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Hundreds of thousands of per* 
sooal pensions sold last year by 
many of Britain’s biggest in- 
surers will be worth Jess than the 
amount paid in contributions, 
an investigation by The Inde- 
pendent reveals. 

In many cases, the value of 
policyholders’ funds will only be 
worth a fraction of total pay- 
ments into the scheme because 
massive up-front charges have 
been deducted by insurers. 

Those most likely to be af- 
fected arc people wtw are made 
redundant, women who take ca- 
reer breaks to look after chil- 
dren, and those who find work 
in which they arc able to joinal- 
temative company schemes. 

Research commissioned by 
The Independent also shows 
that many hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds of taxpayers’ 
money arc poured by the Gov- 
ernment each year into meet- 
ing these high policy charges. 

More than £4_5bn of contri- 
butions into personal pension 
funds in 1995-96 came from tax 
and National Insurance re- 
bates, almost twice the amount 
paid in by policyholders them- 
selves, according Vo figures from 
the Inland Revenue. 

Pension premiums paid by in- 
dividual policy hoi aers are 
matched by rebates worth up to 
66 per cent of total contribu- 
tions. Taxpayers are therefore 
indirectly subsidising the prof- 
its made bymany companies. 

Philip Tfclford, senior re- 
searcher at die Consumers' 'As- 
sociation, said: “In these cases 
what companies are saying by 
that is * We are making sure that 
we arc making a profit come 
whal may’. The tax relief helps 
-in that process.” 

Harriet Harman, Labours 


QUICKLY 


New tax terror 
In 8 million households across 
Britain, a new terror will land 
on the hallway mat next week. 
.. in the shape of the new Inland 
Revenue self-assessment tax 
return. The Institute of Ojar- 
lered Accountants has launched 
, a campaign to encourage tax- 
payers to seek the advice on the 

forms - from chartered 
accountants. "8* 5 

Millenn ium merchants 


by NIc Cicutti, Personal Finance Editor 

.social security spokeswoman, 9 per cent for each of those 
said yesterday: “These figures years. With one company. Old 
are shocking. They show that - Mutual, the total is just £376. 
people are getting incredibly The potential losses fen: to- 
poor value for their hard- morrowspeiKianezs are caused 
earned savings.” by .the extremely high lapse 

A joint investigation by The- ■ rates on most personal retire- 
Independent and Granada’s ment contracts. On average,2S 
World in Action programme, to'., per. cent of policyholders halt 
be shown an Manday^reveals payments into schemes they 
that maty companies irith the buy from insurance salespeople 
highest sales and the best- within two yegrs. of sfortmg 
known brand names are guilty them. Fhr finite^ advisers, the 
of the same poor standards. figure is 15 percent Thereafter, 

. - . ; . 1 “lapse rates” geaeratyamfttr. 
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At' fbefi&t sfege: Actors; staff and builders throng the Gtoto Theatre, in London, at the beginning of a new season Photograph: Andrew Buumnan 


poor value fir 
their hard-earned 


The analysis carried outby 
John Chapman, a fanner Office 
of Fair Trading official, shows 
that of 903,000 newpoficies tak- 
en out in 1996, at least 307,000 
will have an investment worth, 
less than the total amount paid 
in premiums over two years. 
This is an average for the in- 
dustry, and many firms, have 
much woree records. 

The list of bigh^AargmgctxiT 
parties includes household 
r etrie s such as Affied JDuhbar, 
Albany life, ConddH, Guardian, 
Scottish Life, Black Horse JB- 
nancial Services, an ofi&hootof 
Lloyds Bank, and Sim Life. / ; 

For example, total payments 
of £2,400 into a pension from 
Blade Horse may only be worth 
£734 after two year s,. even as- 
suming investment growth of 


. even”; the pcnnt&t which the. 
:p&asipn is wprfo.the same as 
amtalxitiesi&The fepseiatesal. 
.. low companies to promise fern- 
tastic maturity-values on their 
pensions -though they are paid 
. to a tity minority of customers. 

. Mr Chapman^ findings came . 
as the insurance industry has 
come under unprecedented at- 
tack over the nns-sdling ofper- 
sonalpensions to more than 1.5 
nnffion people between 1988 
. and 1993. Barely 8,000 victims 
have been compensated. More 
than double that number have 
ffied before receiving redress. 

A spokeswoman for foe As- 
sociation of British Insurers 
' the industry trade body, said: 
'Tensions are a long-term in- 
vestment If someone does not 
-have-, the intention of making 
.contributions over the longer 
term, they should net be buy- 
ing oirc and foey should not be 
. sold one. However, many com- 
panies are increasingly crfferiitg 
more competitive pension con- 
tracts, which shows that foe in- 
dustry is nhanging^ ” she added. 

' Long Weekend; pag« 23-26 
. . Business cemnnant, page 33 



Stove Boggan 
Coin Brown and * 
Anthony Bovina 

T^Bfairwaswioog-footedfor 
the first tmurm the election 
campaign last nigjbt as he faced 
a two-pronged attackover Scot- 
tish devolution. As the Labour 
leader hunched his party’s Scot- 
tish manifesto in Glasgow, be 
looked distinctly uncomfort- 
able in the face of fierce ques- 
tioning cm his proposed Scottish 
parliament. 

TIk: day had started badly far 
Mr Btokafterhe compared foe 
parliament’s powers with those 
of an English parish council in 
an interview with the Scotsman, 
adding; “Sovereignty rests with 
measanEn gfeh MP a nd 
the way itwiH stay” His ronarks 
were attacked fry the Thries as 
“ludicrous and patronising,’' 
and by the Scottish Nationalist 
Party’s leader, Alex Salmond, 
who said they exposed the “de- 
ceit” of Labour’spolicy. 

' Mr Blair was cfeariy rattled 


by questions from Scottish jour- 
nalists on whether Westminster 
would be able to veto foe tax- 
raising powers of a Scottish 
parliament He was unable to 
answer, the question, or others 
on how foe- parliament's pow- 
er would squrne with bis pledge 
to hold income tax down. 


during the campaign so far, was 
defensive and he resorted to 
snapping condescendingly at 
several persistent inquisitors. 

“Look,” he said repeatedly 
and in increasingly exasperated 
tones, "1 have pledged not to 
raise the basic and top rates of 
tax in Scotland as well as Eng- 
land and Wdes. I can't speak for 
foe other parties; you have to 
ask them what they would do.” 

Mr Blair said there was a dif- 
ference between having tax- 
raising powers andusing them, 
adding that Labour would not 
raise taxes and so would not use 
a. Scottish parliament’s tax-rais- 
ing powers. 

Asked about sovereignty, he 


replied: “We are offering de- 
volution, not separation. That 
means local services would be 
run here in Scotland and the 
rules and laws applied to them 
can be made in Scotland. But 
h is not separation and it is not 
the break-up of the UK." 

It was his toughest grilling so 
far and it ended with the Scot- 
tish press corps declaring them- 
selves unhappy with his 
answers. The SNP leader, Alex 
Salmond, claimed Mr Hair had 
“shown his contempt and deri- 
sion for Scotland.” 

“New Labour’s devolution 
policy is now exposed by Blair 
for what it has always been - a 
deceit which would return to 
Edinburgh less power than an 
English parish council," he said. 

John Major was quick to 
seize foe opportunity to attack 
Labour. Clearly sensmg serious 
vulnerability over the cracks in 
Labour’s campaign, the Prime 
Minister went on to the offen- 
sive in some ctftbe strongest lan- 
guage he has used in the 


election. “What is clear is their 
policies are in total and utter 
chaos as far as Scotland is con- 
cerned. They say one thing in 
England and another thing in 
Scotland,” be said. Earlier, Mr 
Major had warned of foe dan- 
ger of an English backlash 
against the Scots. He said that 
he did not want to see 290 years 
of Union put in jeopardy. 

Jim Wallace, leader of the 


Scottish liberal Democrats, 
said people had a right to de- 
cide through the ballot box 
whether they wanted the par- 
liament to vary taxes. “The tax 
powers of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment are every bit as much an 
issue of democracy as they are 
of taxation," he said. “Mr Blair 
is showing more interest in 
middle England voters than he 
is in Scottish democracy.” 


'S'A*. 





Anthony Bavins 

Political Editor , . , - 

A £10bti package of invest- 
ment in education, to- make. 
Britain foe worid’s' “Number- 
. One ; Learning Society*; was- 


- BnuSn compani*» ** *= * " ” “ " ***- 
: . to- sell everything from 0315 V 5 
deodorants, flowers to exotic 
. holidays by cashing in on the 
• millennium and what they 
•r. hope will be a. frenzy ofcon- 

, ®merelookingtobuyadK^.<rf 

: Tlhfetory. 

Zaire at fesy . / . 
fo a -few months Zaires rebel 
' forces have snatched vast 
. swathes of territpw from 
' _• country's oncc-mighty dictator, 
v- President Mobulu Sese.Seko, 

•I andareadvancingon dysou thr 

. mineral-rich provmp» ot 

|fos»andShaba,threatmngthe 

diamond mines which have 
‘ "served as his personal banUbr 
time decades. fty * 5 


Liberal Democrat^^M^a ■■ 
r jmnrthmg foe manifesto, 

f, thcJjfcr- 
al Democrat leader said: Our 
£10bn programme, of invest- 
ment in education oyer foe 


eie CT 4 frr 97 

B I D e m oc r a t manifesto, details and 
analyses, pag^l2 and 13. ' 

jf '% Jeremy Paxman and 
* • ; page 21 


education.” * 

. The. manifesto offered .new 
books - and . equipment for 
schools to the tune of £110,000 
more for a secondary school 
■ with 1,000 pupils, and an extra 
£16,000 for primaries wrth zSO 

pupfls;acapof30ondass sizes.; 
&duldrenbetweenfiveandl3; 
and a guarantee of nuiseiy 
education for all duldrea of 
three and four; 5 -, ... 

.Mr Ashdown said: As 
nation, we cannot afford to let 

the broadsheet 
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standards in-our schools- drop 
anylower.” ' • 

: -.lThemanifestoritoamtamed 
a costed programme for the 
National Health Service; with 
- more doctors and nurses, a six- 
. mtmfo limit m the waiting time 
. foe hospital treatment ana free 
eye and dental checks. 

Mr Ashdowirand coDeagues 
hit a hitch on foe section oftte 
manifesto describing the poli- 
-\cyt6 tttfistribnte £L4fan from 
the 14O,flQ0p«Jple'wiih taxable 
' inewhe of mbreihan £100,000 : 


to finance an increase of £200 
in foe income tax threshold, tak- 
ing 470,000 to^income people 
but of tax. The manifesto said: 
“This will provide lower taxes 
and new incentives -to work; 
while cutting foe benefits bin 
- and 'redndng tax for 99.5 per 
cent of-all income taxpayers.” 

In ffct; when a lp increase in 
income tax iates is taken into ac- 
count*' foe measure -needed to 
fiakeaidre education speiaf- 
mg^affthe remaining 25 mil- 
l^taxptyeiswiHbeworae off. 


But that is not made clear fbr 
another 14 pages of the mani- 
festo. 

Mr Ashdown says in a fore- 
word: “Eighteen years of Con- 
: servative government have left 
our society divided, our public 
services nm down, our sense of 
' community fractured and our 
economy under-performing.’' 

He complained of a fatalism 
infecting politics. “Though foe 
challeng es are fmmensflj the 
solutions we are offered are all 
too often puny," he said. 


“We are told we can’t ask 
people to pay more for a bet- 
ter education. Or change the 
way we live to protect our en- 
vironment Or share more to 
give better opportunities to 
those who have less. Or mod- 
ernise our politics to give peo- 
ple more say. 

“The Liberal Democrats re- 
ject this timidity. We are in pol- 
itics not just to manage things 
but to make things happen.” 

Mr Ashdown said on BBC 
Radio 5 Live that in local gov- 
ernment his party was respon- 
sible now for £18bn of public 
spending; And he told Radio 4’s 
Today programme his party 
would be wflhng to work with 
others in the new Parliament 
“We are fighting for every seat 
and every vote in this country 
and what happens the other side 
of the election will depend on 
the result of the ballot box.” 

But on the same programme, 
Kenneth Garke, the Chancel- 
lor, dismissed foe Liberal 
Democrat manifesto promises 
as “third-party flannel”. 


Albanian children 
face food crisis 

Confusion and chaos are mounting in Albania. 
According to Albanian government reports, food 
stocks are down to a tenth of normal levels. Those 
least able to help themselves will, as ever, be most at 
risk. Children 's hospitals and orphanages do not know 
where the next food supplies will come from. 

UK charity Children's Aid Direct has considerable 
experience of working in Albania and has a team on 
the ground. As soon as it is safe to deliver food and 
other urgently needed aid, this charily will make 
those deliveries. And they are appealing today for 
your help to do it. 

A donation of £30 could bay enough high-protein 
food for 136 children. As the crisis deepens, Children's 
Aid Direct will be doing what they can - will you? 


LET ME HELP BRING HOPE TO ALBANIA 


i Here is my gift of: 
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BNFL fined £20 f 000 for 
nuclear danger from bridge 


The operators of the Sellafield nuclear plant showed a ““total 
disregard' 1 for repeated warnings that a bridge carrying radioactive 
waste over a commuter railway line was in danger of collapse, a 
magistrate said yesterday. 

British Nudear Fuels was fined the maximum £20,000 with costs 
of £3,844 after pleading guilty at the magistrates’ court in 
Whitehaven, Cumbria, to breaching nuclear regulations. 

The court heard that for more than six years the state-owned 
company fail e d to act on a series of recommendations to cany out 
“urgent and immediate" repair work on the 100-metre-Jong bridge 
carrying the main law-level radioactive discharge from the plant 
over the Barrow-to-Carlisle railway line and out to the Irish Sea. 
There bad been the risk that a collapse of the bridge could have 
caused the pipe to fracture with a leak of radioactive material, 
Steven Zdolyny, for the prosecution, told the court. 

Imposing the maxim um fine allowable, Frank Hornsby, the 
magistrates' c h ai rma n, said: “The total disregard of reports 
prepared between 1990 and 1995 recommending urgent remedial 
action is of grave concern.” 


Jail for children’s embezzler 


A children’s charity treasurer was jailed for two-and-a-half years 
yesterday after plundering thousands of pounds. 

Bank clerk Charles Atkinson, 59, helped himse lf to £109,000 
over 10 years either by pocketing cash donations to the Church of 
England Children’s Society or by forging cheques for cash. 

Other members of the charity’s committee in Canterbury, Kent, 
were completely unaware of their treasurer's de ce it. Atkinso n, of 
St Margaret’s Bay, near Dover zn Kent, admitted 12 thefts and one 
forgery between July 1986 and February 1996 and asked for a 
further 320 offences to be taken into consideration. 

The court heard that Atkinson’s wife, a retired school teacher, 
and his two children had no idea what he was doing. Atkinso n was 
appointed treasurer of the charity in 1978 by virtue of his position 
as a senior clerical assistant at the National Westminster Bank, in 
Canterbury, where he had worked since 1955. Nat West has since 
reimbursed the charity, plus £22,000 in interest and a further 
£4,700 to meet their solicitor’s cost. 


Frank discussions on Broadway 


Mary Foppins told a fib? Surely 
not! But that is what is being 
suggested in a squabble 
underway between the 
insurance industry and the 
producers of the Broadway 
spectacular VlctorfVuUoricL 
Neither side was talking 
yesterday, but according to the 
Watt Street Journal, Julie 
Andrews (left), is accused of 
being, weD, not entirely frank 
when she completed forms to 
buy insurance for the show. The 
policy is meant to pay out as 
much as $8-5m (£53m) if she is felled by illness. At issue, it seems, is 
die denial Ms Andrews gave when asked if she had ever suffered 


from any respiratory illnesses. Ms Andrews, whose husband, Blake 
Edwards, directed the show, responded likewise to questions about 


Edwards, directed the show, responded likewise to questions about 
“any disease, disorder or injury of the bones, joints, muscles, back, 
spine, or neck”. The exact nature of the dispute is not dear. In 
making the allegation, the consortium of insurers, led by Lexington 


Insurance Company, has apparently cancelled the policy, leaving 
VictorfVictoria uncovered. The shocked producers have hit back 


VictorfVictOTia uncovered The shocked producers have hit back 
with a lawsuit So far, Ms Andrews, 61, hasheen forced to miss 30 
performances since the show’s opening in October 1995, because of 


performances a week. 



penonnances since the shows opening m uctober 1W5, because o 
a variety of ailments. But her defenders will point out that she has 
turnerfhp for almost 600 of them on a gruelling routine of eight 


David lisbome - New fork 


Train driver’s trial for manslaughter 


The driver of a commuter train that crashed at Watford Junction, 
killing one passenger, was yesterday committed for trial accused of 

mans l augh ter. 

Peter Afford, 56, of Bushey, Hertfordshire, was accused of 
unlawfully killing Hemel Hempstead journalist Ruth Holland, 54, 
and with endangering passengers’ lives by failing to stop at a red 
signal. Mr Afford, who was employed by North London Railways, 
was committed to St Albans Crown Court by Watford magistrates. 

A pre-trial hearing wiU be held on 9 May. The crash happened 
on 8 August last year when the 17.04 Euston-to-\lfatfbrd Junction 
train, which he was driving, crashed into an empty train at Watford. 
Seventy passengers were injured. 


Jaguar to recall 5,000 cars 


Jaguar is to recall nearly 5,000 of its XK8 models, including more 
than 800 in the United Kingdom, because of a possible rear 
suspension fault, it was announced yesterday. 

The Coventry-based luxury-car company said there had been 
three minor incidents involving the rear suspension, but there had 
been no accidents and no one had been hurt Described as the 
spiritual successor to the popular E-type of the early Sixties, the 
XK8 went on sale last October. The coupd version costs around 
£48,000 and the convertible about £55,000. 


Police inquiry into sex assaults 


A major police inquiry was launched yesterday into allegations that 
a serving officer carried out a string of sexual assaults on women. 

The investigation, by Cleveland Police, is headed by Detective 
Chief Inspector Dave Martin of the force’s Complainls and 
Discipline Department. The force has called in the Police Complaints 
Authority to supervise the inquiry. A police spokesman said: “lean 
confirm that an officer has been suspended pending an investigation 
into an alleged series of sexual assaults. No charges have yet been 
made against the officer, who has been released on bah.” 


Anti-road arrests in Toy Town 


Four anti-road protesters were arrested yesterday after police moved 
in to evict them from a camp known as Tby Town, in Cornwall. 

Protesters set up camp earlier in the week at Boscnndle, near St 
Austell, on the route of a £7m scheme to link the A390 and A391 
roads. Twenty-five police moved in at 6am and asked the six 
protesters on the site to leave following a complaint from the land- 
owner, a Devon and Cornwall Police spokesman said yesterday. 

A 23-year-old woman was arrested for obstruction and taken 
into custody at Newquay, north Cornwall. Contractors began 
felling trees at the site at around 7am. Three protesters, who had 
earlier left the site, were arrested when they retained at « 
and attempted to climb trees, said the police. During the wigh t an 
ambulance was called to the site when a 10-year-old boy feD from a 
tree. The child was not seriously injured, police said. 
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HEALTH 


Laboratory-grown (corneas 
offer hope to thousands 


Doctors said yesterday they hadrepaired the damaged eyes of two 
patients iwiwg cornea tissue grown in the laboratory. The ■ 
'taMmwh offers new hope to thousands of people who were 
blinded or had their sight impaired by injury or disease and at 
present cannot expect their sight to bqrestored, • . 

A in Italy took tiny pieces of tissue from the edge of the 
cornea and grow cells from them in laboratory dishes until they 
fo pwwi she ftfs hry rno"Eh to graft on to the da mage d areas. 
Their patients were two men who were severely injured at work by 
chemical burns that bad destroyed tberr corneas. 

Writing in the Lancet, the reseaMfce«.krfbyDrMiclideDc 
Loro, of the Institute! Dermopatico deUTmmacolatfl in Rome, said 
that two years after having the grafts, the lab-grown cells were 
fanrtinnTng normally in both men and there was a “striking 
tmnrovement in patients’ comfort and visual aouijy” . 


Delia cooks up 
a right royal 


Delia Smith, the cookery guru and 
writer, is now as rich as Diana, 
Princes of Wales, according to the 
annual Sunday Times Rich List Di- 
ana - who is better off than her 
former husband - and Della share 
the 916th place with £17m each. 

The fist, which is published to- 
morrow, claims to be “the defini- 
tive guide to Briain’s wealth" and 
covers the nation's richest 1,000 
citizens. If you believe the Sunday 
Times list, which has been ac- 
cused of Inaccuracy in the past, 
their combined wealth totals 
£9&999bn. 

Mohammed aJ- Fayed, the con- 
troversial owner of Harrods, who 
has consistently embarrassed the 
Government, is finally allowed en- 
try to the list after a “ringing en- 
dorsement” for his inclusion from 
Tiny Rowland, his former arch 
enemy. 

Doubts have often been raised 
by Mr Fayed’s opponents about 
whether the money used to buy 
the Knightsbridge store actually 
belonged to him, but now the Sun- 
day Times has graciously decided 
that it does, and puts his wealth at 
£1 ,000m. 

Among other prominent entries 
in the list, which is scoured as 
much by those who appear on it 
as those who-merely aspire, are 
Lakshml and Usha Mittal (wealth 
estimated at £1 ,500m), husband 
and wife steed magnates and 
the highest entry at number 
eight 



Cherie Booth 
honoured by 
her peers 


Dr Tony O'Reilly, the Irish busi- 
nessman whose publishing com- 
pany is a major shareholder in The 
Independent, and his wife, Chryss 
Goulandrfs. also join the list “be- 
cause of O’Reyly’s continued ex- 
pansion into the media in Britain”. 
Dr O’Reilly's wealth is estimated at 
£1 ,000m. 

According to the Qst the top 500 
added £1&299bn In the last year 
to their respective fortunes, which 
now total £86-877brt 

Entry to the exclusive top 500 
requires a personal wealth of 
£40m, compared to £35m last 
year. 

But the average wealth of the 
top 500 is put at £1 73.7m - up 
£33.7m on last year’s average of 
£140m. 

However Britain is still making 
little Impact on the global wealth 
lists. American bffllonalres stBJ 
dominate the world's top 10. 

Simon Reeve 


Cherie Booth, the QC and wife of 
Tony Blair, the Labour Party leader, 
was last night named Legal Per- 
sonality of the Year ft the annual 
Lawyer magazine awards. 

The 42-year-old employment 
and public law specialist broke off 
from election campaigning to re- 
ceive the award from comedian 
Ronnie Corbett at a dinner at the 
Hilton Hotel, central London. 

The predominantly legal reader- 
ship of the papa- was asked to 
specify the reasons behind their 
choice of personality. In Ms 
Booth’s case, the collective view . 
was said last night to have been 
her skiHs as a barrister and advo- 
cate, her commitment and energy 
and her advancement ft her pro- - 
fesston - all achieved as a working 
mother-of-three. 

The award follows disappoint- 
ment In some quarters that she 
was beaten last year by the former 
Law Society president, Martin 
Mears, who shot to prominence 
solely because of his maverick and 
views and constant embarrass- 
ment of the Chancery Lane estab- 
lishment But this year, Ms Booth 
has the satisfaction of beating . 
nominees such as Michael 
Howard, the: Home Secretary many 
lawyers love to hate. 

She also pipped the. (more pop- 
ular) outgoing Lord Chancellor, 
Lend Mackay of dashfem, and An- 
thony Julius, polymath and solici- 
tor to Diana, Princess -of Wales. 

Patricia Wynn Davies 


Voice of racing runs his final furlong 


Peter O’Sullevan, the Voice of racing 1 , will commen- 
tate on his last Grand National today, after keeping 
punters across the land on the edge of their seats 
and enthralled by his “hectic drawT for nearly half a 
century. 

CSuIievan, who first covered the race In 1947 and 
started ‘calling the running 1 two years Eater for BBC 
Radio, has brought his unmistakable voice to every 
National since the race was first televised In 1 960. 

As befitting an individual who has become synony- 
mous with the sport,- a bronze bust of O’Sulievan will 
be unveiled at the Aintree racecourse by the Princess 
Royal. The Princess will then join CSuIievan in his 
commentary box for the race. 

The Princess is not O’Sullevan’s only royal fen; the 
Queen and the Queen Mother both wrote tributes to 
him ft Coming To The Last, a book of tributes pub- 
lished to mark his retirement Mary Robinson, the 
Irish President also reminisces about Saturday after- 


noons listening to his voice on a crackling old wire- 
less with her father and brothers. 

It is his “capped, dark brown” voice that has made 
Ws commentary so Instantly recognisable. Russell 
Davies described it as “perhaps the only hectic drawl 
in captivity” , while writer Hugh Mclivanney is quoted 
as saying CSultsvan is: “possibly the most accom- 
plished reader of action operating on any sport In the 
English-speaking world'. 

Despite his wealth of experience, CSuIievan 
admits to being nervous before the race, “ft is some- 
thing one looks forward to with as much trepidation 
as expectation. One is always very conscious of the 
enormous audience - It is not an easy assignment,” 
he said yesterday. 

The National is the most popular race in the 
country, attracting the largest betters as well as the 
punters who have a small annual flutter. 

Simon Reeve 




harbours special "stem* cells capable of multiplying into unlimited 
numbers of coroeal cells. Only a small number of stem cells from 
m undamage d part of the eye are needed to produce new tissue. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Virtual migraine machine unveiled 

IT you don’t migraines but want to find out what ft*s tike, a 
machine unveiled at the Edinburgh International Science Festival 
could help yoa out Using virtual roalhy techniques, anew system 
will recreate the triggers, symptoms «d risiiji disturbances of a 
migraine - though not foe headaches, nausea or romlti&g that 

first shows wearers of the virtual 
reality helmet what happens to a migraine sufferer*! vision when 
they feel an attack cesHfag on, and then some indications of the 
win and disorientation that sufferers endure in an attack. TWs Is 
followed by some Information about likely causes. 

Dr Colin Mumfbrd, consultant neurologist at the Western 
General Hospital in Edinburgh, said: “For mw migraine 
m ffr r wB an attack can be so bad that they can do notMnglmi He 

in a dark room for np to three days wtiBe they get over it, But the 

general public is often quite unsympathetic about the condition. 
Thqr class it as just a headache with a fancy name and don’t 
understand what actually happens. If this new maddne can open 
their eyes to bow ddMBteting the condition is, then perhaps 
employers, friends and family will be mm sympntwetic. w 

Migraine affects abort 10 per cent of the UK population, and 
women are up to three times more nicely to experience tiL Attacks 
last betw een two and 72 hoars. Charles Arthur 


DEFENCE 


MPs highlight missing weapons 


The Public Accounts Committee yesterday had some faint praise 
for the MoD’s financial management of the British intervention in 
Bosnia which, it said, had cost £337m from December 1995 to 
December 1996, plus 125m for air and sea operations. However, it 
highlighted the fact that paperwork relating to £3.9m worth of 
ammunition - from rifle bullets to 155mm artillery rounds - bad 
not yet been traced, although 452 Milan anti-tank missiles, worth 
£6m, had been found. 

The MoD said it was confident none of the ammunition had 
been lost or stolen, and that in the “fast-moving” situation when 
the Peace Implementation Force arrived in Bosnia, it had been 
difficult to conduct regular stocktakes. 

The PAC report said: “It was to the Department’s credit that in 
spite of all the difficulties they nevertheless imposed on themselves 
the rigorous standards of peacetime administration and accounting 
and it was dear that the Department intended to learn from those 
instances where the arrangements did not work as intended”. 

The MoD said an investigation into the missing paperwork was 
still underway, and that when they, had establis h ed what had 


happened there would be an inquiry into hew the errors occurred. 

Committee of PubBc Accounts, 23rd Report 1996-97. Ministry of 
Defence: the Financial Management of the former Yugoslavia. 

Christopher Bellamy 


MEDICINE 


Heart drug is more harm than good 


A wen-established heart disease drug significantly Increases the 
risk, of death' in seriously HI patients, doctors said yesterday. The 
finding conies from a European study of the effect of fbopamine. on 
the survival of almost 2,069 patients with advanced heart failure. 

Patients were randomly assigned the drug or an huvt jplacdba. It 
was found that a quarter of the patients in the ibopamine group 
died, compand with 20 per cent of the placebo group. 

The stn& originally designed to include 2^00 patients, was 
stopped early because of the nnacceptahlc number of deaths 
among those taking ibopamine. Previous research has shown tbit 

mild heart disease. 

European countries, although not currently in the UK. 

The results of this study, beaded by Professor Jolm Hampton. Of 
the Department of Cardiovascular Medicine, Queen's Medical . .. 
Centre, University Hospital. Nottingham, were said to have led to •' 
restrictions on its use in countries where it Is licensed. " 


TRAVEL 


Celluloid vision boosts holidays 


Tourists are taming to two previously unfashionable countries .— ,y. 
tha n ks to a tunnel and a film. Britain's specialist travel boaksbopi 
are reporting strong sales of guidebooks to Belgium and Moroccp- 
James Daunt, proprietor of the Daunfs Books for Itavdleis in 
London believes that Eurostar trains to Brussels have put Bc&him 
on the map, with guide books to Bruges sellin g particularly w3L 
Interest in Morocco is harder to explain. “It’s somewhere we’ve 
been selling in enormous numbers”, says Mr Daunt, who believes * 
the film 77 k English Patient maybe partly responsible. Even tho ugh 
it is set in Egypt and filmed in TUnisia, the Oscar-wiiming movie ■ 
has sparked interest in the whole of North Africa. 

Another good indicator of travel intentions is sales of maps at 

Stanford’s, the UK’s biggest map and book re tail er based in ‘ 
London’s Covent Garden. Figures released to The Independent . 
yMterday showthat the the strongest sellers are old favourites, 

Vris4lAlin mfln AAA to - pJT.V a I itv « * Vi 
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Michelm map 446 to southern Spain and the Tburing Club Itafiano 
maps of Umbria and Ttacany. Simon Caktor 
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SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 4L2% of 

the raw material for UK newspapers 
In the first half of 199& 
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news 


Scottish islanders 
delighted as they 
win battle to buy 



Matthew Braes 


The residents of a wfld and 
beautiful Scottish island, which 
has been at the centre of a bit- 
ter eight-month ownership bat- 
tle, finally bought their tiny 
homeland yesterday. 

Who should own the small 
outcrop of Eigg, off the west 
coast of Scotland, has been, the 
subject of a heated debate since 
its previous owner, a German 
artist called Marlin Eckhart 
who owned it for just 15 
months, put it up for sale in 
August last year with an asking 
price of £bw. 

At the time, the islanders' 
campaign to raise enough mon- 
^ ey from public donations to buy 

7 the island seemed a wiki Celtic 

dream, especially considering 
the frequency with which 
wealthy rock stars and busi- 
nessmen snap up such islands 
to create private hideaways. 

However, against the odds, 
the members of the Isle of 
E3ffi Heritage That dinched the 
historic deal in Edinburgh 
yesterday and the 63 islanders 
will take possession of the 
7,400-acre outcrop on 12 June. 

Hie Trust printed a credit 
card hotline in national news- 
papers along with an address for 


donations. Yesterday they were 
calling on all those who had 
made a pledge to honour their 
promise. ' 

Personal pledges aooountfor 
£150,000 of the £L5m raised by 
the appeal to pay for the stand. 

About a mMon was pledged 
by an anonymous group of a 
dozen wealthy sympathisers. 
But more than £400,000 came 
in relatively snail donations, 
many for just £1. 

The National Lottery re- 
fused to gjve the Eigg Trust any 
money - they had hoped for 
£750,000 - because it wanted 
the Thist to be led by wildlife 
interests and not the islanders. 

The islanders, who unsuc- 
cessfully tabled a bid for the is- 
land thought to be in the region 

of £1.2m last year but who now 
own the island in a trust with the 
Hi ghlan d Council and the Scot- 
tish Wildlife Trust, said they 
were delighted about the hews 
of foe sale. 

Maggie Fyffe, secretary of the 
Trust, said: -‘This is foe day we 
have all dreamt about since we 
formed foe partnership and set 
out on our journey into foe un- 
known. 

“It is a great day, not only for 
Eigg, but for an communities 
who live under a landlord’s 
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BACK TO HER 
ROOTS 


Cole Moreton on 
the return of 
Sinead O'Connor 


Vital supplies: Eigg locals unloading beer and food on to the island during their long struggle 


Photograph: Paul Reid 


Happy ending to a 700-year tale 
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yeartheirficst bktof £1-2m • 
was rejected as too low. Two 
schemes, one fbrasihglng 
school run by the opera 
singer Luciano Pavarotti, the 
other for a' holiday complex, - 
both came to nought and 
now foe peace of the island 
is assured. r 


whim. It shows that people in 
the Highlands and Islands are 
no longer prepared to be 
bought and sold Hke cutlery for 
their master’s table. 

“Over foe lastfew months we 


have had everything thrown 
into this plot from opera stars 
to international, companies 
promising the earth. Nobody 
would have believed foe script 
if AlastairMadean had written 


iL But we all stood firm together 
and won through.” 

Ms Fyffe added that this 
was a significant victory for 
those pushing for land reform 
m Scotland. “We have shown 


what is possible and we could 
not have done It without fan- 
tastic public support. People 
from all walks of life have 
shown with their donations foal 
they backed us from the start,'* 
she said. 

“We now have security of 
tenure and can get down to con- 
trolling our own destinies. 
Tbgefoer with foe council and 
foe wildlife trust we can now 
plan a sustainable fixture for this 
island and its ecology. 

“This isa victory for land re- 
form in Scotland and we are go- 
ing to bave biggest and best 
party ever here. 


“Everybody on Eigg has 
played their part, but there is go- 
ing to be a lot hard work in 
store. However, for foe mo- 
ment, we are just celebrating the 
moment,” she said. 

Champagne and tears flowed 
as foe islanders celebrated their 
triumph. 

Colin Strang Steel, apartner 
in charge of foe Edinburgh 
office of foe firm of estate 
agents who had been dealing 
with foe sale of foe island, 
Knight Frank, said yesterday 
that he was delighted the 
nine-month battle for Eigg was 
finally over. 



THE HISTORY 
MAN 


David Irving, reviled 
and isolated for his 
views on Hitler and 
the Holocaust, talks to 
Marianne Macdonald 


PLUS: 



die ... 


MARLENE AND ME 

Five days in the life of 
Sihn Phillips 


FLY TO THE STARS! 

Free.seats on a try to see 
comet Hale-Bopp 


Elton John is 50. It’s not tboold 
to keep rocking. David Lister reports 


Elton John would be unwise to 
s in g his seventies chart topper 
“Saturday Night’s Ail Right 
For Fighting*’ at his birthday 
party tomorrow night Fifty is a 
difficult age for rook stars. And 
there's nothing foe cynics like 
more than foe incongruity of 
rebel rousing lyrics and 
paunches and balding pates. 

A perception of absurdity 
persfets in foe notion of fifty- 
pluses singing rock n roll. It is 
a joke never made about jazz or 
blues artists where it is con- 
sidered de rijgeur for the creative 
juicris to continue flowing after 
foe age'of fifty. Indeed some- 
times they do not even begin 
until foe age of 50. A Sonny 

Rollins tour receives none of the 

vitriol or arthritis jokes that 
accompany The Rolling Stones 
or Bee Gees. 

In other musical genres 
longevity is a sign of vniEiy, And 
sex is often a force in jazz and 
blues lyrics just as in rock music. 


-Blues 


has 

at 


54. Btrt this is difltfs phy cbnh 
pared to John Lee Hooker 
whose latest entitled Don’t 
LookfBack wifi maxktus 80th 
birthday this year. He has ho in- 
tention of retiring and is wor- 
shiped rather than mocked. 

Mat Snow, editor of rock 
music magazine Mojo, says: 
“With hlues and jazz wisdom 
and experience become part of 
.foe music. One doesn'tfisten to 
rock for wisdom and experience. 
Nevertheless, there is much 
more acceptance now of older 
rockstm&Tbr^Ewa^foediffi- 
cult age psydrologically for 
audiences, foe meqwand.the 
artists. Fffly isn’t mrnmgdul to 
be such a problem.” / 

This grmmer the rode n roll " 
_ are retur ning 
a vengeance, far from 
jusi doing the predictable great- 
est hits revival tours m money- 
sphming stadia,' they 1 are 








Wrinkly rockers still hitting the road (left to right): 
Elton John, David Bowie Van Morrison and Barry 
Manilow. Forty was the difficult age psychologically for 
audiences. Fifty does not seem to be so difficult 


air festivals 
where the audiences are in 
their teens and twenties. 

. David Bowie wiD top the bill 
at the Phoenix Festival at Strat- 
ford upon Avon. At the Fleadh, 
One of London's trend! est and 
most boisterous gatherings, Bob 
Dylan win top the bui, fol- 
lowed by fellow fiftysomething 
\&n Morrison.. 

•• One of the Fleadh organisers 
Cafly St Luce said: “The music 
is timeless, and we've found no 


reaction among our young au- 
diences at all against seeing 
these people. Indeed they're foe 
people they really want to see 
on stage ” 

i'WhSe Dylan, Morrison and 
Bowie remain intent on playing 
to a young audience at youth 
friendly venues, even more un- 
likely figures are trying to plug 
, in to a younger market- House- 
wives favourite Barry Manilow 
has released a 10 minute tech- 
no remix of one of his songs to 


% 


to get a hit in foe dance 
ubs. 

This is less wise. As John Har- 
ris of foe dance magazine Se- 
lect said ou foe Tbday 
programme: “That's the sound 
of the disco grandad. He is us- 
ing handclaps and other tech- 
niques that were briefly trendy 
five years ago. It's nowhere 
near foe cutting edge now.” A 
comment that could be applied 
to the even more grotesque 
spectacle of 70-year-old Pat 


Boone cutting a heavy metal al- 
bum. 

Though Bowie and to a less- 
er extent Jagger are fascinated 
by music on foe internet, dying 
to be at the cutting edge is a high 
risk strategy for foe fiftysome- 
things. They continue to draw 
crawls and critical praise for live 
shows, but foe creative juices fail 
to flow as well in foe studio. 
How many Rolling Stones, Paul 
McCartney, Ebon John or Bob 
Dylan songs can one remember 
from foe past five years? Yet 
their early work remains etched 
on most mental turntables. 

Quite why the gift of creat- 
ing new rock music should 
desert the rock legends while 
foe ability to give an outstand- 
ing live show remains, is a mys- 
tery. Pete Tbwnshend of The 
Who puts it down to a lack of 
the youthful energy that drives 
three minute pop songs- - 

Mat Snow says: “For foe 
most part the song writing gland 
does tend to dry up, but that's 
not unique to rock music. 
How many Broadway com- 
posers kept churning it out af- 
ter 50? " And live shows have 


other advantages. For those 
who play foe conventional sta- 
dia and “middle aged gigs” 
rather than the youth festivals 
there is increasingly sound busi- 
ness sense for ageing rockers to 
keep going. The National Mu- 
sic Festival last year featured 
Dylan, The Who and Eric Gap- 
ton, and saw foe largest num- 
ber of corporate hospitality 
packages ever at a British rock 
concert. 

Even The Who, whose 
leader Pete Townshend vowed 
never to “try to relive my youth" 
by touring again, have been 
wooed by a mixture of money 
and fan demand back on to foe 
foe road. 

But if rock stars have got over 
their psychological crises and 
are happy to perform into their 
fifties and even sixties, it is 
hard to ignore one over- 
whelming factor. All foe 
fiftysomefoings are male. From 
Sandie Shaw to Abba, foe 
chanteuses of previous decades 
have all left foe limelight. The 
omens are not good for 
The Spice Girls graduating to 
Old Spice. 
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Why the most 
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MY WORLD 
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GO NATIVE 

On holiday with the 
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BIG RACE SPECIAL 

All the action from 
today's Grand National 
at Aintree 


SUNDAY PREVIEW 
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and satellite TV listings 
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Industry rocked by cost of IRA attacks on motorways 


fan Bareli and Marie Rqm« 

2 " the terrorist attacks and secu- 
JJJJ/?®*? whch caused transport 
chacs twice m the past 10 days. 
^After more searches, the M 6 was 
reopened just before 


“ d a>c pJantingof Cbi£ta£ 
the M 6 and two hoax devices on the 


Ml led to “the wost of 

traffic congestion seen in this coun- 
ty" . The security operation, which 
began at 8 am on Thursday, is.be- 
heved to have disuptcd the journeys 
of almost 1 million motorists. 

In Chester, John Grieve, National 
Co-ordinator Tor Anti-Tfcrrorism, 
and members afhjsMctropoKtai] ft> 
lice team met specialist officers 
from the North-west and Midlands : 
to plan against more attacks on the 


transport network. Businessleaders - 
said that the cost of the motorway 
disruption ran at about £25m an 
hcmr. Every day 180,000 drivers, in? 
chiding 77,000 Jotiies, use the toe 
stretches of the M 6 , Ml andM5 that 
were dosed- 

T3ie knocfcon effect of taking this 
traffic off the motorways was felt 
across the Midlands.. Congestion 
was reported yesterday on A roads 
throughout Staffordshire, with traf- 


fic at a standstill around Cannock. 
Stafford and WdsaD. “The effects wiB 
be mainly felt by the freight indus- 
try and distributors but also right 
across the country.** said Tony 
Bradley, policy director of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce. “This is the crossroads and 
the most important link of Britain's 
motorway network and I’m a little 
surprised this hasn't happened ear- 
lier” Geoff Dossetter, of the Freight 


Traffic Association, said the journeys 
of mote than 1 00 , 000 goods vehicles 
had been disrupted. 

He said; “A large lony costs £1 a 
mile to run, so if you have to make 
a 100 -miie detour and get stuck cm 
jams an unsuitable roads, then the 

costs will escalate horribly. Modern 

life is delivered on the back of a lor- 
ry, so this has been mind-numbing- 
Ty horrendous.” 

The IKEA furniture company is 


aim counting the cost after it closed 

its store on a reiafl park off Junction 

nine on the M 6 on police advice to 
avert further traffic disruption. “We 
are usually very busy in the second 
week of Easter and as a family firm 
we would have hoped to see up to 
10,006 people visiting the store. 
Having one of our seven stores shut 
for two days does have an effect on 
our takings,” a spokesman said. 

■ Police m the Irish Republic have 


discovered a second underground far- 
ing range hidden is woodland at an 
IRA training camp in County Mon- 
aghan. near the border with North- 
ern Ireland, writes Alan Murdoch 
The long tunnels were construct- 
ed at a site apparently chosen for its 
remoteness. They were found two 
miles into the forest during a four- 
week Garda search hacked by Irish 
Army soldiers in the Knockatallon 
area." near the village of Scotsiown. 


cash in on 



Idiot-proof: The Inland Revenue claims the new form is easier to fbflow 
I.ot nse Jury The number of people af- cause it did not belie 


In 8 million households across 
the country, a new tenor in pale 
blue plastic wiQ land on the hall- 
way mat next week. It is the new 

Inland Revenue self-assessment 
tax return. 

Even as the taxmen were re- 
peating their mantra yesterday 
that the revised form is ampler 
and, for most people, shorter, 
critics were claiming the new 
system will cause confusion and 
delays. 

Only one thing looks certain: 
accountants should be on to a 
winner, and the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants has 
launched a campaign to en- 
courage taxpayers to seek pro- 
fessional advice . 

The aim when the Inland 
Revenue set abate re-designing 
the system tbrei years ago was 
greater efficiency for themmid 
easier- to-understand forms for 
the millions of self-employed,, 
company directors, business 
partners, high-rate taxpayers 
and some pensioners who have 
to fill one m. 

A revenue spokeswoman 
said: “It is much more straight- 
forward than the old forms. 
We're not being complacent, 
but if you sit down and read it, 
it will be dear.” 


The number of people af- 
fected has actually decreased by 
up to 1 million as a result of the 
overh aul. 

For those who receive a form,, 
if It is returned by 31 Septem- 
ber, the revenue will work out 
the tax for you. Anyone who 
wants to do it themselves has 
until the end of January. 

An automatic penalty of £100 
has been introduced for forms 
returned late and there are 
surcharges in addition to Inter- 
est oh any late tax. Up to £3,000 
can be levied for not keeping 
proper records.. 

The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants said it was con- 
cerned that many taxpayers 
would not be able to understand 
the form and that new powers 
of investigation were “'con- 
frontational and unfair ”.-' 

-- A spokesman, said;“There’s 


xBtodisrefpate becaasermnej, 
confident-thar the people in the- 
districts are getting the back-up 
they reaDy need to help tax- 
payers [with queries].” ' 
Jonathan Bruce, -of Ernst 
and Young, said faxpayra could 
not afford to ignore the fonD be- 
cause af the penalties. ' . • 

- He believed the revenue was 
encouxagmgpeople to said in 
their forms for it to assess be- 


cause it did not believe people 
could get them right - and if 
they ffid not, figures would have 
to be amended and efficiency 
savings lost. But if they did send 
in. their forms, they had to trust 
the tanmn 

Only AS milHrm of those 
taxpayers currently receiving 
forms employed accountants, be 
added. When self-assessment 
was introduced in Australia, 
the {apportion rose from 20 per 
cent to 80 per cenL 

John Whiting of die Char- 
tered Institute of Taxation said 
people should not panic. 

“ffyouVe really got simple af- 
fairs and if you're prepared to 
take time, you shouldn’t need 
an adviser. 

.‘Anyone who fedsihey need 
a fiscal health-check should be 
thinking of gettingadvjce.” 

- Moira Elms, ofCciopers and 
Iybrarad, saiti ra twoor three 
years’ time peopfe would prob- 
ably feel self-assessment-had 
been a change for the better. 
“But the year people have got 
to take time to understand it." 

Some parts were mare diffi- 
cult. In the past, for example, a 
taxpayer might have referred 
the revenue to mformatkm the 
employer had toprovide. Now 
this had to be provided on the 
taxpayer’s own form. 


Clear English - but taxpapers more confused than ever 
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Miles ahead of the the rest 





Zip mode; Liz Rankin gets Into her Fat Lady costume for an English National Opera rehearsal of the The Damnation of Faust Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 
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“The best value mortgages 
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major high street lender” 
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Our award winning performance makes a C&G Cash 

Gift Mortgage a real winner. 

If you’re moving house 
and have a personal deposit 
of 25% or more you’ll receive a valuable lump sum 
equal to 3% of the amount you borrow, up to a 
maximum of £7,500. 

If your deposit is between 5% and 25% or you are 
switching your existing mortgage to C&G, your cash 
gift will be 2% of your loan up to a maximum of £4,000. 

With C&G you don’t pay a valuation fee or 
mortgage indemnity premium and we don’t insist you 
buy our insurances or take out a mortgage-related 
investment plan. 

Visit your nearest C&G or Lloyds Bank branch or 
call us today and judge our award winning mortgages 
for yourself. 

“C&G wins top marks for all 
aspects of its mortgage service” 

FINANCIAL ADVISER - SERVICE AWARDS 1996 


Call us now. Ring free on 

0800 272 131 

www.cheltglos.co.uk 
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news 


Every second 
counts as 


Britain sells off 


the millennium 


Paul McCann 

Media Correspondent 


In a move that will confirm the 
fears of these worried about the 
co mm ercialisation of every- 
thing, the Old Royal Observa- 
tory in Greenwich announced 
yesterday that it is looking for 
someone to sponsor time. 

In fact it is looking for lots of 

sponsors who wil] pay to attach 
their names to the 1,000 days 
that are left between today and 
New Year’s Eve 1999. 

The initiative is part of 
Meridian 2000, a marketing 
operation set up by the Old 
Royal Observatory, part of the 
National Maritime Museum, 
to exploit Greenwich's zero de- 
gree longitude position on the 

meridian. 

Meridian 2000 hopes to at- 
tract companies with names 
and numbers that will be sig- 
nificant to them - the compa- 
ny is already hopeful about 
selling day 57 to Heinz to tie in 
with its 57 \ferieties brand mid 
Boeing has expressed an inter- 
est in buying day 737. 

More obscurely, Xerox is in- 
terested in days that relate to the 
model numbers of its range of 
photocopiers. 

Since no one has yet found 
a way to copyright time, Merid- 
ian 2000 is offering the Old Roy- 
al Observatory as a venue for 
corporate hospitality on the 
days bought, ami is allowing the 
sponsoring companies to use the 
Greenwich Meridian logo. 

The Greenwich logo allows 
brands to promote themselves 


A thousand 
days up for 
grabs as new 
Century fuels 
drive for funds 


as officially connected with the 
the millennium. 

“We think people will like the 
fun concept of being able to buy 
a day,” said Laura Weston, the 
National Maritime Museums’ 
spokeswoman. "It’s not all com- 
mercial, we are making day 
1,000 on open day for the pub- 
lic and day 999, Sunday, is giv- 
en free to the emergency 
services.” 

Members of the public will 
also be able to hire the obser- 
vatory -from around £3,500 for 
the day - if they want to mark 
significant dates such as wed- 
ding anniversaries. 

“We're hoping to offer some- 
thing practical to the companies 
who have a vague idea that they 
should be doing something re- 
lated to the Tnfll p .nnhim, ** said 
Simon Gillespie whose corpo- 
rate hospitality company is sell- 
ing off the 1,000 days. 

The National Maritime Mu- 
seum hopes to raise £8m from 
exploiting the mille nnium. It 
needs the money to top up 
£12m it has received from the 
National Lottery Heritage Fund 
towards a £20m redevelopment 
of museum buildings. 


Already signed up as long- 
term partners for the millenru- 
um are Mumm Champagne, 
which has bought the position 
of “Official Champagne” of 
tiie mille nnium, and Accurist, 
which, as official timekeeper for 
Greenwich, is supplying a 1,000- 
day countdown dock. 

Television personality Carol 
Vorderman and the Lord May- 
or of London, Alderman Roger 
Cork, were at a private New 
Year's Eve-styie party at the ob- 
servatory last night for the of- 
ficial unveiling of the Green- 
wich Millennium Countdown 
dock. 

A deal has even been signed 
for a mill ennium wine from a 
Bordeaux vineyard that lies on 
the zero meridian. A com- 
memorative coin has also been 
planned. 

Greenwich has sold the tele- 
vision rights to a 24-hour 
telethon on New Year’s Eve 
1999 at the meridian to usher 
in the millennium . 
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Sunset over the Old Royal Observatory; Plans are afoot at Greenwich to take commercial advantage of the millennium Photograph; Geraint lewis 
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British companies are planning 
to sell everything from cars to 
deodorants, flowers to exotic 
holidays by cashing in on the 
millennium and what they hope 
will be a frenzy of consumers 
looking to buy a slice of histo- 
ry. Most “miilennium" goods 
are being planned behind 
dosed doors and will not be 
launched until nearer the date, 
but some needed veiy long- 
term planning. 

Bushmills Distillery, leading 
Irish whiskey makers, began 

making their millennium tipple 

in 1975. 

Wealthy whiskey-lovers from 
across the world, inducting Star 
Hek actor Le\&r Burton and In- 
spector Morse star John Thaw, 
have lined up to buy the single 
malL 

A spokesman said: “We have 
made 360 barrels and started 
selling them nearly three years 
agp. There was a real rush to 
buy them. 

The last one sold about a 
year ago. But th« are a bit spe- 
cial, because each bottle comes 
with the buyer’s name on the la- 
bel." 

A more blatant exploitation 


is planned by manufacturers 
who can simply re-brand their 
products with a “ mill e nnium ” 
name. 

Trevor Elliott, manager of 
Honda Motor Sports, said: “1 
think most car manufacturers 


win be planning to launch spe- 
cial editions of their Cristina 



dal editions of their existing 
ranges, but everyone is keeping 
quiet at the moment. 

Tt will probably be a mar , 
keting-led initiative, rather than 
the creation of new products. 
But most companies will want 
to do some land of tie-in.” 

The range of 'mille nnium 
goods already on offer is eclec- 
tic. The Royal National Rose 
Society has a mUlennhim range 

of roses in the horticulture 
m a rke t; there is a special scent 
from bodyspray makers Im- 
pulse and even anew millenni- 
um range of luggage from 
Antler. 

Avon Cosmetics have al- 
ready nabbed one of the scarce 
millennium patents with their 
Millennia perfume for women, 
which is said to “fuse past, pre- 
i sent and future into an intosi- 


said: “It is already our third- 
best-selling fragrance and we 
are planning to launch Millen- 
nia aftershave for men soon." 

The Patent Office is now be- 
ing inundated with companies 
rushing re register millennium 
trademarks. 

Geoff Saxgant, assistant di- 
rector of marketing, said: “If 
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Christian Brown, a 
wkesman for the company. 


to supply cash in on the event 
or day itself and use the term 
in a way thatprevents someone 
else from domg so, they are im. 

likely to get the trademark.” 

British Airways are also lay- 
ing plans for a high-flying cel- 
ebration on Concorde. A 
spokesman said: "Nothing has 
been finalised yet, but we've had 
lots of inquiries from people 
who want to charter Concorde' 
to New York and fly through 
three datelines. But wc ready 
want to do something which will 
benefit a lot of people." 
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Maths/ love and man’s best friend 


Choosing a partner is 

like finding a job 


Reports by Gtenda Coodgt 

Soaal Affairs Correspondent 

^ur &yes meet across a 
crowded room and suddenly 
you know there is no one else 
tor you. You have never felt this 
way before. 

The glorious irrationality of 
the emotion called love? Not at 
all, according to new research. 
Your choice of lover has sub- 
consciously been made coolly 
and rationally, based cm a math- 
ematical model — similar to 
how job applications are 
processed - which analyses the 
best mate you're likely' to get. 

But finding the lows of your 
life through mathematics does 
not have to be a long, protracted 
proems. Dr. Peter Tbdd, of the 
Max Planck Institute in Munich, 
said that by the time someone 
had met 12 potential partners 
they had enough infor ma tion to 
make a good choice as to who 
should be their life-long love. 

By the time yon had analysed 
the dozen you were attracted to. 
Dr. Tbdd told the British Psy- 
chological Society’s Annual 
Confiaence, you had fonned the 
criteria of what yon were look- 
ing for in a life partner and 
would then take the next best 
one that came along. 

lb consider more could mean 
you ended op with the law of di- 


minishing returns. .“This is so- 
lace for people who believe you 
don’t have to spend your whole 
life searching for the right per- 
son,” he said 

For true perfectionists he 
added that the 37 per cent rule 
which was currently used to 
evaluate job applications could . 
be employed. 

It is estimated that once an 
employer has seen 37 per cent • 
of job applicants a coherent 
picture of the ideal employee is 
built up and the next person to 
fulfil these criteria is the one that 
gets the job. 

When it came to affairs oftbe 
heart, Dr. Todd said that you 
should first estimate how many 
peopleyou were likely to meet 
m life, assess the first 37 per 
cent, remember who was best, 
and then take the next person 
who measured up. Unfortu- 
nately, you would probably 
have to search through 75 per 
cent of potential acquaintances 
to do so. And fbonost of us who 
meet thousands of people, it is 
likely to be an impossible task. 

Howewec, Dc. Ibdd said there 
was no point in going to the oth- 
er extreme and marrying yonr 
childhood sweetheart, because 
at the time you met, you would 
probably not have assessed 
enough potential spouses to 
make a logical choice. 



Biting the hand: Psychologists say pets could have more sinister, Darwinian motives than Just love and a stroke 


Photograph: Edward Sykes 
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All the smart people love cereal 


Ticking into a bowl of corn- 
flakes washed down with orange 
juice and coffee will boost your 
IQ and put you in a better 
mood, new research has found. 

Breakfast-eaters performed 
up to 10 per cent better in mem- 
oiy tests, in recording lists of 
words and in the ability to think 
logically, the British Psycho- 
logical Society's annual con- 
ference heard yesterday. 

In another study looking at 
the long-term effects of eating 
breakfast, cereals emerged as 
the optimum food. Andrew 
Smith, Professor of Psychology 
at .Bristol University, told the 
<XMfferenreinEdinbuQ^T^o- 
jfie feel better - cereals boost- 
ed their mood." . 

ha the study, nearly 50 people 

Suicide 
notes may 
be key to 
saving 
others 

Notes left by suicides could 
hold the key to stop other peo- 
ple taking their own lives, lead- 
ing psychologists were told 
yesterday. 

By identifying common fea- 
tures in the letters, it would be 
possible to draw up a list of 
symptoms to help identify po- 
tential suicides. 

Rory O’Connor of Queen’s 
University, Belfast, told the 
British Psychological Society 
annual conference in Edin- 
burgh: “The suicide notes are 
the closest you will get to the 
state of the person pnor to then- 
death." 

He analysed 45 notes left by 
people who killed themselves in 
Northern Ireland in 1993-94. 

Mr O’Connor was given spe- 
cial permission to look at the 
notes - which are usually kept 
confidential - for the study. 

They varied considerably. 
Some people left just a few lines, 
while others wrote pages and 
pages to several people. 

But in all of them, they indi- 
cated a sense of hopelessness 
and “an unbearable psycho- 


had their mental functions and 
mood measured before eating. 
Half were then given breakfast 
and half subsisted oa a cup erf de- 
caffeinated coffee. In subse- 
quent tests, the breakfast-eaters 
proved 10 per cent better at 
mental tads. The key factor, said 
the professor, could be the 
glucose from the food which 
remedied low blood sugar lev- 
els. 

lb test the long-term im- 
provement from regular break- 
fast eating. Professor Smith 
surveyed 600 people. Those 
who (fid not bother with the first 
meal of the day had the most 
negative effects - such as the 
most gloomy mood -with cer- 
eal ea ters being the happiest 

Of the elderly people tested. 





those who eat cereal regularly 
bad a sunnier cmtlook and the 
highest intelligence scores, al- 
though the professor warned 


that this could simply mean that 
more-intelligent people tended 
to eat breakfast. In another 
study. Professor Smith said that 
those who had a high intake of 
caffeine performed most effi- 
ciently throughout the day. 
Workers who imbibed 200 mil- 
ligrammes of caffeine or more 
- four cups of coffee or five cups 
of tea - had the highest level of 
efficiency at the end of the day. 

To complete the perfect 
breakfast, said Professor Smith, 
it could be time to look at or- 
ange juice, as vitamin C had also 
been shown to have health ben- 
efits. A study in the British 
Medical Journal showed that 
cognitive ability in the elderly 
was higher in those who had a 
high vitamin C intake. 


Pets may 

be after 
more than 
affection 


Your tabby cat may seem to 
be your best friend when she 
responds to a gentle pat with 
what seems like unconditional 
love and devotion. 

But beware: your pet may 
be manipulating you into 
treating it tike a favoured 
child, at the potential expense 
of your own offspring. 

In Darwinian terms, this is 
highly beneficial for Rover 
but not such good news for 
the evolution of the human 
race, the British Psychological 
Society annual conference 
heard yesterday. 

"Pel-keeping is best viewed 
as a form of social parasitism 
where ooe species 
manipulates the behaviour of 
the other to obtain a benefit,** 
according to Professor John 
Archer of the University of 
Central Lancashire. 

Cats and dogs can become 
"cuckoos in the nest” by 
diverting attention away from 
human friends, he said. They 
can even make it difficult for 
you to form relationships. 

*‘ln evolutionary terms, pci 
ownership is a pulling form 
of behaviour since it entails 
provisioning another species 
in return for which there are 
no apparent benefits.’* 

He put forward an 
alternative Darwinian 
explanation in which pets con 
humans with responses that 
have traditionally assisted 
human relationships. 

King Charles spaniels and 
Chihuahuas, for instance, are 
particularly attractive to us 
because we associate their 
features - big eyes and 
chubby checks - with babies. 

"We are able to feel in part 
that we are responding in the 
way we would respond to 
babies,” said Professor 
Archer. 

Owners also talk to their 
pets in baby talk normally 
reserved for young children. 

Coupled with that, pets 
show affection in a non- 
judgmenta] way which we 
find attractive. 


Those who were dmicaDy de- 
pressed - 29 out of the total - 

also felt out of control, were un- 
able to look beyond their prob- 
lems and acted iDogicalfy. 

They felt let down because of 
foiled relationships and thought 
life was hot worth living. 

People showing symptoms 
Kke these should be regarded as 
a suicide, risk, he said, adding: 
“Having this list means that if 


as a GP, then I will know what 
to took for.” 

He admitted, however, that 
it' was more difficult to help 
someone who was not actually 
depressed although they went 
on to commit suicide. 

Such people did not fed that 
then: liras were out of control 
and were less likefy to seek help 
for their condition, such as go- 
ing to thdr doctor. . 

However; Mr O’Connor said 
h was . still possible to help 
those people most likely to 
take their own lives - people 
who were depressed. 

“You cannot eliminate the 
problem, but you can reduce the 
suidderare,” be said. 
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This advert will argue that an 
illegal drug is actually good 
for some people 


Paul McCann 

Media Correspondent 

A major advertising campaign 
to have carmahis legalised & 
medical use is being launched 
to coincide with a British Med-^ 
ical Association report, te in 
the sommoFi that » akdy.ttjreo-:' 
qmmand txiabotthe drugfor 
multiple sderofflasufferdi : ■ 

• Ptess$a<Srertisements fiarfe 
been produced by $ group of 
vohmteeis from the advertising 


azines have pledged free ad- 
vertising space for them lo run. 

The campaign is hopeful that 
the advertisement wiD appear in 
magazines read fay “opinion 
formers", such as the New 
Statesman and Spectator. An 
appeal has also gone out to 
national newspapers to pro- 
vide free space. 

The advertisements, which 
were revealed fay the advertis- 
ing industry's magazine, Cam- 
paign, this week, have been 
created free by Chris AWhouse, 
a former copywriter with Mc- 
Gmn Erickson, for the Al- 
liance for Cannabis Therapeu- 
tics. He became interested in 
the campaign because of a 
friendship with an MS sufferer. 

The ACT is also to get 
financial support from the mul- 
ti-mfitionaiie financier George 
Soros who has expressed sup- 
prat for such medical cam- 
paigns in the past 

Ine ACE which has been 
running for four years, has 
been planning the campaign for 
six months. It wants to see doc- 
tors permitted to prescribe 
cannabis to sufferers of multi- 
ple sclerosis, glaucoma. Aids 
and sufferers of inflammatory 
diseases such as arthritis. 

The BMA, which has been 
working on its report for IS 
months, is thought likely to 
recommend that more trials 
are needed before' cannabis, 
treatment should be extended. 
Cancer suffers in the United 
Kingdom can already be 
prescribed a synthetic form 
of cannabis, Nabilone, to 
help with nausea during 
chemotherapy. 

There are six advertisements, 
including the slogan: “Muscle - 
spasm, continual sickness, .un- 
controllable bedwetting, and 


sudden loss of balance ... and 
then cannabis changed my life." 
The advertisements also ask why 
heroin is legal in prescribed 
form but not cannabis. 

Dr Roger Pertwee, of the 
^University of Aberdeen who has 
''contributed to the BMA report, 
is planning a clinical trial into 
the effect of Nabilone on MS 
'-sufferers. He believes that 
: legalisation for medicinal pur- 
poses should be allowed even 
without comprehensive clinical 
evidence. 

“In an ideal world you would 
wait for clinical trials, but pa- 
tients are already self-medicat- 
ing. They are risking their 
hralth with non-medical sup- 
plies of cannabis as well as 
arrest. It would be much 
better for them to take their 
cannabis under medical super- 


6 Patients are 
risking their 
health with 
non-medical 
supplies of 
cannabis 9 


vision," he said. The ACT was 
founded by Clare Hodges, a 
Leeds mother- of-two who suf- 
fers from MS. It received a fil- 
lip last November when voters 
in California and Arizona ap- 
proved ballot proposals .that 
cannabis be legalised for med- 
ical treatment. 

In the. United States the is- 
sue has been driven by Aids 
pressure groups, such as the 
Cannabis Cultivators! Club in 
San Francisco. Cannab is has 
helped Aids patients recover 
their appetite and reverse 
weight-loss caused by the con- 
dition. 

However, the ACT empha- 
sises that it is campaigning for 
cannabs to be nreserroed only 
medicinally by doctors. In Cah- 
foroia, prescriptions supplied 
by doctors allow the 'Cannabis 
Cultivators’ Qub to sell it to 
be smoked or put in spaghetti 
sauce. 
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Blair’s devolution plans lose something in the translation 


Iboy Blair may have been 
schooled in Edinburgh, but be 
is as thoroughly F.n glkh as any 
Westminster figure. When it 
comes to Scottish politics, be 
doesn't speak the language. 

By insisting yesterday that 
sovereignty belongs solely to 
Westminster and comparing 
the tax-raising powers of nis pro- 
posed Scottish parliament to an 
English parish ooondl, Blair de- 
pressed many Scots. Wittingly 
or not, he slapped down a 


whole tradition of leftisb Scot- 
tish politics, embraced by his 
own party and friends. 

It holds that, in a modem 
state, sovereignty belongs to the 
people themselves; and that a 
Scottish parliament is an ex- 
pression of national identity. 

Nine years ago, John Smith, 
the former Labour leader, Don- 
ald Dewar, Blair’s chief whip 
and George Robertson, the 
shadow Scottish Secretary, were 
among the 58 Scottish Labour 


and Liberal Democrat Mft who 
signed the "Claim of Right” 
which declared “the sovereign 
right of the Scottish people to 
determine the form of govern- 
ment best suited to their needs." 
Compare Blair’s assertion that 
“we are not devolving sover- 
eignty that local services that 
Scotland is running, Scotland 
can make the laws for”. 


ANDREW MARR 


is-absolnte theory of British 


These may seem intriguing government, Blair hints that he 
but tiny points. They axe not. By will be as centralist in Downing 
confirming the old Westminster- Street as he has been as Labour 


leader. He Implies that the 
Scottish parliament is a loaned, 
local affair, not to be taken too 
seriously, despite the self -con- 
scious pomp of the Scottish 
Constitutional Convention. 

There is a more general 
point This was not the tone of 
a natural reformer or decen- 
tralise English reformers, as well 
as Scottish home-rulers, will be 
a little queasy. 

Yet there is another, more 
favourable explanation. It fc san- 


home rule, Hair thinks far more 
carefully and seriously about his' 
English audience than his Scot- . 
tish one. This is a natural and sen- 
sible thing for him to do. He is 
defending himself against the 
most dangerous attack, which 
comes from the south, and is hos- 
tile to devolution. 

And if he is the man who ac- 
tually delivers what has been 
talked about and promised by 
centre-left politicians since the 


early years of this century, why 
would anyone quibble over the 
election-campaign semantics? 
So. most of Labors Scottish 
supporters will bite their 
tongues, and bide their time. .■ 
In the longer term, though, 
this sort of Westminster Union- 
ism is just the language to help 
the rising Scottish Nationalists 
and drive some of the already- 
disaffected Scottish Labourites 
into their ranks. The big dan- 
ger to Home Rule was always 


a tactical alliance between Tory 
Unionists and the socialist SNP 
against what is, in reality, the 
moderate position taken -by 
Labour, the Liberal Democrats 
and the Scottish churches. • 

So though Blair has made his 
first election blunder we should 
not rash to judgement. In de- 
livering devolution, he has a 
horribly difficult and intricate 
job ahead of him: the oontinu- 


pendson him 


un probafc 
pulling it i 


SNP M&S doorway becomes an official residence 

accuses 
Blair of 
Scottish 
sell-out 




Stephen Goodwm 

Scottish Nationalists seized on 
Tbny Blair’s assertion of Eng- 
lish sovereignty over a Scottish 
Parliament as proof positive of 
a Labour retreat on devolution. 

Mr Blair bad “buried" the 
hopes of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who believed 
Labour would deliver change, 
the SNP leader Alex Sahnond 
said with evident relish as Mr 
Blair’s snub to the Edinburgh 
parliament and block on its tax 
powers ignited the election 
campaign in Scotland. 

For the SNR struggling to 
make the nationalist voice heard 
above the two-party struggle, 
and the Scottish Ibries, brought 
low by resignations and in-fight- 
ing, Mr Blair’s remarks were 
manna from heaven. 

But for Liberal Democrats 
who took part with Labour in 
the Scottish Constitutional 
Convention to draw up plans for 
a Scottish parliament, it was a 
more awkward moment. 

Jim Wallace, leader of the 
Scottish Liberal Democrats, 
said Mr Blair’s words “be- 
trayed" his lack of any “gut con- 
viction" that there should be a 
parliament in Edinburgh. 

He believed Labour was 
committed to a parliament, but 
the best guarantee that one 
would be delivered was to vote 
in a strong contingent of Lib- 
Deni MPS. 

Launching the party's Scot- 
tish manifesto, Mr Wallace was 
sharply critical of Mr Blair's 
neutering of the proposed pow- 
er to vary tax rates in Scotland 
by up to 3p in the pound. The 
pledge not to raise basic or stan- 
dard rate of income tax for five 


years applied to Scotland as wed 
as England, Mr Blair had said. 

But Mr Wallace said the 
Scottish people had a right to 
decide through the ballot box 
whether they wanted the par- 
liament to vary taxes. 

“The tax powers of a Scottish 
parliament are every bit as 
much an issue of democracy as 
they are of taxation," he said. 
“Mr Blair is showing more in- 
terest in middle-England voters 
than in Scottish democracy.'’ 

While Mr Blair maintained 
the self-denying ordinance had 
“shot the Tbty fox on lax", Mr 
Wdiace suggested a Scottish 
Parliament might want to go it 
alone on the Liberal Democrat 
proposal for an extra Ip in the 
pound on tax to pay for educa- 
tion improvements. 

Michael Forsyth, Secretary of 
State for Scotland, said Mr 
Blair had made a “laughing 
stock" of Liberal Democrats 
who were already spending the 
tartan tax, and had cast adrift 
his supporters in Scotland. 

“The Scottish Constitutional 
Convention worked for six years 
and in six minutes Tony Blair has 
shredded its proposals. The 
whole devolution fiasco is a 
mess of contradictions and de- 
ceptions," Mr Forsyth said. 

Mr Salmond said the Labour 
leader had shown his "con- 
tempt and derision" for the 
Scottish people. 

“New Labour's devolution 
policy is now exposed by Blair 
for wihai it always has been - a 
deceit which would return to Ed- 
inburgh less power than an 
English parish council has, and 
leave all the decision-making 
then - as now - with English 
MPs." 
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Homeless duo exercise their right 


to join council's electoral register 


MM33/2 
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Ben Summers 


The Doorway, Marks & 
Spencer, Rampant Horse 
Street, Norwich". Paul Ash- 
welTs dty-address is not one of 
the most prestigious in the 
country. But it has been record- 
ed as his official residence in the 
electoral register so that he 
can vote in the general election. 

Tvo of the city's homeless 
have registered with the coun- 
cfl in time to vote on 1 May, with 
the second giving her perma- 
nent address as The Caravan, 
Belvoir Street Car Park, Nor- 
wich. “It’s a fundamental mat- 
ter of principle," said John 
Turner, Norwich’s assistant di- 
rector of law and administra- 


tion. “Is our job to enfranchise 
or disenfranchise? I think 1 
lake the former view. 

The city council has had to 
adapt its registration process, 
Mr Turner explains. “We have 
printed blank forms, and made 
them freely available through a 
variety of outlets, including 
homeless charities in the city." 

Once a homeless person has 
picked np a form, “the proce- 
dure is exactly the same for you 
and L So long as they pul an ad- 
dress where they say they reside, 
it will be processed in exactly the 
same way as any other form,” 
he said. 

Homelessness has become a 
big issue in the United Kingdom 
over the past 20 years, but only 


recently has the electoral system 
begun to acknowledge homeless 
people as a feature of the elec- 
toral landscape. 

A Home Office working par- 
ty reported in 1995 that the “ab- 
sence of bricks and mortar” 
should not disqualify an address 
from being registered. 

In 1996, a further precedent 
was set when a homeless man 
in Cornwall took Penwith Dis- 
trict Council to court after it re- 
fused to accept a local day 
centre as his address, effectively 
deifying him a place on the elec- 
toral register. Judge Anthony; 
Thompson OC reversed the 
council's decision, saying: “It 
cannot be right that simply 
because a person is homeless be 
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is deprived of the right to vote." 

Manchester City Council es- 
tablished a scheme to encour- 
age rough sleepers to register in 
1995, but few signed up. Many 
said that gaining a vote was low 
on their priority list. Others 


feared the consequences of 
registering their name and 
location together with their 
homeless status. 

But in Norwich, the council 
hopes that its “no-homes-for- 
voiesT scheme will benefit from 


the publicity attracted by the 
general election. “I guess that 
for next year's council elec- 
tions, we might have consider- 
ably more people registering," 
said Mr TUrner. “It’s a question 
of small beginnings." 


Battle hots up over tax plans 


Anthony Bovins 

Political Editor 

The Conservatives, Labour and 
the Liberal Democrats were 
reduced to a form of political 
mud-wrestling over their re- 
spective tax. plans yesterday. 

The day’s accusations began 
with the Conservatives, whose 
press conference slogan of the 
day was: “lory lax cuts in April. 
Labour tax nses in July." 

But while Mr Major accused 
Labcair of harbouring secret tax 
ptans, there was again no answer 
to the question - for the fourth 
day running - as to whether an- 
other Conservative government 


would further extend or in- 
crease VAT. 

Kenneth Clarke, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, pre- 
ferred to concentrate his attack 
on Labour's so-called black 
hole - the gap between its 
spending commitments and its 
funding, partly exposed by the 
money that might have been 
raised from privatisation pro- 
jects in the second year of a 
Labour government 

That second-year gap cur- 
rently runs to £1.5bn. but Alis- 
tair Darling, Labour's Treasury 
spokesman, promptly retaliat- 
ed, asking the Chancel Ion 
“Which revenue-raising pri- 


vatisations has he committed 
himself to, apart from air traf- 
fic control, to raise £i5bn in the 
second year of government?" 

Mr Clarke said be had “a 
pretty good idea” what other 
privatisations could be launched 
to raise the rest of the missing 
£1 .5bn. but he was not going to 
identify them. 

Attention then switched to 
the Liberal Democrat mani- 
festo, which included a para- 
graph, saying: “We will take 
nearly 500.000 low-earners out 
of income tax altogether few 
raising lax thresholds. This will 
provide lower taxes and new in- 
centives to work, while cutting 


the benefits bill and reducing tax 
for 99.5 per cent of all income 
taxpayers." 

Challenged by The Indepen- 
dent about that statement when 
the party was pledged to increase 
the rate by a penny, to 24p in the 
pound, Paddy Ashdown sug- 
gested that all Taxpayers would 
benefit from the lining of the tax 
threshold by £200 - before they 
paid the extra penny. 

The calculations were com- 
plex, but he later told the BBC 
radio's World at One pro- 
gramme: “The average taxpay- 
er is paying more tax." 

Under the Liberal Democrat 
plans, 140,000 people with tax- 


able income of more than 
£100,000 would pay a top tax- 
rale of 50p, raising £1.4bn. Of 
that £l-2bn would be used to 
lift the tax threshold by £200, 
taking 470,000 people out of tax 
completely. Of the remaining 
25milIioa taxpayers, the esti- 
mated 125 million earning up 
to about £12,945 would beoet- 
ter off, or no worse off. and the 
other 125 million would make 
a contribution towards extra fi- 
nance for education. 

Mr Ashdown said those on 
average earnings of £19,000 
would pay an extra £1.23 a 
week, while those on £38.000 
would pay an extra £2.70. 


Voters’ minds clouded by 
deep-rooted suspicion 


US author hot on Labour trail 


mpr.Zi — 


Stew Boggan 

If Tony Blair thought it was bad 
being shadowed on his cam- 
paign bus by dozens of British 
journalists, he will not have 
been cheered up by the arrival 
of the New Yorker's correspon- 
dent, Joe Klein. 

Mr Klein, aged 50, became 
known as the bite noire of 
American politics after he was 
unmasked as the anonymous 


author of the best-selling nov- 
el Primary Colors. 

In that novel, the author. 
"Anonymous" wrote with 
alarming detail about the elec- 
tion campaign of Jack Stanton 

- a Thinly-disguised Bill Clinton 

- and the antics of his staff. 

The book, which has so far 
netted Mr Klein royalties esti- 
mated at $6m (.about £4m) 
caused a furore in Washington, 
leading to Mr Klein's eventual 


unmasking. He had been on the 
real 1992 campaign trail with Mr 
Clinton for Newsweek magazine. 

He arrived on Mr Blair's 
campaign trail two days ago to 
write a 10.000-wonJ comparison 
of the British and American 
campaign stvjcs - but he will, 
like British journalists, not be' 
allowed anything like the kind 
of access American journalists 
enjoyed with. Mr Clinton. 

Asked whether he was plan- 


ning to write a novel on the 
British campaign, be said no. 
But be had already been 
amused by the arrival on Thurs- 
day of the Tory chicken. 

“You should hove seen our 
campaign in Missouri in 1988," 
he said. “A whole barnyard 
menagerie turned up to confront 
{Michael] Dukakis because the 
Republicans put it out that he 
was in favour of repealing the 
laws against sodomy 


Joe Klein: Book caused stir 




IM Bct i ao l Streeter 

A cautious reaction to a cau- 
tious manifesto. Tony Blair’s 
“covenant" with the people 
earned a mixed reception in 
Mondeo Land yesterday, the 
swathe of country across' the 
central regions of England, 
where new Labour has to pick 
up one-time Thateherite voters 
to win. the election. 

His plea for “honest politics" 
struck a chord with some of The 
Independents group of disaf- 
fected Tory voters in Redditch 
and the modest Labour mani- 
festo seemed to catch the mood 
better than tire ’Ibries' last- 
minute dutch of-new policies. 

For these voters, the tedium 
is the message; But there "was 
stifi deep scepticism about the 
Labour pledge not to raise 
headline tax rates and doubts ' 
that Mr Blairis yision of honest 
politics could Survive under the 
pressures of office. . 

Paramedic Lionel Baird, 52, 
who is likely to switch to new 
.Labour, found the manifesto's" 
caution “refreshing”. He said: - 
“It's better to have some hon- 
esty rather thanpatftidans let-, 
ting things go by. the board when 




in power, saying 'that's not 
quite what we meant’.*’ How- 
ever, he had reservations about 
how even the modest proposals 
could be financed. 

Engineer Mark Redfeazn, 
29, another likely switcher, saw 
the tone . of the Labour docu- 
ment as a welcome change, ap- 
plauding its emphasis on 
education: ‘Themost important 
thing for us is getting our two 
children a deceur.education." 
He found Mr Blair trustworthy, 

. but added: ,“\bu have to be waiy 
ofaU-pohticians." 

For former British gas mah- 
agerBbger Frost foe mairrvirtue 
was the lack of bold promises. 
“I think {politicians] have got a 
lot of badges to build with the 
pabSc.' A torof people I speak 
to say they. wouldn't buy a sec- 
ond handcar from a politician*’ 
'But for. Susan Lovett, 38, a 
sales consultant now looking af- 
ter her two young children at 
home, foe-manifesto's “vague- 
ness”- was ominous. “Mr Blair 


has left out more than he has 
put in. Where is the money go- 
ing to come from?" 

Supermarket worker Denise 
Sparfces, 35, also queried how 
Labour would fund its propos- 
als and found “no great vi- 
sion" to attract her. 

Steven Marriott, 28, a radio 
engineer, is stifi undecided af- 
ter the two mam manifestos and 
believes both Tony Blair and 
John Major are avoiding hard 
truths, neatly reflecting the 
views of Faddy Ashdown’s at 
yesterday’s Liberal Democrat 
manifesto launch. "They are go- 
ing to have to pot up taxes to 
do what they say, and they are 
being dishonest with us about 
that, said Mr Marriott 

He was unsure whether to 
bust Mr Blair, adding: "You 
don't know what they’re like un- 
to they get in power," 

The likely impact of power on 
Mr Blair also concerned tool- 
maker Andrew Osdak, 45, who 
raid: “They alidhange,' don? 

they?" But h e thought the 
Labour leader had shown hin^ 
self tougher and more co£ 
.^8 than Mr Major and 
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Colin Brown sees a spectacle to match the Proms Last Night 


True blue: Tory faithful queuing for the flag-waving extra v aganza held yesterday at the Albert Hall In Kensington, London 


More Union flags than the Last 
Night of the Proms were waved 
at the Royal Albert Hall last 
night for a Conservative 
morale-boosting rally by John 
Major. 

■ Mr Major’s speech, attacking 
Labour for the “arrogance of so- 
cialism”, was delayed by the 
bomb alerts at some London 
mainline railway stations. 

Brian Mawhinney.the chair- 
man of the Conservative Party, 
told the revellers: “A lot of 
people are planning to be here 
have been delayed. They are still 
coming, but out of courtesy to 
them, you would not mind a de- 
lay." 


Hie Prime Minister re-draft- 
ed his speech to go on the of- 
fensive against Tbny Blair over 
Labour's disarray on Scottish 
devolution on the Prime Min- 
ister’s trip back from 
Southampton, where he was out 
campaigning in the Ibry mar- 
ginals. 

He accused Mr Blair of 
“hypocrisy* for saying one thing 
and doing another, oyer the 
choice of the Oratory for his 
children, although Labour was 
opposed to an expansion of 
“opt-out” schools, wbichispro- 


posed m the Tbiy election man- 
ifesto. 

That message went down 
well on die campaign trail, and 
got the kmdest cheers earlier in 
the week when Mr Major joust- 
ed with the hecklers in Carlisle 
market square from a new high- 
tech “soap bar” attached to his 
battle bus. 

It was enough to send die 
party faithful into the kind of eo- 
static applause normally re- 
served at the Albert Hall far the 
last strains of “Land of Hope 
and Glory” in the finale of the 


Proms. Mr Blair's name was 
greeted with shouts of “chick- 
en" by rowdy young Tory sup- 
porters. 

The party had bused in more 
than 2,000 supporters for one 
of the biggest political rallies in 
Britain since the ill-fated 
Labour rally in Sheffield, when 
Labour, under Neil Kirin ock, 
lost the 1992 election. 

The spectacle of jingoistic cel- 
ebration risked having the same 
effect as the Sheffield rally on 
Labours chances. 

Only a few hours before, Mr 


Major had warned Labour that 
if s policy cm Scotland would risk 

raising natinnaHam m Fn danri. 

But the Conservative rally was 
a celebration of British nation- 
alism. 

One woman fan of John Ma- 
jor sported a knitted doll of the 
Prime Minister in shades of grey 
wool, with a garland of union 
fla gs in her hair. 

But Mohammad Khalid, 
owner of the Kohinoar restau- 
rant in Bford, said the flags were 
“beautiful". He promised the lo- 
cal Tory MP, Sir Ne3 Thome, 


Photograph: Tom Pilston 


they would have a celebration 
with world-class Indian musi- 
cians at the Albert Hall when 
they won. 

A 17-year-old student, Jon- 
jo MacNamara, from Rich- 
mond Yorkshire, said: “We are 
the parly of the Union. The 
Union Jack is as much a part of 
the Conservative Parly as it is 
everyone in Britain. Vfelowe our 
country and we love our party. 1 

Lord Archer, the novelist, 
who acted as the warm-up act 
for the Prime Minister, said: “If 
we have a weakness, it is not our 
inability to achieve - it's our in- 
ability to let the people know 
what we have achieved.” 


••• 


while Blair revels in Victoria Hall ovation 


Steve Boggan 

attended a 


Labdurral 



aimed at 
Tory waverers 

While thousands of flag-waving 
Tbries were enjoying a roaring 
beano at the Royal Albeit Hall 
in London (capacity 5,500), 
Tbny Blair was at the Victoria 
Hall in Kidsgrove, Stafford- 
shire (capacity 400), taking his 
message to the front line. . .. 

It was billed as Tfony versus 
the Ibry waverers, an opportu- 
nity to upstage John Majority- 
showing that small is beautiful, 
but it was spoilt slightly by the 
fact that hardly any Conserva- 
tives showed up. 

Instead, hundreds of die- 
hard Labour supporters ar- 
rived and gave him a standing 

ovation before he spoke his first 
words - which, rather embar- 
rassingly, were: “W 2 deliberately 
draw a contrast with the Con- 
servatives in the Albert Hall in 
London. They are preaching to 
the converted. I am here per- 
suading those who have not 
been converted ..." 

Nevertheless, it was a worth- 
while exercise in a constituen- 
cy - Staffordshire Moorlands - 
which is held by the Tbries, but 
which should swing to Labour 
simply because of boundary 

changes. And it gave Labour the 

opportunity to liken the Tory 
rallies -and their inherent em- 
phasis on patriotism - to their 
own disastrous triumphalism 
in Sheffield at the last election. 

“I am a patriot," said Mr 
Blair. “1 love Britain and am 



Preaching to the converted: Tony Blair addressing yesterday’s rally of mainly Labour supporters In Kidsgrove Photograph: Martin Rickett/Newsteam 


proud to be British. And I will 
tell you what being a' patriot 
means to me. Patriotism is not 
just about mouthing words, or 
waving the flag. It is. about 
what is in your heart. 

“It is about the nature of tire 
society you want to build. It is 
about knowing that for a nation 
to be strong, society most be 


as socdety. Thattbere must be 
a place within it forfhe weak as 
well as the strong. A Britain for 
the many, not the few.” 

Afte r wards , aides said they had 
tried to attract more wavering 
Tbries by placing advertisements 
in the local paper. “Vfe wanted 
to show that while the fories are 
going ia for seven of these huge 
rallies, which seem to be aimed 


at boosting party morale, Tbny 
wants to get out there meeting 
people and asking for their 
votes," said one aide. “A couple 
of weeks ago, the Conservatives 
said Mr Major was going to get 
an his scrap baxand talk to the 
people. Now they’re presenting 
him as a big presidential-style 
candidate. We wouldn’t be so ar- 
rogant. We don’t take anyone’s 


vote for granted." So, were the 
few Conservatives who did at- 
tend turned on to Labour? 
June Ross, a 59^ear-old retired 
schoolteacher from Stoke-on- 
Trent, was. Before the meeting, 
she said she had been turned off 
the Tbries by sleaze. “They only 
want to line their own pockets," 
riie said. After the meeting, she 
said: “I wall vote for him. He is 


a very personable man and I was 
impressed by his sincerity and 
the fact that be won’t make 
promises he can’t deliver ..." 
But Jack Hartley, 64, a retired 


over. *Tm stiD undecided, "be said. 
“Hie seems very articulate, but he 
came across as a bit of a political 
E>d Boy. Thafs not unusual, mind 
-lhat'shexv I think of aQ politicians." 
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Tories 
pin their 
hopes on 
undecided 


Cofin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


John Major last night said he’s 
counting on the “don’t knows” 
to rescue the Tories from defeat 
on polling day. 

The Prime Minister went 
angling for the floating voter at 
a 300-year-old pub on the River 
Hamble, Southampton, and 
claimed the don’t knows were 
Conservatives who would 
“come home" on 1 May. 

“1 thmk the don’t knows are 
beginning to harden up,” said 
Mr Major. "There arc an awful 

k»t of people out there who have 
not committed themselves.” 

The don’t knows were the 
reason why Mr Major remains 
optimistic, in the face of all the 
opinion poll evidence, that the 
Tbries soil have a chance. One 
poll tiiis week showing a lead of 
more than 20 points for Labour 
excluded 14% of don't knows. 
Mr Major may lake some scraps 
of comfort from the don’t 
knows, but at the moment, they 
are likely to make the difference 
merely between defeat and 
disaster. 

"If the don’t knows were 
going to vote Labour they 
wouldn’t be don't knows. They 
would have made up their 
minds a long time ago. 

"The don’t knows are Con- 
servatives who are waiting for 
the right reasons to come home. 
Our manifesto gives them the 
reason. I expect they wfll need 
a. bit of wooing but 1 expect and 
hope they will come home and 
we will win this election,” he said. 

Declaring the opinion polls 
“a million miles adrift”, Mr 
Major did a walkabout in the 


yachting haven at Hamble, in 
the Eastleigh constituency the 
Tbries lost in a hy-dectiou to the 
Liberal Democrats, and met 
local anglers worried about 
Labour's ban on cruel sports. 

There was abundant evi- 
dence wherever he went of the 
don’t knows. At Southampton 
Airport Ruth Quigley, 49, said 
she and her SI -year- old moth- 
er, who shares the same birth- 
day as Mr Major, were 
undecided even though her 
mother had been a confirmed 
Major fan since be had sent her 
a birthday card from Downing 
Street. 

“I have so many friends say- 
ing the same thing,” she said. 
“Even my mother who is an 
urdent John Major fan is 
undecided.” 

The reasons include insecu- 
rity about unemployment. 
“When you go to the job shop, 
you arc treated like a national 
insurance number. 1 would like 
to he given personalised ap- 
pointments. People like me ore 
not too old at 49 but we don’t 
want to be stuck on government 
t rainin g courses with 19-vear- 
old kids.” 

Another don’t know. Alex 
Brandon, 33, is opening a job re- 
cruitment agency through the 
IntemeL She told Mr Major he 
could make use of Recruit- 
ment Revolution, based in 
Bournemouth, if he was out of 
a job on 1 May. He replied: “I 
won’t be needmg that madam." 

However, if the don't knows 
fail to come to his rescue, Ms. 
Brandon said he would be un- 
employed for long. "He would 
make a good recruitment 
consultant,” she said. 


Labour target 
seats may buck 
national trend 


Ran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 


Labour will have an uphill bat- 
tle to win its target seats because 
they may be more Toiy-leaning 
than other areas, an analysis by 
a leading merchant bank has 
concluded. 

A report for clients of SBC 
Warburg concluded that 
Labour would win the election 
with a majority of between 19 
and 30 seals, just enough to pre- 
vent the City from becoming 
nervous that the new govern- 
ment might not stay the course. 

Stephen Yorke, the bank's 
head of political research, said 
that at the last election many of 
the seats Labour needs to win 
went against the national trend. 
The Tbries could unexpectedly 
hang on to some of their mar- 
ginals, he concluded. 

Mr Yorke’s report told the 
bank's clients not to over-invest 
in sterling in the next few weeks 
in case a hung parliament 
makes the markets jittery. 

He said demographic trends 
can buck the polls, as they did 
in London at the last election, 
Mien votes swung away from 
Labour towards the Conserva- 
tives in some key seats. 

Local radio and television 
coupled with increasingly so- 


phisticated campaign tech- 
niques had made people more 
aware of their MFs and more 
likely to support them, he said. 

Mr Yorke also said the long 
campaign and a general trend 
towards lower turn-outs might 
act against Labour, which tend- 
ed to do best when turn-outs are 
high. He added that voters 
could, and did, change their 
minds at the last moment. 

“As the dreaded voting mo- 
ment arrives, fear becomes a 
more powerful emotion than 
hope. If one examines the post- 
2979 political landscape, the UK 
is a two-election culture: gen- 
eral elections and everything 
else,” his report said. 

The report compared this 
election with that of 1964, when 
a dynamic young Labour 
leader, Harold Wua>n, cam- 
paigned on the theme of “Time 
for a change” after 13 years of 
Tbiy rule. The Ibry party was 
mired in scandal, having been 
hit hard by the Praftimo affair, 
and its leader, Alec Douglas- 
Home, was seen as weak and 
ineffective. 

During the campaign, he 
said, the Conservatives suc- 
cessfully frightened the elec- 
torate about the risks of change 
and Wilson won by only five 
voles. 


the CAMPAIGN 


vent of the day was the tauiichof.foe 
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overehadoweo oy - 

plans for Scotland arid on tax. ■ " 

The Liberal Democrats renewed their 
promise of £2bn per year fof educator, --- 
raised by putting a; penny bn the bsstarate ol 
Ireotne tot. and £ 2 Mm a year forthe health 
service by potting an ex tra flye penes of* the 
price of a packet o^dgarettas. . . . t / 
-They also promteedto reenriunora doctors 
andnurees, cut hospital Writing ft* 8 ®**. * 
restore free dentaLs&d aye checks. On foe 
environment, the party would incra^tyxaB 
on pollution but wukj cuttaxto 
under 

put 3,000 more i 


Its. 
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central ptorife was ftd party’s pfe pfcr 
devofejfloo, arid fotjpfomfre of i a iraferandwrt' 
on the aobject^s qrtddy as 


KEY ARGUMENTS 


BtaJr came under tire after an Interview 
in the Scotsman in which he compared 
the powers of a Scottish parfiameot to 
. those of a parish council. 

He told the paper: "The powers are like 
those of any local authority. Powers 
that are constitutionally there can be 
used, but the Scottish Labour Party 
has no plans to raise income lax, and 
once the power is given it te like any 
perish council, it's got the right to 
exercise it* 

Major described Blair's remarks as 
"patronising and extraordinarily 
inaccurate,’* while foe Scottish National 
Party leader, Alex Salmond.said Blair 

had exposed the weakness of his 

devolution plans: "What he has done is 
to confirm that England rates OK under 
devolution.'’ Pressed on whether 
Westminster would be able to veto a 
Scottish parliament's tax-raising 
powers, BWr did not answer. . 

Major abri turned his fire on Labour’s 
tax plans, saying that Conservative tax 
cuts coming Into force this week would 
be reversed by July if the party won 
power: 

■ Meanwhile, Paddy Ashdown iaunchal 
the Liberal manifesto, calfingtoran; 
-end to MaJ&m In British pofitfcsand a 
new belief foatflflngs could change. 



HOGWASH 


The millennium is mentioned ail the main parties’ manife s tos, and Hs 
occurrence always marks a passage of psaJKtoJnspfrational hogwash. 
"Every vote and every seat we win will ensure that In the next 
Parfiament Britain can at last face up to the chaflenge, as we enter the 
next miflenraum”. A classic example from Paddy Ashdown, set out In the Liberal 
Democrat manifesto yesterday. 


WH Education and Employment 
B ^Secretary Gfflsan Shephard 
EJ was able to play foe foie of 
a poficymaker standing firm 
agatostrowdy trade unionists at . ' 
foe NASUIOT conference in • 

Bournemouth. To boo^and hisses, 
ehetbid foe teachers foatfoere ■ 
r-artyexcusefora - 
! person tpatrflra.*She 



Rstoh^bf^Ory “fair trade-union 
later, deserfijed 

the wh§sLavant as “rather JoHy." 


ONE TO REMEMBER 


□ Tony Blair yesterday seemed 
to compare the powers of a 
Scottish parliament to those 
' ofaparishcouncil.Nor 
would he say tf he would override - 
an Ertihburgh parliament which - 
wanted to put up income lax. This 
was a reminder of an eartier 
-Scotsman interview when he 

appeared rotto know about the 

Claim of Right signed by Scots 
labour MPs asserting their nation's 
right to decide How it will be • 

governed Itself. - 


THE OTHER PARTIES 


The Monster Raving Loony Party 
announced that they are likely 10 
field more than the magic 50 
candidates - entitling them to a 
party political broadcast Just as foe 
Natural Law Party shot to feme in the 1992 

general election campaign wtth their 
broadcast about toe possibilities for *Yogic 



Hying’ and transcendental meditation, the 
Monster Raving Loony party will be using 
their air-time to push their radical policies. 
Acconfing to party chairman Alan Hope, 
their plans indude proposals to move the 
beef mountain to the South Sandwich 
Islands and a commftment to turn butter 
mountains into ski slopes- 


MEDIA STAR 



Richard Branson 'told RaBway Magazine that he thought Labour was “secretly 
relieved" about railway privatisation. Branson, who now runs two train com- 
panies, add foal Labour would not have sold off the railways themselves. 

"I believe that seaitiy, they are quite relieved. It’s happened,” he end. "1 
therefore donT think they’ll do much to rock foe boat" He added that a 
Labour fifeefion victory was "not something that worries me. too much." 
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The madia spot&ght was turned on beards yesterday, when a 
flustered Tony Blair struggled at tvs morning press 
conference to justify his comments about devolution In foe 
Scotsman. Unable to remember the names of the journalists 
questioning him, he referred to them as "the beard on the 
left” and “foe beard on foe right" The Labour leader may 
wish he had shown the bearded community efittia more- 
respect If he wins on May 1st, he Is committed to appointing 
three bearded men (Frank Dobson, Robin Cook and David 
Btunkett) to the Cabinet, the first since Sidney Webb In-1930. 
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Manifesto details: Big idea is to fund £2bn education programme with Ip rise in basic income tax 

Lib-Dems focus on improving schools 


The Libtml Democrats ’ big Mm 
is to pump £2bn per year into the 
education service, funded by a 
penny on die basic rue of income 
tax. Tlx following is edited ver* 
sion of their manifesto. 

Education 

Extra money raised for educa- 
tion would be spent on doubling 
the amount of cash available for 
books and equipment within a 
year, reducing primary school 
class sizes to less than 30, in- 
vesting £500m in buildings' 
maintenance over five years 
and giving adults more chances 
to learn. 

The Liberal Democrats also 
promise high-quality early- years' 
education for all three and four- 
year-olds whose parents want it, 
and the scrapping of thelbries' 
nursery voucher scheme. 

The party wants to set up a 
General Teaching Council, 
strengthen the school inspection 
system, support teachers to 
m aintain discipline and launch 
a national Truancy Watch 
scheme. The National Curricu- 
lum would be replaced with a 
more flexible Minimum Cur- 
riculum Entitlement. 

All major faith groups would 
be allowed to establish publicly- 
funded schools if they had suf- 
ficient community support, and 
independent schools would 
have to work with state schools 
if they wanted state funding. 

There would be more access 
to further education, and the 
Student Loans Scheme for 
higher education would be 
replaced with a repayment 
scheme linked to earning?. The 
party also proposes that all 16- 
to 19-year-olds would receive 



ing .secrecy and guaranteeing 


the equivalent of two days' 
training a week. 

The economy 

Priorities would be to provide 
stability, to encourage long- 


term investment and to promote 
enterprise and small business. 
The Bank of England would 
become an independent UK 
Reserve Bank, charged with 
keeping inflation low and 
accountable to Parliament. 


Borrowing should not ex- 
ceed total investment, and the 
government would be account- 
able to Parliament for keeping 
to that rule. Wasteful spending 
would be cm. Effective public- 
private partnerships would be 


promoted, and councils' bor- 
rowing would be curtailed. 

Jobs 

Unemployment benefits would 
be turned into “working bene- 






if you've got a bigger than average gat dec Vw-.ft gwi\\ 
interested in Flymo's range of bigger lhan notm\ nwttfetv 
Avaiiahle as either push or self propelled, a\\ 

18 inch cutting width, powerful petrol engines andEfoWxte 
bags. They offer more value and reliability vna\ty ^\vn\\a\ 

sized mowers, starting at around £179.99 and com'mg \n\XVv 'o> 
year bodywork guarantee. For more information ^ty 

nearest stockist. Freephone 0800 174 791 to f ind out W\e.\j 


fits" paid to employers to reauit 
and train people. Investment in 
the infrastructure, promotion of 
small businesses and energy 
conservation will create hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs. 

Business 

Banks wiU be encouraged to 
develop new sources of private 
finance for nmflll and medium 
businesses as well as new codes 
of banking practice. Red tape 
will be cut by stopping Euro- 
pean institutions interfering 
and Whitehall departments 
from adding their own new 
rules to the European ones. 

Regional development agen- 
cies would foster partnerships 
between business and local au- 
thorities, tourism would be pro- 
moted and employees would be 
given new rights. Firms would 
have to publish information on 
their investment achievements. 

Industrial relations 

The benefits of the Social Chap- 
ter of the Maastricht Treaty 
would be extended to all UK 
employees, but new rules which 

amities would be resisted-* 50 

Employees would be given 
new rights to consultation and 
participation in derisions. Prof- 
it-sharing and share-ownership 
schemes wonld be encouraged. 

Consumers ' 

Ombudsmen schemes would 
help customers to get redress if 
they had complaints, and prod- 
uct standards 3ndlabeffing would 
be improved. Food products 
with genetically modified ingre- 
dients would be dearly labelled. 

. An Office of Utility Regula- 
tion would be set up, and utili- 
ties would be asked to involve 
their customers in ownership 
and control of their compa- 
nies. Independent regulation 
of financial services would be im- 
proved. The Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission would be 
merged noth the Office of Fair 
Thidmg to promote competition. 

The Environment 

Tkses on pollution would be in- 
creased while income tax was 
cut. Every government policy 
would have environmental ob- 
jectives built into it. and tough 
targets would be set to cut en- 
ergy waste, reduce traffic con- 
gestion and control pollution. 

Carbon dioxide emissions 
would be cut by 30 per cent from 
die 1990 level within 15 years. 
Central and local government 
would have to meet targets for 
sustainability and biodiversity. 

A separate department for 
environment and energy policy 
would be set up, and the Envi- 
ronment Agency would be giv- 
en stronger powers to enforce 
compliance with the law. 

Animal welfare would be 
promoted through a dog regis- . 
tration scheme, new rules on 
transporting live animals and a 
ban on animal testing for cos- 
metics, weapons and tobacco, A 
free vote on hunting would be 
held in the Commons. 

Transport 

Public transport would be ex- 
panded through partnerships 
with the private sector. London 
Underground would remain in 
public ownership but would be 
oven the right to seek private 
finance for new investment 
. Reight on the railways would 
be trebled and passengers dou- 
bled by 2010. Rail track would be 
given targets for. investment, 
and if it foiled the government 
would withhold .public subsi- 


On til© record: Paddy Ashdown (centre) outlining his party’s manifesto during an interview with John Humphrys on BBC Radio 4's Today praffamme yesterday Photogaph; John Voos 


dies and use the money to buy 
aaxitrolling interest miL On the 
roads, car tax waiid be cut to £10 
for cars up to 1600cc, but petrol 
duty would go up by 4p a litre. 

Housing 

Houses would be built through 
public-private partnerships, and 
mortgage interest tax relief will 

ere^rfortgage Benefit. Over 
time, housing benefit for people 
renting would become part of the 
same system. By 2000, no one 
would be forced to sleep on the 
streets. Councils would be made 
to set up self-funding rent de- 
posit schemes to help homeless 
people into private bousing. 

Rules forcing under-25s on 
benefit to live m shared hous- 
es would be scrapped. 

Crime 

An extra 3,000 police officers 
would be put on the beat with- 
in a year. Yoong offenders 
wonld be made to repay their 
debt to society, and citizens’ ser- 
vice would help them to get in- 
volved in crime prevention 
schemes. 

The Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice will be overhauled and the 
use of community sentences en- 
couraged fo order to ensure that 
no one goes to prison unless it 
is essential to the public. A Roy- 
al (foimmsson will be set up to 
tackle the problem of drugs. 

Rural communities 

The Liberal Democrats would 
work -to replace the Common 
Agricultural FoBcy and the Com- 
mon Fisheries Policy and would 
set up an independent Food 
Commission. Village schools and 
shops would be supported and 
rural areas would be helped 
through more affordable hous- 
ing and better transport 

Arts and media 

Media monopolies would be 
tackled, the BBC would be 
protected, and the National 
Lottery would be used to im- 
prove access to the arts. Fihn 
production in Britain would be 
promoted. 

Health 

The party would increase funding 
fort>PNHSty£SWmayear. mas> 
taining it as a comprehensive ser- 
vice free at the pomt of need arid 
funded p rimar ily from urea rim 
The aimwCTikl be tomato the NHS 
irare atmmtahte andb egm a sfaift 
towards preventive mecficinfc 

Tbbacco advertising and pro- 
motion would be banned. The 
party would make the Health 
Education Authority “truly in- 
depmdenr and free to criticise 
government policy. A Food 
Commission, independent of 
the agriculture ministry, would 
seek to ensure that food was 
healthy and safe; £2Q0m would 
be invested each year to recruit 

more staff for front&K care. This 
would be enough for 10,000 ex- 
tra nurses or 5,000 more doctors. 

The party would also aim to 
cut hospital waiting lists to a 
maximum of six months over 
three years. There would be an 
end to the Two-tier" service in 
which treatment depends on the 
type of GP people go to. Free 
eye and dental cheeks would be 
restored. A National Inspec- 
torate for Health and Social 
Care would be established to 
improve standards .and pro- 
mote patients’ interests. 

Political Reform 

The . aim would be to restore 
trust in British politics by end- 


Bfll-of Rights would be passed 
and as a first step the European 
Convention on Human. Rights 
would be incorporated into UK 
law. A Human RighB Cdm- 
‘ mission would.be set up to 
protect individual rights and a 
Ministty of Justice would be es- 
tahKshedL The party opposes the 
introduction of identity cards. 

■ There would be a Freedom 
of information Act establishing 
a citizen’s right to know. Un- 
necessary quangos would be 
scrapped and there would be 
. greater use of referendu m s. 

Outdated institutions would 
need to be modernised, giving 
a bigger gay to Britain’s nations, 

. regions and local communities. 
There would be home role for 
Scotland and TOles and re- 
fflopal derisio n- making in Fng- 
tand would be made more 
accountable. 

wcraldbe introduaxLatid there 
would be reforms to F&diameat. 
Higher standards of conduct for 
politicians would be expected. 
There would be a fixed parlia- 
mentary term of four years. 

The number of MPs in the 
Commons would be cut by 200 
- a third and the Lords would 
be transformed into a predom- 
inantly elected chamber. In 
Northern Ireland there would 
be a power-sharing executive to 
ensure a respect for individual 
liberties. 

Opportunities 

Individual seff-reiiance would be 
promoted, strengthening equal- 
ity for all before the law. In em- 
ployment the party would work 
for a society that cherishes di- 
versity. There would be more 
help for the long-term unem- 
ployed to get them back into 
work and welfare system would 
be modernised to provide a 
more effective safety net for the 
disadvantaged, to encourage 
work without compulsion and 
to widen opportunities. 

For older people there would 
be a minimum standard of liv- 
ing in retirement and there 
would be a “flexible decade of 
retirement” between the ages of 
60 and 70. 

For younger people there 
would be new rights and new re- 
sponsibilities. All those be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 19 
would have the opportunity to 
work, learn, train or take a ptace 
on a new Citizen’s Service 
where two years woric for the 
community would be offered 

Emilies would benefit from 
a new system in which Income 
Support and Family Credit 
would be replaced try a simpler 
and more efficient Low In- 
come Benefit. That would help 
people back to work. 

Employers would face 
tourer obligations to introduce 
equal opportunities and the 
pensions system would be made 
fairer to women. Comprehen- 
sive legislation would be passed 
to ensure dvfl rights for disabled 
people. Britain would play a 
leading role in strengthening 
European legislation banning 
discrimination against ethnic 
minorities. Lesbians and gay 
men would enjoy equality be- 
fore the law. 

Foreign Policy 

Britain needs to play a leading 
role in shaping Europe, de- 
mocratising its institutions and 
strengthening its role as a pro- 
moter of prosperity, peace and 
security. Any major changes in 
Britain's relationship with 
Europe would have to be 
endorsed in a referendum. A 
plebiscite would have to endorse 
a single currency, but the par- 
ty believes that it would bring 
low inflation and low interest 
rates. 


A copy of the party's Annual'S* 
Contract would w delivered to 
each household following the 
Budget each year. There would 
be no taxation without expla- 
nation, no promises unless they 
have been costed and no more 
tax without tarkling waste. 

Under the banner “fair tax 
for alT the party would want to 
ensure that everyone con- 
tributes according to their abil- 
ity to pay and that the burden 
is fairiy shared. It would aim ti> 
take more of those on low in- 
comes out of tax completely. 
There would be a clampdown 
on tax avoidance and evasion. 

The basic rate of income tax 
would increase from 23p to 
24p in the pound to help finance 
investment in education. The 
starting rate for the payment of 
taxation would increase by £200 
to £4,245. This cut would be 
paid for by introducing newrate 
of income tax of 50 per cent 
payable on income over 
£100,000 a year. 

Half a million people would 
be freed from taxation alto- 
gether- Five pencewould be put 
cm a packet of cigarettes, which 
would be used to restore free 
eye and dental checks and 
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Manifesto analysis: Strategy confronts painful truths about the limits of government and fiscal policy 
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Bold pledges 
to tax rich, 
but numbers 

do not add up 


Here I stand: Paddy Ashdown proudly displays the party's new manifesto outside the launch 

EDUCATION 
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Radical schools plan at a price 


Lucy Ward 

Education Correspondent 

The Liberal Democrats have a 
well-worn mantra on education 
policy - others may claim edu- 
cation is their priority and pas- 
sion. but only if we are prepared 
10 pay for improvement. 

A pledge to put an extra pen- 
ny in the pound on income tax 
to invest in education is Paddy 
Ashdown’s best known and 
most promoted election 
promise, and part of a package 
of measures which mark the 
Liberal Democrats out as the 
most radical oftbe three main 
parties on education.' ' -«; . 

Teachers, promised smsffler 
class sizes and more cashfor re- 
sources, would regard such a 


deal as “an apple for the readier 
with jam on ir, as one delegate 
sceptically told his union con- 
ference this Easter. 

However, the party which is 
least likely to^ win power on May 
1 has also troubled to include 
the least concrete detail on the 


Only theLibefal Democrats 
are promising to bring all 
schools, including grant main- 
tained, back into a single frame 
work under ‘Tight touch” local 
authority control. 

-Labour also promises^ to 
abolish GM status but will of- 
fer schools the option of stay- 
ing at arm's length from local 
education authorities along the 
same fines as church schools. 

■ The Liberal Democrats are 


against selection, but would 
leave the future of grammar 
schools to be decided locally. 
However, they omit to explain 
how local education authories 
could measure public support or 
opposition to grammars. 

On class size, the party goes 
beyond Labour's promise to a 
.maximum of 30 for five- , six- 
and seven-year-olds, ptedginglo 
extend the same ceiling to all 
primary schools within five 
years. 

The National Curriculum, 
to be tinkered with by Labour, 
would be cheerfully scrapped by 
the Liberal Democrats, who 
pledge to replace ft with a 
teacher-pleasing Minimum 
Qirricuhun Entitlement. ■ . 

Tfce party is also more geiir 


emus than its rivals towards 
training and further education 
- the unfashionable Cinderel- 
la sector whkii frequently com- 
plains of losing out to schools 
aiMi universities. In a radical, un- 
costed but highly expensive 
move, it promises to pay course 
fees for all adults on approved 
further education courses, 
which students mnst currently 
finance themselves. 

The money would be paid 
into individual learning ac- 
counts available to every adult 
and including contributions 
from government, individuals . 
and employers. . 

The Liberal Democrats, with 
£2bn annually in extra income 
tax xospend, sprinkle education 
spending pledges more liberal- 


ly through their manifesto than 
the other parties. First call on 
the pot of money would be nurs- 
ery education. Like Labour, it 
would scrap nursery vouchers 
and seek to offer early years ed- 
ucation not onlv for four-year- 
olds but all three-year-olds 
whose parents wanted it 

The £2bn pot, looking some- 
what elastic-sided, ft also ear- 
marked for increased invest- 
ment in books and equipment, 
for higher education and pri- 
mary class size reductions. 

More jam on the apple for 
teachers ft a £5 00m pledge 
over five years to tackle sdiool 
repairs and maintenance. But 
the spending would only dent 
the estimated £3 Jbn backlog on 
repairing crumbling schools. 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor ■ 

The Liberal Democrats’ mani- 
festo presents economic policies 
that appear to haw the courage 
of Labour's convictions. 

Here ft an ostentatiously 
honest economic strategy that 
confronts the painful truths 
about the limits on govern- 
ment and which makes some 
difficult choices aboat taxing the 
rich in order to alleviate the lot 
of the poor. 

So. yesterday's manifesto 
promised independence for the 
Bank of England, in the context 
of membership of the single Eu- 
ropean currency. 

Interest rate decisions would 
be taken out of the political 
sphere, subject to the Bank’s 
accountability to Parliament 
for delivering low inflation. 

The document also commit- 
ted the Liberal Democrats, like 
Labour, to the tough “golden 
rule” for public borrowing. 

Government spending would 
only be allowed to exceed rev- 
enues; on average over the 
course of the business cycle, by 
an amount which was equal to 
public-sector investment. 

Setting such admirably clear 
rules for interest rates and gov- 
ernment borrowing leaves the 
party with no option but to 
make a virtue of raising taxes, 
in order to spend more money 
on its priority - education and 
tr aining 

The Liberal Democrats are 
the only party to say unequiv- 
ocally that they would raise in- 
come tax. 

A penny on the baric rate, 
taking it to 24p, would raise just 
under £2bn a year. A married 


taxpayer on average pay would 
have to fork out an extra £4 a 
week. 

Full marks to Paddy Ash- 
down for honesty in saying that 
taxes will have to rise, but the 
near-£2bn a year in extra rev- 
enues would not go far in the 
education system. 

Nor has the party - any more 
than Labour - spelt out how it 
would fill the £1 Jbn gap in pub- 
lic finances which will be 
opened up by halting the pri- 
vatisation programme. 

Yesterday's manifesto went a 
step further, by promising in- 
come redistribution, a theme 
addressed more explicitly here 
than in Labour's manifesto. 

Whai it does not do ft spell 
out the limi ts to reducing in- 
equality through the tax system: 
the Liberal Democrats’ painful 
truths turn out to be less hon- 
est than Labour’s more modest 
proposals. 

The Liberal Democrats 
would introduce a top rate of tax 
of SOp in the pound for people 
earning more than £100,000 a 
year, to pay for increased in- 
come tax thresholds that would 
take some low-paid people out 
of the tax net altogether and 
reduce income tax for the ma- 
jority of taxpayers. 

It sounds radical stuff, until 
you crunch through the num- 
bers. According to the Institute 
for Fiscal Studies, the poorest 
tenth of households in the coun- 
try would gain on average 5 
pence a week from the these tax 
proposals, and the next four- 
tenths up would gain between 
lOp and 2Qp. Everybody in the 
top half of the income distrib- 
ution would lose out between 5 
pence a week near the middle 


up to £11 a wuck at the vay top. 

Paul Johnson, a researcher at 
the IFS, says: “You would have 
to spend an awful lot of mon- 
ey to make people at the bot- 
tom of the income distribution 
significantly better off.” There 
are tens of millions of people on 
low incomes compared with 
the 140,000 taxpayers on more 
than £100,000 a year who would 
be expected to stump up. 

The Liberal Democrats have 
one other tax wheeze - switch- 
ing the burden of taxation from 
jobs and spending to pollution 
and the depletion of natural re- 
sources. They also promise to 
use new national indicators of 
well-being, which indude mea- 
sures of the quality of life and 
environmental sustainability. 

It is hard to argue with such 
painless environmentalism - 
reduce tax on individuals and let 
the polluter pay. But here again, 
the manifesto ignores the prob- 
lems of scale. 

The taxes that raise the most 
government revenues- income 
tax, VAT and corporation tax - 
draw on an enormous tax base. 
Green tax rates would need to 
be exorbitantly high to raise a 
similar amount of revenue, be- 
cause we spend far less on pol- 
luting activities, such as driving, 
than the consumer spending to- 
tal on which VAT ft levied, for 
instance. 

There ft nothing wrong with 
environmen tally-friendly taxa- 
tion. But Liberal Democrats 
stretch their honesty to break- 
ing point when they pretend 
their proposal for a long-term 
shift from taxim wealth-creation 
to taxing pollution-creation 
would mark a radical transfor- 
mation of the tax system. 


LAW & ORDER 




Taking a liberal 
route to the 
heart of crime 




rivals red-faced 


Now you can collect 


Patricia Wynn- Davies 

It was to be expected that of the 
three main political parties, 
only the Liberal Democrats 
would set out their policies on 
crime in a traditionally ■‘Uber- 
a T context, and they alone 
have specifically chosen to 
group pledges ° n law an< i order 
alongside those on issues such 
as housing, in the context of 
wider social values. “Many peo- 
ple feel too frightened to leave 
their home,” the manifesto 
says, but adds: “Many do not 

have a decent home." 

Thus there are four linked 
priorities: 3,000 more police of- 
ficers on the beat; the buildmg 
of more affordable and secure 
housing; the ending by 2000 of 


community. 

The Ub Dems are the onty 
main party to spell out that it 
would “encourage the use of 
community semences, as an al- 
ternative to 

result ft likely to be less reof- 
fending, and use prison sen- 
tences where they are essential 
to public protection or to make 
punishment effective . 


The manifesto adds that the 
Lib Dems would concentrate 
resources on crime prevention 
and on increasing conviction 
rates, rather, than on buildmg 
prisons, and renews the party’s 
call for a Royal Commission to 
develop policies for tackling foe 
drugs problem “at its roots"! It 
pledgesto mcxeasetbe elected 
memberfoipcrfpcdiaaulhorities 
and to create an accountable po- 
lice authority for London. In the 
“secure communities” section 
the party says it would ensure 
that the police took “further 
steps to reduce the level of racial 
and homophobic violence”, and 
put more police into ruraT areas. 

A new Human Rights Com- 
mission and Bill of Rights would 
ensure equality before the law 
for lesbians and gay men, and the 
party would outlaw incitement 
to hatred and discrimination in 
housing and employment, on 
grounds of sexual orientation.- 
Legislation would secure foe 
civil rights of disabled people and 

foe Commission for Racial 
Equality’s code would be given 
statutory force. Immigration law 
too would be reformed- to en- 
able “genuine” family reunions 
in Britain.' 


fU LI KUBS 9CIVOOfl 

Environment Correspondent 

The Liberal Democrats promise 
much more radical green poli- 
cies than either foe two main 


devote an .entire manifesto 
chapter to foe environment 

Tbemost striking proposalis 
to Jjavea “carbon tax” on coal, 
oO and gas. The money it will 
raise — foe party hasnot yet said 
how much - WouhTbe used to 
cut VAT and employers’ Na- 
tkmai Insurance Contributions. 

- - Even if foe party never has 
raoretban30MPs. it has played 
an important part in lifting es* 
vironmental issues up the agen- 
da. It (fidlhis with its 1992 and 
1997 manifestos, and by having 
its MPs sponsor two important 
.“green". private member’s Bills 
which got through Parliament, 
on energy conservation and 
traffic reduction. 

The party says' foe new car-! 
bon tax is needed for Britain to 
cut its annual emissions of cli- 
{nate-ebangmg carbon dioxide 
gas by 30 per cent over 15 
years. That target ft more am- 
bitious than foe Conservatives’ 
20 to 15 per cent, or Labour’s 


proposed cut of 20 per cent by 
2010. The cost of foe annual tax 
disc for cars under 1600cc will 
be era. from £145 to £10 to boost 
sales of smaller vehicles which 
produce less pollution and car- 
bon dioxide. The revenues lost 
by this tax cut will be replaced 
tty putting foe duty on road fu- 
els up by 4p a litre. 

Other green proposals in- 
clude a levy on buildmg devel- 
opments on greenfield sites in 
-town and country. Local coun- 
cils will be allowed to bring in 
vehide tolling systems for con- 
gested roads. VAT on energy- 
saving materials, such as 
insulation, wifi be cut from 15 j 
to 8 per cent, the same as for 
electricity and gas. The Liber- | 
al Democrats promise to end | 
fod poverty in the 2 mflb'on low- ! 
est income households, with an I 
- insulation anri draughtproofing 
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an average £85 a year. 

The party says it would 
double the number of passen- 
gers carried on Brteun’srailways 
by 2010. Charles Secrett, di- 
rector of Friends of foe Earth, 
said: “This is foe greenest man- 
ifesto ever produced by any 
major party in Britain.” 


Get on the ball with Britain's 
only money back credit card 


The- Liberal Democrats’ 66- 
oace manifesto was basicafty a 

flourishes added by Paddy Ash- 

Lest the parly be accused of 

Liberals, strategists have^m- 
sftted all foe pledges have been 

costed in detaiL 

About two years ago, Alan ■ 

Beifo. foe deputy leadtt; was 
asked to take charge of the 

process, which- involved pro- 
r ...uiutinn miMv unn 


S the party. Tliejong 
gestation period meant ftaMjOr 
Ete the Conservative: Party, 

“we cannot pull^ last^ annute rab- 
bits from foe hat”. 

foe document is foe- 


Ashdown added finishing touch to the 
document Barrie dement reports 

Liberal Democrat policy com- rather foe u outcomes” .such as 
mittee and foe parEamentaxy smaller class sizes and shortei 
party, bet there was an “inner .hospital waiting lists, which 
Cabinet” 'of thr ee wifo the formed foe centrepiece of yes- 
areatest degree of influence. ' terday’s document. EducatiM 
Apart from Mr Ashdown, and health were foe “big . 
who chairs the policy commit- ' Although foe p^ preten 

tee Lord Wallace of Saftaire nottosee itself on the ri^-lCT 
took the. role of rapporteur ^political spectrum. LiberaJ 
and distilled foe views of party Democrat oflfaafe conreded 
members. Neil Stocklcy, head that its preoccupation with foe 
of policy, was responsible for its need-far com^nnaum foe 
intellectual respectability. 

There was an attempt to em- djghMwng, while rts call turn- 
phasire practicality. According 'creased taxation to 
io partySces! foe 1992 elec- Iprovementsm 
tion manifesto was concerned foealfo was vag uely le ftwmg. 
with processes, such as Europe ‘The /preferred fbmmtation is 
constitutional reform,? “rhdKal but pragmatic", • - 


rather foe “outcomes” ,suchas 
smaller class sizes and shorter 
.hospital waiting lists, which 
formed foe centrepiece of yes- 
terday’s document. Ed uca ti on 
and health were the “big ideas”. 

Although the party prefers 
nottosee itself on foe right-left 
political spectrum. Liberal 
* Democrat oflkaals conceded 
that its preoccupation with foe 
need for competition in foe 
economy could be described as 
right-wing, while its call for in- 
erfeased taxation to pay for hn- 
Iprovements in .education and 
foealfo was vaguely left-wing. 
tThe. preferied formulation is 
^“iSdfieal but pragmatic” -• • 


Over foe last 18 months, 
draffs of the document have 
been presented to the policy 
committee and the partyspar- 
liamenrary representatives! 

. where it has been amended. 
There was also consultation 
with outside research organi- 
sations and trade associations. 

Members get a look-in, ac- 
cording to party officials. Their 
representatives at annual con- 
ferences elect more foan half 
foe policy committee, foe otb-; 
er half befog "co-opted wor- 
fo^anderqjpdb party figures. 

The'4,000 representatives at 
. foe annual conferences also 
engage hr debates over policy 
papers which .feed into foe . 
maniftsta^vo weeks ago it was 
gjveafoefiualspitandpoHshby 1 

the poh'cy committee. • ; 


The new Alliance & Leicester Credit Card gives you 
money back on every purchase, every-vear! There’s n 
other card like it in the UJK. today! 

Just look at all the advantages you enjoy: 

I money back on every purchase, every year 
I double money back of up to 2% in 1997 
I no annual fee - unlike many other credit cards 
I up to 46 days interest-free credit 
I free Purchase Protection 


Get on the ball for 
double money back . 
Apply today 

^CALL FREE 

0500 83 83 83 


XOEA 


Quoting Ref: 

Lines open 24 hours a day, 


Low standard rates 

0(17.9% APR and 
12.9% APR on transkrred 

balances until they are repaid 


ALLIANCE 


I 



I YES - please send my FREE finfonnatton Pack on the new 

t Alliance fc Leicester money back credit eortf. 




I MrfMfi/Mia/Ms 


Date of Birth 


■ ■ ■ _ - ___ | Td.Na.«.siPw<fa XOEA j I j 

■ LEILESI^ER I Pose to: Alliance Sc Leicester Credit Cards, 7 aftSJSS 1 "*/ I 

ft-lk , FREEPOST, 58-62 Hagley Road, L _ I 

j^Bhmfoglmi B16 8PE. (No stamp needed.) ** t *^*KS Jj 
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TV network buys up last days 


Ton Cornwell 

Los Angeles 




Giving new meaning to the 
phrase cnlr film, a US network 
has announced plans to turn a 
now-familiar tale of castration, 
comets, and tragi-comic death 
into a television movie. 

Several Hollywood producers 
had publicly declared the Heav- 
en’s Gate cult off-limits on the 
grounds of poor taste and a 
weak plot 

But the ABC network says it 
has now signed a deal to pro- 
duce a film based on the story 
of its lone survivor. And if 
emer ging details of the cult’s life 
are anything to go by. there is 
plenty of bathos to go around. 

In the weeks before their sui- 
cides, cult members went gam- 
bling in Las Vegas, watched 
killer whales leap at San Diego’s 
Sea World, and took a bus trip 
through Califo rnia. 

The lone survivor, a com- 
puter designer, Richard Ford, 
known as “Rio D'Angelo” in the 
cult, left the group four weeks 
before its 39 members com- 
mitted mass suicide in their 
home north of San Diego. 
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He became the subject of a 
media manhunt when he was 
named as the source of an 
anonymous call alerting police 
to the deaths. As late as Thurs- 
day, ABC tad insisted it was not 


developing a film. 

But the sudden change of 
heart came as the network be- 
gan running trailers for an ex- 
clusive interview with Mr Ford 
on its tekvcdon newsmagazine, 


“Prime Time Live". 

Network officials insisted 
there was no connection, but 
netting “Rio” was dearly a ma- 
jor scoop. Mr Ford reportedly 
drove to the hill-top villa and 


discovered the bodies after re- 
ceivrng two videotapes in wfaidi 


ccivrng iwu vHJcucapcs m wmcn .peveny nms pusincssman tor 
membexs announced they were whom he worked as a World 

TV.I. J nL. 
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the tfamblhm capita! of 
America, was ooe of the 
places vWtad hy nwnbw. 
of the cult In the weeks 
before their suicides 


Source, to do some web site 
work. . . 

Its chairman Peter Locke in- 
sisted it would be a "spiritual 
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and compdlinK" 1 - account ihw 
dealt with cull membe rs a s 
“productive human beings". 
ABC itself was hardly trum- 
peting the film deal yesterday, 
and there may be lingering 
concerns about how. exactly, the 
story will unfold . 

-Wt will stick to the human 
element," Mr Matrorks, who 
•wffl serve as an executive pro- 
ducer. cold the Los Angnes 
Times. The trips of the last days 
arc recorded in a meticulous 
ledger. Its last entry shows they 

marled their next month's rent. 

-and paid a $150 library fine. 
Having filmed the videotapes in 
which each and every member 
described why they planned to 
leave this earth, they went out 
for pizza and a movie. 
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Nick Maizorids, the 
Is businessman for 


Locke company, whiefa has 
duced television films with 


ly Parton and other stars, and 
had coincidentally employed 
Mr Rad when it contracted with 
the cub's business arm, Higher 


British aid for 
Colombian 


refugee crisis 


Pti Davison 

Latin America Correspondent 


"With US aid to Colombia large- 
ly frozen because of so-called 
drug-smuggling “de-certifica- 
tion,” Britain has steppedin to 
provide badly needed aid to 
7,000 refugees fleeing a bloody 
three-way military conflict 

Despite a recent history of 
kidnappings of British Petrole- 
um workers in Colombia, the 
British government was the 
first to provide food, medicine, 
tents and mattresses this week 
to refugees along the north- 
western coast of the violence- 
tom South American nation. 

Rural Colombians are used to 
warfare. Marxist guerrillas con- 
trol most areas beyond the city 
suburbs. But the north-west of 
the country, close to the Pacif- 
ic coast, is now the scene of war- 
fare that makes Sixties’ Vietnam 
almost pale by comparison. 

‘Guerrillas of the so-called 
Revohttionaiy Armed {forces of 


ball-style caps backwards, cov- 
er their epaulettes and appear 
far belter fed mid paid than the 
usual conscripts. Most Colom- 
bians believe they are regular or 

retired soldiers in the pay of the 

government or cocaine lords 
who control much of the coun- 
try’s economy . 

While these two groups arc 
baffling it out with everything 
from rifles to mortars, the 
Colombian airforce has been 
bombarding the north-west in 
an effort to crush the guerrillas. 
That is why 7,000 people fled 
their homes in the last two 
weeks and why the British gov- 
ernment is providing aid. 

While the US has been play- 
ing politics over Colombia- the 
American embassy© Bogota re- 
gards itself as a kind of de fac* 
to government - British diplo- 
mats have been quietly hying to 
influence events on the ground. 

Britain had already set up a 


Colombia (Parc) long ruled the 
jungle-dad Uraba region where 


jungle-dad Uraba region where 
soldiers, mostly conscripts 
brought in from other regions, 
feared to tread. Then, recent- 
ly, along came so-called para- 
military groups who bear a 
striking resemblance to the reg- 
ular army but wear their base- 


to educate young Colombians 
via new computer technology. It 
was the British government that 
turned a rubbish dump in the 
cocaine-cradle city of Medellin 
into an open-air theatre a few 
years ago. “It was in line with 
that tradition that we stepped 
in,” said Johnny Wfelsh, British 
embassy spokesman in Bogota. 


Barclays denies bail 
link to jailed banker 


Blzabeth Nash 

Madrid 


Spain's disgraced former bank- 
ing supremo, Mario . Conde, 
sentenced to sixyears in jailftir 
fraud, has until Monday morn- 
ing to raise a staggering £10m 
bail, and Madrid's financial 
world is awash with rumours 
that a British bank is orches- 


trating the operation. 
Spanish National Radio 


ported yesterday that Barclays 
was seeking to raise the mon- 
ey. The bank denies the report. 
“Barclays has nothing to do with 
any such operation,” said the 
bank's Madrid spokesman yes- 
terday. “The reports, which we 
think are being spread by an- 
other bank, are unfounded." 

Midland, whose name is also 
circulating, “categorically de- 
nies” it was involved. 


ly for a Spanish bank to lend to 
Mr Conae because such an op- 
eration cannot be judged pure- 


Conde had worked with Bar- 
clays during his glory days as 
bead of the prestigious Banesto 
bank in the early 1990s. 

Mr Conde, once one of the 
most powerful figures in Spain, 
was sacked from Banesto in 
1993, accused of creating a 
“black hole" of £3bn. 



PROTECT CHILDREN: DON’T MAKE 
THEM BREATHE YOUR SMOKE 


If we're faster 
and cheaper than 
the AA or RAC 
why join them? 
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reefed away in horror at the 
prospect of shoring up the man 
held responsible for the gravest 
crisis in Spain's banking histo- 
,iy. The Spanish news agency 
Efe, citing “sources dose to the 
operation”, reported on Thurs- 
day that an unnamed British 
bank had stepped in. 

Barclays Madrid spokesman 
said: “It would be very unlike- 


ON 


hr on financial terms”. Mr 
Conde had worked with Bar- 
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Zaire’s 

rebels 

prove a 
powerful 
force for 
change in 
Africa 

The US is implicated in the 
conflict, reports Mary Braid 


la a matter of months Zaire's 
rebel forces have stripped the 
once mighty dictator. President 
Mobutu Sese Seko, of any 
lingering illusions of invincibil- 
ity, snatching vast swathes of his 
territory as if it was candy from 
Lhe hands of a toddler. 

As they advance this week on 
the southern, mineral-rich 
provinces of Kasai and Shaba, 
threatening the diamond mm«»g 
of Mbuji-Mayi which have 
served as Mr Mobutu's personal 
bank for three corrupt decades, 
the rebels appear to be chang- 
ing forever the face of Africa’s 
thud largest country. 

They enter peace talks in 
South Africa this weekend in a 
strong position; not bad for a 
force rubbished by Western 
diplomats as recently as 
February. 

But the repercussions of the 
rebellion are being felt beyond 
Zaire’s borders across a vast 
tract of Africa. It has affected 
the course of the civil war 
devastating Sudan to the north 
and nudged the Angolan peace 
process back on track tens of 
thousands of miles to the south 
by closing the ’supply routes 
through Zaire crucial to Unit* 
rebels. 


Whether a bigger game plan 
was envisaged in October when 
the Rwandan-backed Banya- 
mulenge Tutsis began their 
revolt in eastern Zaire is a 
matter of debate. But the ques- 
tion has spawned a multitude of 
conspiracy theories implicat- 
ing foreign powers, including 
the United States. 

The most extreme conspira- 
cies cl aim the US has a master- 
plan for the region. This view 
is most popular with the Fbench, 
utterly wretched about then- 
waning influence in Africa. 

But African political analysts 
also give it credence. The exis- 
tence of an overall US game 
plan is not an outlandish propo- 
sition, says Richard Cornwall of 
the Africa Institute of South 
Africa. He believes an Ameri- 
can political “wish list” and US 
commercial interests have 
shaped events. 

Although the world’s atten- 
tion has been fixed on Zaire and 
its border with Rwanda, Mr 
Cornwall places Sudan at the 
centre of a complex political 
web. The US’s desire to see the 
overthrow of Sudan’s Islamic 
government - which it accuses 
of sponsoring international 
terromm - led it to provide ’ 
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Life as usual: Zairean rebels greet each other in downtown Bukavu, which they took over nearly a week ago 


Photograph: Reuters 


$20m of nou-lethal mili tary aid 

to neighbouring Eritrea, 
Ethiopia and Uganda earlier 
this year. • • 

Until the October uprising, 
the Ugandan Lord’s Resistance 
Army, backed and sheltered by 
Sudan, was using north-eastern 
Zaire to launch raids into 
Uganda. The Banyamulenge 
rebellion conveniently allowed 
Uganda to shut down the LRAs 
attack route while its ally Rwan- 
da eradicated the Hutu threat 
which had sat just on its border 
since the genocide of 800,000 
Tutsis in 1994. 

Mr Cornwall believes the 
US gave the nod to Ugandan 
President Yoweri Museveni and 
the Rwandans to back the 
Banyamulenge. Then Laurent 
Kabila, the rebel leader, was 
diwnwKwi as frontman and few, 
if any, recognised the potential 
for a genome Zairean rebellion 
or foresaw just how easily Zaire 
might fall. 

Mr Cornwall places Mr 
Museveni at the centre of 
eveate. The Ugandan OTea- 
dent is the role model tor an 
emerging block of African 
countries - Eritrea, Ethiopia 
and ' Rwanda —'afl headed 
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When France recently tried 
to step in to save Mobutu's skin 
the US blocked it. 

Of all the old European colo- 
nial powers the French alone 
stubbornly cling to the notion 
of empire in Africa and believe 
their influence there is inextri- 
cably linked with international 
standing. 


independence leaders who have 
won power through the barrel 
of a gun, but whose leadership 
is characterised by good gover- 
nance. ' 

Eritreans, Ethiopians and 
Ugandans have all been 
reported fighting alongside 
Kabila. 


Mr Museveni is a US 
favourite. But its support for 
Uganda and Rwanda has 
brought it into direct conflict 
with the Reach which have seen 
their influence plummet with 
the change in government in 
Rwanda and the demise of Mr 
Mobutu in Zaire. 


world stage Mr Cornwall be- 
lieves French conflict with the 
US rests on competition for 
Africa’s vast untapped reserves 
of minerals and 01 L Zaire is rich 
in cobalt, copper and diamonds 
and substantial oil finds have 
been made recently in Angola 
and Sudan. "The French and 
Americans are battling it out 
over hydrocarbons,” says Mr 
Cornwall, who sees parallels 
with the 19th-century Scramble 
for Africa during which Euro- 
pean governments carved up the 
continent 

“The French are furious at 
the US. Their influence is col- 


lapsing like a house of cards. 
And who is responsible? These 
Yanlde Johnny-Come-Lalelys 
who never bad an laterest 
before," he says. 

The animosity between the 
French and the US is obvious. 
Their diplomats in the region 
have fallen out publicly and 
quite spectacularly. But 
Professor Jack Spence, of the 
Royal Institute for International 
Affairs, in London, believes 
this owes more to French para- 
noia than US commercial or po- 
litical competitiveness. “Africa 
really comes quite far down the 
US's list of priorities," he says. 
“1 doubt President Clinton gives 
it much thought,” 

Crawford Young, an author- 
ity on Zaire based at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, similarly 
dismisses claims about a US 
masterplan. "How many times 
did Warren Christopher visit 
Africa?" he asks. 

US policy in the area, he 
argues, is an example of pre- 


ventative politics, driven by the 
fear that Zaire wOl fragment and 
its instability spill over into 
neighbouring countries. “The 
US interest is a negative inter- 
est. It is a keenness to avoid a 
humanitarian disaster that 
would call for an expensive 
international operation.” 

Many remain unconvinced. 
Just how much commercial 
interests are shaping events 
now may become clearer with 
time. What is certain now. how- 
ever, is that a reborn Zaire, 
cleansed of corruption, could 
become the economic power- 
house for the entire region. 

It has the potential to provide 
hydro-electric power for ibe 
whole of southern Africa. 
Mining experts say it is hard to 
exaggerate the wealth of its 
mineral reserves. Whether they 
have interfered or not, it is 
difficult to imagine. that its 
commercial potential is going 
unnoticed by western and 
African governments. 
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Mothers’ vigil puts 


Turkey to shame 


Christopher de BeHajgue 

Istanbul 


Stroll down Istiklal Street at noon to- 
day, and you might be charmed by 
Istanbul's slightly down-at-heel, ital- 
ianate promenade. Reach the pres- 
tigious Galatasaray High School, 
however, and you begin to feel un- 
comfortable. Roughly 300 links at 
outside the school gates. Their re- 
proachful silence distinguishes them 
from the surrounding jollity. Some 
hold photographs, most of young men. 
These are the Saturday Mothers. 

Entry requirements are ample: 
the loss of a relative or friend in po- 
lice custody. New recruits are wel- 
comed; each month, Ankara's 
Human Rights Association matter ad- 
ditions to the 700-odd Turks they reck- 
on have disappeared while m the 
hands of the Turkish police. 

The relatives of missing Turks 
have been meeting each Saturday 
since May 1995, when Em m e Ocak, 
her husband and a few activists, 
staged the first protest in Istiklal 
Street. Mr and Mrs Ocak, members 


of Turkey’s Alewite religious minor- 
ity, had recently traced the body of 
their missing son to a municipal 
grave. They say he was arrested af- 
ter a bloody confrontation between 
Alewites and police and was not 
seen since “Ws just want to know who 
killed our son/ pleaded Mr Ocak. 
Mr and Mis Ocak have been joined 


ble beginnings, their dub has grown, 
acquiring a certain celebrity. ft>p stars 
dedicate songs to them and liberal 
politicians court their support Even 
the authorities pay them backhand- 
ed compliments. when Istanbul host- 
ed Habitat II, a big conference on the 
future of large cities, the governor had 
the Saturday Mothers cleared with the 
thoroughness employed to shoo away 
prostitutes and stray dogs. 

Common to many Turks remem- 
bered in Istiklal Street is political ac- 
tivism. In the early 1980s, the police 
targeted extreme leftists. Now, the 
Kurdish minority has most to fear. 
Some are arrested on suspicion of 
helping the Kurdish Workers Party, 
an often brutal nationalist organisa- 


tion. Others appear to have done lit- 
tle more than refuse to inform on 
friends and relatives, 'typically, as in 
the case of Hasan Ocak, the police 
dexy arresting the misang person. He 
is simply never seen again. 

Murvet Ozgen, one of the Satur- 
day Mothers’ newest recruits, fears 
her father suffered this fate. On 27 
February, Fikri Ozgen, a septuage- 
narian Kurd, and apparently a polit- 
ically inactive one, was arrested near 
his home in the south-eastern town 
of Diyarbakir. The local military po- 
lice deny taking in Mr Ozgen, al- 


they did. Ms Ozgen says her tauter 
does not have access to the injections 
and inhaler he needs to control his 
chronic asthma. Tie may be dead al- 
ready," she said 

The government has began mak- 
ing concessions, reducing detention 
without trial. And instead of itchy-fin- 



bas begun sending a xnimbiis to] 

Street each Saturday, where the pro- ^ ■ — - — — — — - . . 

testers are invited to register the Soft sett: An employee of the South Korean soft drinks company, Bumyang, demonstrating yesterday in T r ® nt 5/ , ttl ° 

names of the missing. Seoul against Coca-Cola’s /dan to set up a distribution network in Korea. His headband says ‘fighting with unity Knorograpn. 


Celebrate the 


Millennium 



There are only a thousand days left of this 
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travel April — June *97. Call British Airways 
on 0345 222 111, Qaritas on 0345 747 767 or 
see your travel agent for details. 
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Tears before 
bedtime for 


party planners 


Stephan Vines 

Hong Kong 


Celebrations often bring out the 
worst in families. And never 
more so than when the genera- 
tions are at daggers drawn and 
barely speaking to each other. 
Imagin e, therefore, the complex- 
ities of organising one at the 
world’s biggest celebrations inv- 
olving two parties who are every 
bit as intense in their distrust of 
each other as cousins who have 
nursed a grievance for decades. 

Yesterday it emerged that 
Britain and China had reached 
outline agreement on the invi- 
tation list for the £18-5m bash 
which will mark the end of 
British colonial rule and China’s 
resumption of sovereignty over 
Hong Kong cm 30 June. 

The problems of who will sit 
next to whom have yet to come. 
Four thousand of the sparing 
parties’ closest friends will be 
there; both sides will nominate 
about 1,500 attendees each and 
jointly pick some 400 VIPs at foe. 
eign-minister level. The balance 
will be made up by journalists, 
of which those actually attend- 
ing the party win be swamped by 
the estimated 4,000 expected in 
town to cover iL The BBC alone 
is sending just under 200 people. 

China seems to have secured 
the upper hand in the great in- 
vitation-list wrangle by ensuring 
that no heads of state or gov- 



ernment wBl attend, thus robbing 
Britain of the opportunity to 
stage a more high-level event. 

The most senior representa- 
tives from the British side will he 
foe Prince of Wiles and the new 
foreign secretary. China is like- 
ly to send Qian Qichetv, its vice- 
‘ premier and foreign minister. 

The really important Chinese 
leaders are expixted only after 
the British have left It is likely 
that Jiang Zemin, the Presi- 
dent and Communist Party 
leader, may even come on 1 July. .. 
And the celebrations planned by<£' 
China and its local supporters to 
marie **1116 Glorious Reunifica- 
tion of the Motherland” win 
dwarf those of the handover. 

Now that an outline guest list 
is in place and an agreement has 
been reached on a very simple 
indoor military parade, Britain 
and China have to agree on 
what will be said in the speech- 
es. Expect more acrimony 
before the party’s over. 
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Just over four years ago I was 
preparing to leave mv last for- 
eign posting. in Moscow, and 
toofcmg back over the unique- 
° es * of what we correspon- 
dents had witnessed: the 
accelerated decline and fall of 
a world power. The Soviet 
Umon was disbanded at mid- 
night on 25 December 1991 and 
vanished into history. 

So it was with a sense afd£& 
vu that I found my departure af- 
ter two years in Paris coincid- 
ing with frenzied discussion of 
a book. Will France disappear?, 
by Jean- Claude Barreau, head 
of the Institute of Demography, 
which broaches the possibility 
that France as we know it might 
not survive the social and eco- 
nomic spasms of the next gen- 
eration. It might be dismissed 
as another bout of introspection 
to which Gallic souls are peri- 
odically disposed, but the book, 
and the attention it has received, 
suggest something more is 
afoot 

A hitherto confident nation 
seems to be assailed by self- 
doubt The question people 
are asking, taken to its conclu- 
sion by Barreau, is whether the 
French state and being French 
are compatible with participa- 
tion in the modem world. This 
question is quite different from 
France's nostalgia for its dying 
villages and rural way of life. It 
is different, too, from the fer- 
vent defence of die French lan- 
guage and culture against the 
perceived “Anglo-Saxon” 
(mostly American) onslaught 

Rather, it has to do with a Eu- 
rope that seems to be en- 
croaching on French identity 
and threatening sovereignty. It 
has to do with first-, second- and 
third-generation immigrants 
who resist assnnDation and turn 
to Islam. It has to do with an 
“apartheid" that has developed 
between the suburbs of French 
cities and the chic city centres. 

It has to do with standards of 
education and assumptions 
about behaviour; it has to do 
with the decline of colonial in- 
fluence, the Cold'S%ryictc*yfor 
market economics and “glob- 
alisation”. All these are treat- 
ed by Barreau as threats that 
impinge particularly on Ranee; - 
partly because, he argues, of its 
lack of a single ethnic identity 


and its secular state. The past 
two years have certainly gwen 
the French a taste of what 
“joining the modem world” 
might mean. Opposition to the 
resumption of nuclear testwig 
was found shocking and “dis- 
loyal" when it came from 
France’s partners in Europe. By 
itself France was unable to 
match action to rhetoric in 
Bosnia or in its traditional 
stamping grounds in Africa. 

At home, unemployment, at 
12.7 per cent, is one of the high- 
est in Europe. There have been 
race riots on bousing estates and 
I slamic terrorist bombs, with 
agents among French-bom and 
French-educated youn g nieiij 
and there have been strikes and 
protests. 

The first round, in antnmn 
1995, came within an ace .of 
overthrowing the gov ernment 
and halted the rationalisation of 
state pensions and reform of the 
railways. 

Round two, this winter, re- 
duced the pensionable age for 
lorry drivers and baited public 


t urfartf ly thfjy ) tuwe ftifrr 

way. A machiavellian interpre- 
tation would be that this is ex- 
actly the Impression a reformist 
government of a conservative 
people wants to create, while 
purpling, tty stealth, the mod- 
ernisation it deems necessary. 

And there is evidence not 
only that more change is in 
progress than manyreahsc. but 
. that the French are more 
change-minded than they are 
given credit for - even if the 
changes they would like to see 
do not coincide with those 
wanted by the government. 

' Notwithstanding the protests 
of the past ram years, the wel- 
fare system, including such sen- 
sitive areas as health and social 
security, is being reformed. Do- 
mestic finances (with the help 
of a little cheating) are being 
toolkit into fine; road haulage, 
air routes and telecommunica- 
tions are being opened to com- 
petition, albeit slowly and 
reluctantly. The restructuring cf 
the railways bas begun. 

: So much for the changes 


Laboured comparisons: A rally against austerity measures, another man if e stati on of the angst gripping a once self-confident nation 


azine recently); the tameness erf 
the national me dia — all are 


<m Trying to balance the social 
state with the market is what the 
French call ‘the third way 5 9 


transport in. a dozen cities. 

Barreau may exaggerate 
when he asks whetber Frimce 
will “disappear*^ Tb broach the 
question in such sweeping 
terms; however, well fifastrates 

eveqfarea o^ftencI^lifoM^ 
feeling, that France is. at a 
junction berweentrad5tioh and 
modernity -and' must .choose 
one or the other. ' 

A widespread' impression, 
bom of the labour and anti-pri- 
vatisation protests, is that the 
French have dug in their heels 
and that the government is re- 


engineered from the top. Other 
— perhaps even more telling - 
changes are being demanded 
from the bottom. The fiite 
caste that comprises the Reach 
political establishment is being 
challenged. To an outsider, the 
challenge seems timid. Tb well- 
protected insiders, who include 
the Prime Minister and Resi- 
dent, it probably seems to shake 
the vtxypiUais that support their 
authority. Political links with the 

business; the 6hte administra- 
tion school, ENA (should ENA 
be bnmt down? asked one mag- 


A whole system of patronage, 
which benefits ihe establishment 

of the left as much as the right, 
is under threat. France is still a 
country where the establish- 
ment, compared with the “An- 
glo-Saxon” world, is closed and 
where the media -or enough of 
the m to mairp » diffrwnce — can 
be controlled in the name of 
stability and national cohesion. 

The weakening of Fiance’s 
traditional, centralising under - 
pinnings - good and bad - 
however, would not mean that 
France had ceased to exist- Nor 
are they all likely to be lost A 
recent OECD report blaming 
Ranee’s generous benefits sys- 
tem and job security for high un- 
employment and budget deficit 
was dismissed by Paris with the 
words “the OECD’s choices 
are not those of Fkance*. Try- 
ing to lwhnfff. the requirements 
of a “soda! state” with the de- 
mands of the market is what is 
loosely described by French 
politicians, perhaps wishfully, as 
“the third way”. 

France could be fortunate. It 
migh t just find that fisj^third 
way” eventually meets up with 
the ’Anglo-Saxons” as they start 
To retreat from’ the conse- 
quences of all-out competition 
and find themselves acknowl- 
edging the need for state soda] 
intervention to keep the peace, 
lb reach that point, however, in 
terms of competitiveness, open- 
ness, and social mobility, France 
stiDhas a long way tp go. 
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China tops the world 
execution league 

Amnesty International said world executions hit a record 
4,200 in 1996, and urged countries to sign a UN motion 
on scrapping capital pu n i shm e nt . China led the way with 
more than 3,500 executions, followed by Ukraine, Russia 
and Iran. Amnesty said it feared that Mohammad Assadi, 
an Iranian lawyer reported to have been arrested in 1993, 
may be at risk of imminent execution. Reuters r 1 Geneva 

Car workers march for jobs 

Belgian police clashed with Renault workers wbqimaicbed 
through Brussels to try to save their jobs and foiceEU 
governments to beef up employment protectirat ffilice -. ' 
turned water cannon on the demonstrators, wbotbrew ■ 
stones, eggs and firecrackers, waved staves and tried to 
tear down barbed-wire barricades. Reuters - Brussels 

Date set for Albania operation 

Italy said a multinational force of 6,000 troops it plans to 
lead into Albania should begin deploying m . 

starting 14 April. Italy is expected to provide 2,000 to 
S^oopS^ancel.000, Greece TOO, Tbjey 500 Spam 
SO andRomania 400. Austria and I*nimjrfrsajd they 

were considering participation. neuters- HOfne 

Mostar’s joint force steps out 

— sSSSsEsiasaa-sT 

JK for the Muslim-Owl 
rules taK of Bosnia. AP-Mostar 

Rapists’ charter repealed ; 

Pern’s Congress repealed a 1924 law that ajJaMpAtt 
if t^ymairy their YictmB. - Ranters lima 


Sour end to 
velvet divorce 


Tony Barter 

Europe Editor - . . 

Four years after the Czech- 
Slovak “velvet divorce”, the ex- 
spouses went at it hammer and 
tongs this week m one of cen- 
tral Europe’s most acerbic dis- 
putes. since the end erf Com- 
munism. With an intensity that 
was mare Wood-red than velvet, 
Czech and Slovak politicians 
and " commentators . traded 
abase oh issues ranging from the 
GceehsT fitness to join Nato to 
whether the Grech president 
had called the Slovak , prime 
minister paranoid. ' 

“Seme Czech politicians, even 
after an infepeBdcnt Slovak re- 


have been unable to rid them- 
selves of a feeling of superiori- 
,ty...onthe basis of winch they 
comment 1 on internal political 
events in their neaghbour,” a Slo- 
vak Foreign Mmistiy.stalement. 
• fumed last week. 

At the heart of the dispute lies 
an a wareness on bothsides that 

ibe Czech Republic and Slova- 
kia have gone down mark-ecDy 
different paths smee they laid to 
jest CredxoslovakujpeMeMly 
at die end of 1992. The Czechs, 
though increasingly burdened 
with economic problems, are 
frant-Jine candidates to join the 
European Union and Nato, 


while Slovakia is in the West’s 
bad books, almost entirely be- 
cause of the antics of its Prime 
Minister, Vladimir Meciar. 

Tim row readied its zenith cm 
Thesday when Mr Meciar, who 
is viewed by his domestic op- 
ponents and foreign critics as an 
authoritarian bully, called off a 
visit to Prague. It would have 
been his first since Slovakia 
gained independence. 

His spokeswoman stud he 
was reacting partly to a state- 
ment attributed to the Czech 
Prime Minister, Vaclav Klaus. 
The Prague media had quoted 
Mr Klaus, who has a reputation 
for arrogance, as saying that hs 
government bad more impor- 
tant things to do than prepare 
for a Meciar visit. 

Matters grew more serious 
when the Slovak government in- 
dicated h might try to block 
Chech accession to Nato on 
the grounds that the Chech and 
Slovak states were still amiin^ 
over the terms of the 1993 di- 
vorce settlement. 

Among the unresolved issues 
are the cross-ownership of banks 

and division of Czechslovak 

epld reserves and stale treasure. 
Brt ft k doubtful that these mat- 
ters are serious enough to give 
Nato second thoughts about 
inviting the Czechs to join the al- 
liance m July. 
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Ttfg INDEPENDENT 


obituaries / gazette 


Dame Guinevere Tilney 


Guinevere TOney is best known 
for her time as Margaret 
Thatcher's wardrobe mistress, 
from 1975. when Thatcher was 
elected Leader of the Conser- 
vative Party, to 1983, when she 
wot her second general election 
victory. 

She displayed a resolution in 
her d ealin gs with Lady Thatch- 
er which few men could show. 
To Tilnev was owed the deep- 
ening of the Thatcher voice, the 
softening of the hairstyle, and 
the simplicity of the dothes in 
Lady Thatcher's great electoral 
years. Yet, she was paid noth- 
ing for her pains and troubles, 
except, in 1984, in the form of 
what she, imitating the New 
Zealand novelist Ngalo Marsh, 
like to call “me damery”. 

Guinevere was a very apt 
baptismal name for her; for she 
had both the elegance and the 
resolution which is ascribed to 


King Arthur's legendary con- 
sort. Yet she had done much 
more with her life than being 
dresser to a famous prime 
minister. 

She was the daughter of a 
family embedded in public life 
- her father. Sir Hamilton 
Grant, was a distinguished pub- 
lic servant. In 1944 she married 
a serving officer. Captain Lionel 
Hunter, who died three years 
later, and then in 1954 she 
married her beloved second 
husband, John TOney. The Con- 
servative MP for Wwertree, Liv- 
erpool from 1950 to 1974, he 
was a figure of considerable in- 
fluence in Conservative Party 
politics. But it was his wife who 
did more public work. 

From an early age, Guine- 
vere determined to she would 
not be restricted to a conven- 
tional well-off rural English 
life. She became a champion of 


women’s rights on the interna- 
tional stage; and a formidable 
advocate of human rights' caus- 
es at the United Nations. Yet, 
she never lost her sense of 
fun; and vastly enjoyed her 
own tale of going on the same 
diet as the Prime Minister, be- 
fore then then Mrs Thatcher’s 
first visit to China. “She had to 
slim down”, said Lady Tilney, 
“so, I had to show her how to 
do it” 

One of the most interesting 
things about Guinevere TUnev 
was that she usually looked 
flamboyant but was the veiy re- 
verse of flamboyant when sbe 
did what she regarded as seri- 
ous business. She had a curious, 
though not in her view, pater- 
nalistic, interest in the offshoots 
of the British Empire: she was, 
for some years. Chairman of the 
Empire Ladies Luncheon Club. 
Although in the last decade of 


this century, that organisation 
may sound preposterous, the 
fact is that it raised more 
money for indigent nations, 
without evident -publicity, than 
any other private charity, most 
of this was due to Guinevere 
Tilney. 

And when, at the U nit ed Na- 
tions, as UK Representative to 
the Commission on the Status 
of Women, 1970-73, sitting cm 
various committees, she ar- 
gued - fought would perhaps be 
a better word - for the rights 
of women she, as she once told 
roe, had three things in mind. 
The first was to end female cas- 
tration, especially m Africa. 
The second was to persuade 
non-Christian communities to 
end their systems of arranged 
marriage. “After all,” she once 
said, “Denis and Margaret met 
by accident”. 

The third great cause of ber 


life, always argued with aplomb, 
but also with charm, was to 
make Margaret Thatcher 
Prime Munster. Lady Thatch- 
er, as far as I know, had no 
woman of her own age in wham 
sbe could confute; and she did 
not trust The men of her own 
generation. Guinevere TBney 
was always tberc. She was there 
to soothe, to encourage, and to - 
support. 

I was once walking down tte 
Committee Roam Corridor of 
the House of Commons with a 
friend who was a Labour MP. 
Coming towards us was a 

dfff*wn?r?we anri fipir i* 

"There”, said my friend, “is yonr 
typical Tbry MP, weB-brusxed, 
well-dressed, and rich. T hat’s 
no advertisement for women in 
this House.*' • ; _ ■ 

“Let me", I said, introducing 
Judith Hart to Guinevere 
Tilney, “explain that she is not 


an MR that she is much more 
involved in Third World af- 
fairs than you are; and the feet 
that she loeiks nicer than you do 
is more a matter of taste than 
of wealth " The two women 
went off together. The only, 
fixing I heard thereafter was 
from Judith Hart “She's a nice 
woman. That Tbry.” 

Patrick Cosgrove 


Guinevere Grant, campaigner 
and political adviser bom 8 
September 1916; Vice-President, 
National Council of Women af 
Groat Britain 1958-61, Presi- 
dent 1962-68; UK Representative 
on United Nations Commission 
on Status of Women 1970-73; 
Adviser to Margaret ThatchcrMP 
1975-83; DBE 1984; married 
1944 Captain Lionel Hunter 
( died 1947; one son), 1954 Sir 
John Tilney (died 1994); died 
London 4 April 1997. 





That Tory* Phomgpwh*. Desmond Q'Ncfli 



Sir Norman Alexander 


Approachability: Alexander (rigit) with Dr John Parry; at University College, Ibadan, Nigeria in 1958 


Norman Alexander, in addition, 
to his distinguished work as a 
physicist, was instrumental in the 
establishment of many of the 
modern Commonwealth uni- 
versities, including Ahroadu Bel- 
lo University in Nigeria, and the 
Universities of the West Indies, 
the South Pacific and Botswana. 
Lesotho and Swaziland. 

Alexander was born in Maxx- 
gapiko. New Zealand, one of 
eight children of second- 
generation immigrant fanners 
from England. Scotland and 
D enmar k. Like all farm children 
of pre-electricity, pre-tractor 
days, he worked barefoot cm bis 
allotted farm tasks, developing 
the personal resilience, the 
practical approach to proble ms 
and the understanding and re- 
spect for Maori and other cul- 
tures that trunked his career. 

A brilliant scholar from bis 
days at the vilfogc school, he grad- 
uated from Auckland Universi- 
ty with first dass honours in 
physics in 1927. and came to 
Cambridge in 1930 an a twoyear 
scholarship to the Cavendish 
Laboratory under his compatri- 
ot Ernest Rutherford. When this 
scholarship expired he funded the 
rest of his PhD through a post as 
Demonstrator in Physics at 
King's College, London. 

In 1936. newly married to a 
fellow PhD student Elizabeth 
CaldweU, he moved to Raffles 
College in Singapore as Pro- 
fessor of Physics. There, one of 
his extra-curricular projects was 
to develop, for the Royal Navy, 
his own method and tools for 
plotting the projections they 
needed in setting up a chain of 


radkxdhectxm-findingstatkms. 
Once launched on the work, he 

set about designing and making 
a machine that would draw 
great circle bearing plotted 
on Mercator charts, fiie method 
the Navy preferred: until his in- 
tervention this had invoked 
solving thousands of spherical 
triangles, a formidable task in 
the days before calculators. 

Such skills received farther 
booms first in Qiangi Gaol and 
later la fixe notorious Shnc 
Road internment camp, after 
the faD of Singapore to Japan 
in 1941 Fellow prisoners re- 
member Alexander's lectures in 
physics, his sharp intellect, his 
scientific thinking, ingenious 
practicality, humour and 
scrupulously fair humanity. His 
daily argument with a cell male 
was set up for the express pur- 
pose of ratellecfual surma! un- 
der brutalising conditions. 

It was in Cbangi too that he 
worked with fellow prisoners in 
building a salt evaporation 
plant, from materials permitted 
to be scrounged from immedi- 
ately outside Chant's walls or 
made by the ingenuity and skills 
of fellow inmates. Before he was 
moved to Sime Road, their 
small industrial plant was pro- 
viding the camp hospital with 
surgical spirit (fermented front 
fungi found to ^ow on rice and 
then distilled) and other prod- 
ucts including forms of the 
antacid Milk of Magnesia and 
“MDton” sterilising Stud. 

He returned to Singapore 
after his release as soon as his 
health permitted, to join his col- 
leagues in restarting teaching at 


Raffles College. Entrance ex- 
aminations had to be set but no- 
body could be sure what 
students had been able to study 


raise their chances he set the 
lowing question: “Ybu may have 
found none ofthc questions on 
this paper to your mdng. If that 
is fire case, set yourself a ques- 
tion and answer it." 

In 1952, Alexander moved to 
Nigeria to take up the post of 
Professor of Physics at Univer- 
sity College, Ibadan, an internal 
college of London University 
that became Ibadan University 
on Nigeria’s independence in 
I960. Here his department de- 
veloped magnetic and ionos- 
pheric geophysical research, 
contributing to the Internation- 
al Geophysical Year 1957-58 
and becoming one of the two 
satellite fracking stations of fixe 
new US satellite programme. 
The magnetic station he estab- 
hshed to his own design became 
one of the most important geo- 
physical observatories at haw 
latitudes and his first “home- 
grown" PhD students went on to 
become distinguished geo- 
physicists in the international 
academic community. 

Soon after the death of his 
wife in 1958 and his remarriage 
to Constance Geary, Professor 
of Education at Ibadan, he 
moved to the Middle East 
Technical University, in Ankara, 
to teach engineering physics, but 
gave up the post after a year cm 
the invitation to become first 
Vice-Chancellor of Ahmadu 


BeDo University. Northern Nige- 
ria. a post he held until 1966. 


Prom 1966. Alexander was 
heavily involved as a kind of 
“freelance Vrec-Chanccllo r” , 
offering his expertise to help in 
the setting-up of other Com- 
monwealth universities, in- 
cluding the University of the 
West Indies in 1966 ana the new 
University of the South Pacific 
in Fiji from 1966 to 1968. 

He returned to Britain in 
1968, but his appointment as 
Advisor to the Ministry of Over- 
seas Development in 1970 look 
him to the development of an- 
other federal university, that of 
Botswana, Lesotho and Swazi- 
land, where he authored the 
Alexander Rtpttrt (1970) on the 
development of university cam- 
puses m each country and the 
unified development of higher 
education and vocational and 
teacher muting- In 1971 be w» 
appointed by the Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Af- 
fairs to the Governing Body of 
the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. London Uni- 
versity, a post he held uutd his 
retirement in 1973. 

Villages of Redisham in Sof- 
folk, where be Kvtd after ttia re- 
turn to Britain, remember some 
of Alexander’s practical engi- 
neering dulls, as applied to 
their bus shelter, in the repairs 
to fiic church using geological 
specimens definitely not from 
Suffolk, and in the militarily ac- 
curate, fibreglass Roman sol- 
diets’ helmets made for the 
children's nativity play. On the 
death of his second wife, he 
moved to Devonshire, where he 
married Evelyn Clark, an cx- 
edueaxion officer from North- 


ern Nigeria. Here he main- 
tained the house mid garden 
through o unimre blended sci- 
entific principle, practical skill 
and the use of New Zealand 
fencing wire, while a succession 
of nurses and visitors recruited 
to help with his wife’s faffing 
health were driven into tire 


• hard arg u m e nt. Until the test 
few days of his life, he main- 
taitied nis intellectual work by 
writing up his unique experience 
of young Commonwealth Uni- 


Norman Stanley Alexander, 
physicist and uttiyerttiy admin- 
istrator: bom Mtmgnako, New 
Zealand 7 October 1907; Pro- 


Singapore 1936-52 (University 
of Malaya froml949); Profes- 
sor af Physics, University Col- 
lege, Ibadan. Nigeria 2952-66; 
CBE 1959; VIccriBkanceOor, 
Ahmadu Bctio UnB^rsay Nige- 
ria 2961-66; Kt 19&; married 
1935 Elizabeth Caldwell (one 
son , two daughters; died 1958), 
1959 Constance Geary (died 
1991), 1992 Ewlyn Clark died 
26 March 1997. 


David Cox 


Anyone who has ever tuned in 
to hear the news on the BBC 
World Service over the past 30 
years will have become familiar 
with the lively, foot-tapping 
arrangement of “Liltibulero” 
which has so reassuringly in- 
troduced the programme on the 
hour. Its arranger was David 
Cox, for many years a gentle and 
most popular figure in the cor- 
ridors of the BBC 
All his life a man of Kent, he 
was bom in Broadstairs and ex- 
cept for his earty years, when the 
family lived in Australia^ and a 
short time in London after the 
death of his first wife, he was 
devoted to his homes first in 
Dunton Green, then Magpie 
Bottom and latterly at Pratt’s 


Bottom, all in the Orpington and 
Sevenoaks area. On returning to 
England from Australia in 1935 
he entered the Royal College of 
Music, where his composition 
teachers were Ralph Vaughan 
Williams and Herbert Howells, 
with another composer, Arthur 
Benjamin, for piano, from 1937 
to 1939. At the same time he was 
an organ scholar at Worcester 
College, Oxford, until 1940, 
serving also as assistant organ- 
ist at Christ Church Cathedral. 
His war service was with the 
RAF from 1941 to 1945, when 
he also played the clarinet in the 
RAF Band. 

After the war Cox joined 
the BBC, where he was to re- 
main until his retirement in 


1976. His first appointment was 
as a music producer and with 
the World Service, where he 
started with the Larin American 
services. From there he went to 
the Third Programme before re- 
turning to Bush House in 1956 
to become muse organiser for 
the overseas sendees for the rest 
of his career. 

On his retirement his asso- 
ciation with the BBC continued 
until 1989 as a valuable mem- 
ber of the Audition Panel, 
listening anonymously to 
would-be young broadcasters, as 
well as being a member of the 
larger group of prestigious mu- 
sicians who gave their time as 
members of the outside Lis- 
tening Panel, independently re- 


porting on the standards of 
first broadcasts of artists. Both 
of these tasks he took very se- 
riously and reported with per- 
ception and fairness. 

The music of Peter Tforlock 
was particularly dear to David 
Cox and gives a clue to his own 
compositional style. This is 
heard to its best 'in his Three 
Songs from John Donne of 1959 
and the Five Songs after John 
Milton of 1975. In addition to 
his arrangements and signa- 
ture tunes, his best known or- 
chestral work is the overture 
London Calling which he wrote 
for the 50th anniversary cele- 
brations of the BBC External 
Sorvices and first performed in 
1982, in which he incorporated 


not only “LiUibuiero" but oth- 
er themes associated with the 
service. 

Choral works also feature in 
his output, many of them festi- 
val commissions. Among these 
are the Cantata af Beasts (1957), 
Songs of Earth and Air, on texts 
of Dryden (1960) and A Greek 
Cantata (1967). In 1969 his cmc 
opera. The Children in the For- 
est, used his own libretto adapt- 
ed from the Arthur Ransome 
story and was written for the 
Gxikham FfestivaL A number of 
attractive piano works and mu- 
sic for recorder and piano make 
up his p rin cipal instrumental 
works. 

The Henry Wood Proms 
(1980) and Debussy Orchestral 


Music (1974) will remain his 
main books but his contribu- 
tions to the study of the music 
of Warlock should not be for- 
gotten, notably in Trier Wariock: 
a centenary celebration (1994) 
which he compiled and edited 
with John Bishop. He was a reg- 
ular contributor to musical pe- 
riodicals and wrote a number of 
articles for the New Grove Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians 
(198U). 

His particular musica} inter- 
ests were for English music of 
the 20th century, with French 
music coming a dose second. 
After his retirement he con- 
sidered writing a philosophical 
study on the essence and mean- 
ing of music but this never pro- 


gressed beyond long »ftd fasci- 
nating discussions on the topic 
with his musical friends and col- 
leagues. He also wrote a nov- 
el based in Yugoslavia, which 
remains unpublished. 

David Cox was a good friend 
in the best sense of the term. His 
quiet, sincere manner and oc- 
casional hesitancy in conversa- 
tion concealed a sharp, 
searching and perceptive mind. 
A fine linguist and .fascinating 
conversationalist, his gently 
dry humour matched..! re- 
markable patience occasional- 
ly disturbed only by sotoeof the 
more extremes of modern mu- 
se or the later trends in music 
broadcasting. 

Graham MeWBe-Mason 



Care ‘Umbutaro* 


David Vassall Cox, composer; 
bom Broadstairs, Kent4Febnt- 
ary 1916; married 1954 Barbara 
Butchc rfdied 1982; one son, WO 
daughters), 1992 Sybil Bell; died 
Proa's Bottom 31 January 1997. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


DEATHS 


MAXWELL: Peacefully, at Denham 
Manor, in Denham, Budrine- 
hamshire, aged 89 years. Dr Robert 
Maxwell, general practitioner in Hast 
Ham far aver 40 yean. Widower or 
Mania, mucb-Iawed lather of Bennett 
andgrandfaiber of Harriet Funeral 
on Tuesday 8 April. 130pm. at Gold- 
exs Green Crematorium. No fkwers 
please, but donations to (be Cameron 
Fund, BMA Charities, BMA House. 
London WC1H9JP, 

SHARP: Robert, on 30 March, aged 73. 
Funeral service to be held ai tne City 
of Norwich (Earihanri Crematorium, 
on W&bxsctay 9 April aiZJOpaL En- 
quiries to Peter Taylor Funeral Ser- 
vices. Telephone 01603 760787. 


For Gazette BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & 
DEATHS, please telephone 6171-293 
2 012 or tkx to 0171-293 2010. Chorees 
are £LSQ i line IYAT extra). 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
TOtMVTke DdheoTVark aimdaonaiuiiiea 

mirtteibc aaalgmutiao nf the Royal Aax- 

Oiuy Ah Force aad the Royal Air Focre Vol- 

unteer Reserve il Royal An Force CramcO. 
UndohBttfC.lhe Mean Rogalnfl attend ibe 

ISrth Annteamy af ibe Grand National al 

Aimrce Racccoune, Amoee. Mcracysafc TO- 

MORROW! Frtatt** Margaret sorts Trwko- 
barr Abbey. GloaecJUoMie. auendr a Service 
of Tbankrpriag for the ua or ibe Abbey 

Appeal, and open* the new Vcqlor Centre. 


Changing of the Guard 
TCHM» The Household Carahy Manned 
Regiment mourns (he Queen’s life Ouncd si 
Hmt Gtmnh, Ham; Ik Bainliou Scots 
Guards mo om » the OnecaV Guard, al Btadt- 
larilwnRdaCT. 11.30am. hand provided byfte 

Cobbtremi Gourds. TOMORROW The 

HaasdxAl Crafty Mounted RegtmoE mounts 

ibe Om’a Lib Guard al Bone Goods. 10m 
1st Baodfcxi Sms Gwnh mounts (he Often'* 

Quart. a t Parirta ptia m P ihe . 1 1 Jt wn. hand 

provided by the ruVfcx.M* Guuids- 


Birthdays 

TODAY: Professor John AlbeTy, 
Master of University College. Oxford, 
61; Vice Admiral Sir Neil Anderson, 
former Chief of Defence Staff (New 
Zealand!, 70; Miss Jane Asher, ac- 
tress, 5 1; Mr Michael Bryant, actor. 
69; Mr Andrew Buxton, chairman, 
Barclays Bank, 5& Mr Allan Clarke, 
rock singer. 55: Mr Roger Connan, 
Elm director and producer, 71; 
Baroness Delacourt-Smith of Ai- 
teiyn, 81; Mr John Click, former Di- 
rector, NJd. Rothschild & Sons, 84; 
Miss Agnetha Raltskog. singer with 
Abba, 47; Mr Tom Finney, footballer, 
75; Dr John Gilbert MP. 70; Mr 
Arthur Hailey, author, 77: Mr Nigel 
Hawthorne, actor, 68; Sir Douglas 
Henley, former Auditor-General 
78; Professor Roman Herzog, Pres- 
ident of Germany, 63; Professor De- 
nis _ Lawton. Chairman, London 
University School F«amina rittiMf anrf 
Assessment Council, 66; Admiral Sir 
Michael Live say, former Chief of 
Naval Personnel, 61; Professor Don- 
ald Lynden-BeU, astronomer, 6£ 
Professor Peter Moore, former prin- 
cipal, London Business School, 69; 
Mr Stanley Orme MP, 74; Mr Gre- 
gory Pfcck. actor, 81; Miss Jennifer 
Penney, ballerina. 51; General Col- 
in Powell, former chairman, Amer- 
ican Joint Chiefs of Staff, 60; Lord 
Rockfey. chairman, KJeinwort Ben- 
son. 63; Miss Anne Scott- James, 
author and journalist, 84. 

TOMORROWS Mr Fronts Bdsty, 
sculptor, 76; Sir Raul Bercsford MR 
51; Mr Rodney Bickerstaffe, associ- 
ate general secretary, UNISON, 52; 
Mr Rory Bremner, impressionist, 36; 
Mr John Brooke-Little, Clarencemc 
King of Arms, 70; Mr Ivan Cohan, 
High Commissioner to Brunei. 54; 
Miss Anne Campbell MP, 57; Miss 
Joan Carlyle, soprano. 66; Mr 
Bernard Carter, fainter and eteber, 
77; Mr Anthony Chubb, former 
chairman, Foseoo, 69: Mr Roger 
Cook, broadcaster and journalist, 54; 


Mr Paul Daniels, magician, 59; Ad- 
miral Sir Desmond Dreyer, 87; Mr 
Julian Faber, former chairman. 
WOiis, Faber and Dumas, 80: Mi 
Willis Hall, writer, 68; Dr David In- 
gram, former Vice-Chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Kent at Canterbury, 7ft Sir 
John Knox, former High Court 
jdefee, 72; Lend Moore of Wblvercole, 
former private secretary to the 
Queen, 76; The Rev Ian Paisley, MP 
and MEP, 71; Miss Felicity Palmer, 
mezzo-soprano, 53; Mr AndnS 
Previn, composer and conductor, 
68; Mr Dudley Sutton, actor. 64; Mr 
Dilip Vengsarkar, cricketer, 41; Pro- 
fessor James D. Watson, geneticist 
and Nobel prizewinner, 69; Sir Mar- 
cus Worsfey Bt, Lord-Lieutenant of 
North Yorkshire, 72. 


day is the Feast Day of St Albert of 
Montecorvino, St Dexfel-Gadarn, 
St Elhelburga of Lyminge, St Ger- 
ald of Sauve-Majeure and Si Vincent 
F e rrer . 


Anniversaries 


TODAK Btrtbsz Thomas Hobbes, 
philosopher, 1588; Giovanni Giaco- 
mo Casanova. Chevalier de Seingaft, 
lover and adventurer, 1724; Jean- 
Honore Fragonard, painter, 1732; 
Joseph Lister, first Baron lister, sur- 
geon and pioneer of antiseptics in 
surgery, 1827; Spencer Tracy, actor, 
1900; Bette (Ruth Elizabeth) Davis, 
actress, 1908. Deaths: Georges- 
Jacques DantQn, French revolu- 
tionary leader, guillotined 1794; 
George Herbert, fifth Eari of Carnar- 
von, Egyptologist, 1923; Douglas 
MacArthur, general, 1964; Howard 
Robaid Hughes, aviator, industrial- 
ist and film producer, 1976; Chiang 
Kai-shek, statesman and soldier, 
1975; Marshal of the RAF Sir Arthur 
liaveis Harris Bt, farmer chief of 
Bomber Command. 1984. On this 
•hit Oscar VWde was arrested foe of- 
fences Committed with Lord Alfred 
Douglas, 1895; the second Battle of 
the Somnre ended, 1918; Sir Winston 
Churchill resigned as Prime Minis- 
ter, 1955; in SkUy, Mount Etna 
erupted, followed by violent Oows of 
lava, 1971: Sir Harold Wlson re- 
signed as Prime Minister. Jg76- To- 


TOMORROW: Births: Jean-Bap- 
tiste Rouleau, playwright and poet. 
1671; Rent Laliqoc. jewellery de- 
signer. I860; Harry Houdini (Erich 
Weiss), stage magician and escapist, 
1874; Anthony Herman Gerard 
Fokker, aircraft designer, 1890; Sir 
John Betjeman, poet, 1906. Deaths: 
Richard I (Coeur de Lion). King of 
England, killed in battle 1199; Al- 
brecht Duxer, artist, 1528; Igor Fy- 
odorovich Stravinsky, composer, 
1971. On this dayr St Paul's Carhe- 
dhil and other churches were badly 
damaged following an earthquake 
tremor in London, 1580; George 
Washington was elected as first US 
president, 1789; the first modem 
Olympic Games were inaugurated ar 
Athens, 1896; the United States de- 
dared war on Germany, 1917. Today 
is the Feast Day of St Celestine L, 
pope, St Entyduns of Constantino- 
ple, Si Marcellimis of Carthage, St 
Pro dentins of Hayes and St William 
of Esitilsoe. 


Lectures 


TODAY 

National Gallery: James Heard, 
“Cruelty and Kindness <T): Maes, 
Christ Biasing the Children*', 12pm. 
Victoria and Albert Mnseom: Max- 
ine Smi digram, “The Silhouette of 
Fashion and Underwear, 1947 on- 
wards'’, 230pm. 

Thte Gallery: Laurence Bradbury. 
“Hogarth’s Conversation Suiters'’, 
lpm. 

British Museum George Hart, 

■ “Egyptian Myths: Osiris, and the 
Vengeance of Hons”, 1.15pm. 
TOMORROW 

Into Gallery: Sarah O’Brien Ttoohjg, 
“CommenThte: Ait and Anti-Art*, 
4pm. . 


Where moral compasses won’t work 


The other night I found myself arguing 
with one of the Beirut hostages about Myra 
Hindley. This was not a dream, but a co- 
rate's dinner party. The general sentiment 
among these good Christian people 
seemed to be that Hizbollah must be for- 
given, Myra Hindley might be forgiven, but 
journalism was wholly unforgivable. Yet 
forgiving Myra Hindley seems hard, even 
for Christians. - 

The hostage’s argument was that Myra 


f a ith^r eason 


evil by lan Brady. What she had done was 
terrible, but she had dose it because sbe 
was in love with a madman, and she had 
since repented, very deeply. So it was 
wrong to keep her in prison to gratify the 
prejudices of xm readers. And at first right 
there is a lot to be said for this, especial- 
ly when you consider that the man keep- 
ing ber in prison is Michael Howard. 'Hie - 
Home Secretary, I tell my children, is a 
man you can set your moral compass by: 
each time you have the chance to exer- 
cise power over people as defenceless as 
prisoners are, ask yourself what Michael 
Howard would do and try the opposite. 

But there are. regions towards tne pole 
whe re co mpasses cannot help, and as the ' 
conversation co n ti nue d , I found myself wou- 
deriug whether Myra HtndJey’ls case might . 
not be such a moral extremity - a place 
where even Michael Howard m^t be rigxL 

This has nothing to do with, deterrence. 
What Myra Hindley did is not something 
most people can be deterred from, because 
it is not something they could be tempt- 
ed into. Any honest parent must confess 
to the temptation of in&nticide, however 
fleeting; but the urge to torture children 
to death is something very different. 

Nor do I think she must be kept in to 


Myra Hindley was acting ‘under 
orders’ when she committed her 
crimes —just as soldkis arewho 
do terrible things in war Why 
then, asks Andrew Brown, should 
sbs be punished and not them. 


protect tbe public. Without Brady then, she 
would not have killed. Without him now. 
sbewiD not do so again. I don’t chink I would 
wutf her for a babysitter, butl believe this 
distaste is partially irrational. She may be 
as harmless as Rudolf Hess was. But I «m’t 
see what was so terrible about locking him 
up for the rest of his life, either. 

Indeed, the analogy with Nazis is an in- 
teresting and fruitful one, because Hind- 
legs defenders argue that she was only 
fofflowiog the urgings of the man she loved. 
Why should we say that obeying orders is 
no .excuse, while obeying a lover is? 
'Obeying orders is usually a much nobler 
and more dangerous occupation for a sol- 
dier than going along with your lover is - 
and besides, tbe love which allows or im- 
pels you to torture small children is not 
what b usually meant by the term. 

• Yet soldiers, and especially airmen, do 
do terrible things for which they ace nev- 
er pu ni s h e d. Modern weapons make 
atrocity almost inevitable. Young men 
dropping napalm on refugee camps do 
things- to children as terrible as anything 


Myra Hindley managed. Bombing civilians 
would surety be recognised as a war 
crime if k weren’t so icrribty effective. 

The difference may be patriotism, but 
that can't be the whole difference. The mo- 
tives that actually make voung men fight 
tend to overlap with sonic of thcscwhreh 
actuated Hindley: loyalty, and a love of 
fun among them". Fighting men have al- . 
most always recognised the virtues of their 
opponents, because they share them. 
The cause is afanost secondary. No, the dif- 
ference, I found myself arguing, was in- 
nocence. The young men in aeroplanes 
have an innocence because they.do not re- 
ally know the effects of their bombs; still 
Jess do they conic hack o g nin and again 
to watch the effect on different children, 

as Brady and Hindley did, 

Irtvctydffiidiiitoimupnevriiatitmisht 
be nkc to repent of their crimes: possibly 
more dnnculi than to imagine what it would 
be like to commit them. Wc are told that 
she has repented, and that we should for- 
give her, by a man who has forgiven his 
own torturers, ami who says, convincmg- 
ty, that he could not live without thisfor- 
fpvcnras. But instinctively, even in a dinner 
party full of Christians for whom "■&« read- 
er w* 8 a term of moral opprobrium, the 
mfyonty were clearly in favour of locking 
ner away for the rest other life. Of course 
it ls wifair that she should have come to 
stand as the symbol of evil incarnate. But 
u does not seem to roe desperately anchris-. 
ban to ask her to bear this, and to play 
the role gracefully. If that means spent*- 
mg the rest of her life in prison, as a 
penance, that at least offers some saean- 
»ng to her suffering: in an extraordkfaty 
«msc, by bemg unjustly imprisoned she 

»s justfypaymg her debt to society. 
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med) 

and analysing the rn&ing pat- 
tern of the herd of cows viable 
from his window. 

He was a tnan of enormous 
integrity, approachability, and 
perceptive ness who eouki and 
wouM argue the finer points of 
the tale Beeffioventmartets, the 
raring (tfNefacrfssnqxSt or the 
nimtazy details of Alexander's 
battles, with equal enthusiasm 
and expertise. 

Muy Harris 
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and freedom 


T Sf»w kwehave be® hyingtt, pr^ 

S a t is not an under- 

Iiber^n!^™ 0 ^5. electoral fact that the 
^oeral Democrats wffl not form the nexteov- 

““ d 50 can afford i<> be boulS 

the serious contenders cower. They are 

Hh S DOt mCrcly * suits Hum: SS 

^bDems pnt rare and special weight on the 

[JJfSSfEi* Spa* political ideas wfrieb make 
up their title, democracy. 

rJfS 1 ^ S® for voting for them rests 
on their faith in us, the dtizemy. The Ub 
Dems are optimists- They believe we actively 

wish for a bigger stake in our government and 

would make use of the stronger democracy 
their manifesto proposes - proportional rep- 
resentation, a predominantly elected second 
chamber, new powers for local authorities, 
matt referenda. That’s its radicalism. None 



rf O — LUblUSGlVCS. 

i lie Lib Dems want to open the doors and 
windows at Westminster, renew political life 
m Cardiff and Edinburgh and - promising 
eventually a local income tax - inject new 
vitality into local government. How we might 


usefhis more powerful democracy is up to us. 

Elsewhere, the manifesto groans with the 
Lib Deans* own suggestions for what they 
would do. if they formed a majority govern- 
ment. Of course, given our electoral system 

All. - T Id jr _ li .1 « ■ _ 


fairly accused of administrative innocence are 
gone, thanks to their weight of numbers in 
local politics. Besides, a lot of effort has dearly 
gone into getting the fiscal arithmetic right. 


and it is all set out here /and in an accompa- 
s) it 


nying document on costs) m black and white. 

Putting a dear political tag on the lib Dems 
is not easy; the manifesto bursts with ideas 
without betraying an ideology. There are 
echoes here of pristine Victorian liber alism, 
the creed of John Stuart Mill who believed 
in the educatzye nature of political partic- 
ipation, pavement upwards. The Liberal 
Democrats approach Europe in this way. 
They have no fear of federalism, provided we 
strive to make the institutions of the 
European Union more answerable. They 
would do this by m aking the European 
Parliament an active legislature, overseeing 
the work of the Council of Ministers and the 
European Commission. 

Hut there are strong signals too of muscu- 
lar collectivism- We could be made healthier 
by increasing taxes on tobacco, greener by 
altering the balance of taxes on petrol and 







public transport subsidy, better educated, by 
an extensive and expensive programme for 
the schools. 

Locally, the Lib Dan state would be active, 
too. Councils would get involved in economic 
affairs, through development agencies. They 
would set paces for road use in congested 
areas, using the proceeds to improve public 
transport - and cycle ways. The Liberal 
Democrats believe strongly, too, in that 
branch of the Welfare State which is not 
always recognised as such — the town and 
country p lanning system. Their manifesto 
promises tough controls on development 
outside the urban envelope. "Woe betide pri- 

. ■ l_ J . g-M. 


vate house-builders who buy up green fields 
idbag suburbia. 


in the hope of extending st 

Sometimes the recipe is for Less 'govern- 
ment. In the only mainstream manifesto to 
mention gays and lesbians, the Lib Dems con- 
firm their position as the most liberal of the 
national parties. They straightforwardly 
promise the repeal of that notorious clause 
in the 1988 Local Government Act forbidding 
“encouragement” of those nameless activities 
which so upset Mrs Thatcher and her Cabi- 
net colleagues. Meanwhile they burnish their 
pink credentials by promising to crack down 
on homophobic attacks while - a coy phrase, 
but the meaning is dear - encouraging the 
police to become more representative of the 
communities they serve. 


In economic life. Liberal Democratic gov- 
ernment would balance freedom and 
restraint. Some markets are roundly 
denounced, among them those in British- 
made arms and in products made overseas by 
child, slave or forced labour. This is the only 
manifesto this week that dares talk about 
excessive concentration of media power, 
promising intervention to stop mergers or 
take-overs that damage diversity. 

Rupert Murdoch is not mentioned by 
name, but as good as. For the Ub Dems are 
prepared to use words and phrases that were 
on the tips of Labour and Tory tongues but 
could not be uttered. Words such as local edu- 
cation authority, gay rights, Rupert Murdoch, 
council tax, European Parliament, public 
transport and fox hunting. It is not that they 
have a cut and dried policy for each. (Fox 
hunting and hare coursing are, they say, to be 
put to a free vote in the House of Commons.) 
But, on the evidence of this manifesto, the 
Liberal Democrats have no fear of the 
thought police who seem these days to be 
stalking the rest of British politics. This is a 
party easily patronised and laughed at by the 
big battalions. But for the rest of us, the best 
argument for the Liberal Democrats is to 
imagine politics without them - as a simple, 
stifling and self-censoring struggle between 
the Ibries and New Labour. That would be, 
we think, intolerable. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Get out and vote - for anybody except that insulting chicken 


Sin Swampy invites us (Letters, 2 
April) to take direct action but not to 
bother voting, because all the main 
parties are the same. If we must vote, 
he says, let us spoil our ballot papers 
with the words “none of the above”, 
to register our dislike of all 
candidates. 

Can I vote against Swampy, if ever 
his (or anybody else's) single-issue 
obsession began to interfere with my 
life? No. because he's not standing 
for election; he’s too busy taking 
direct action. Thank God the British 
National Party don’t see 
parliamentary democracy in the 
same' 


Don’t be anti-democratic, Swampy 
- take the people with you, and risk 
being accountable to them- Who is _ 
going to know bow many baflat . 
papers were spoilt withyom 
formula? Will they be counted? Or , 
will they just be lumped together with 
the lazy, the apathetic, and the 
uninterested? 

GREGORY GUDGEON 
Hydon Heath, Surrey 


Since 1979 the Conservative 
government has completed over 400 
road schemes, including 160 major : 
bypasses, on their own figures. 

It’s not just the Ibries. The libera] 
Democrat MP for Newbury, David 
RendeL has supported the 
destructive bypass even afterthe . 
former transport minister Stephen 
Norris has admitted it was an error. 

What about New Labour? It took 
them eight drafts of their transport 
policy to achieve a commitment to 
“review” the roads programme. How 
deeply reassuring of nothing. 

. In many constituencies there are 
candidates who have purposed road 
building, and can be relied on to do - 
so. They are the Green Party 
. candidates. 

JQHN NORRIS - 
Richmond upon Thames 


supermarkets and more restaurants.” 
(leading article, 3 April) If this is 
something to be proud of, 1 am in 


i^ve years ago there were in feet 
many more restaurants than there 
are now. Most of them dosed in 1993 
along with everyone else. The figures 
are distorted because McDonalds, 
Pizza Hut etal now classify 
themselves as restaurants. 

Since a national supermarket 
opened just outride my local market 
town, two years ago, two out of three 
family bakers hove shut; die town 
centre grocers has shut; the post 
office has shut and three village 
stores within the area have dosed. 
r Do youreally think that having 
■ moxq mobile phones is agood thing? 
JEREMY (YGORMAN 
Utdebury, Essex 


new jobs come from? All this will 
mean is that employers will, until the 
target number has been met, just 
employ young people. They may 
even shed a few others to ensure they 
get the benefit of a tax break. 

NIALL HAMMOND 
Dawlish, Devon 


Sin As a Labour councillor and a 
magistrate, I am interested in the 


Sir: “Swampy” believes LhatOux - 
political system is a force. But for all 
its faults it is the system we have got. 

The local and general elections on 
1 May are an opportunity to vote foT 
candidates who share Swampy’s 
opposition to road and airport 
bunding. It may not be much of a 
chance to express views in which yon 
believe, but why just throw it away ? 


i Tories sending a bloke dressed as 
a chicken after Tory Blair. What do 
they think they’re playing at? 

' - What an insist to the democratic 
process: itis certainly at odds' with . 
the image that nice man cm his 
soapbox is trying to put about 
ROGER CRISP 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex 


Sir You write: “Britamtunder the 
Conservatives] has more mobile 
phones, more televisions, more 


Sir Labour, we are mid, will take 
250,000 young unemployed people 
off welfare, though over what period 
they have not said. Before we get too 
excited it may be worth bearing in 
min d the following quotation J 
the Labour Faroe Survey: “Since 
summer 1993 the number of people 
aged under 25 who were unemployed 
[according to the International 
Labour Organisation’s definition] 
has fallen by 264,000.” 

If Labour are to subsidise 
employers taking on young 
unemployed with a £60 per week tax 
break for six months, where will the 


Sin Last September I wrote to 
Kenneth Clarke urging him, in the 
November 1996 budget, to introduce 
the transfer of tax allowances 
between married partners, as now 
promised in the Conservative 
election manifesto. 

Hie replycame from an Inland 
Revenue official who assured me 
that he was speaking in accordance 
with “principles approved by the 
Chanaellor”. It said that the 
Government had first proposed 
doing this in 1986, but “(fid not feel 
that there was sufficient [public] 
support to go ahead with such a far- 
reaching reform”. 

STEVE BAGNALL 


Sir. Abittoo late, isn’t it? The Tbries 
are 


’ are prepared to do during 
the next five years if they are re- 
elected. I would like to know why 
they didn't do them during the 17 
years they have been in power. 

FH CASTELLANOS 
Wisbech, Cambridgeshire 


Rush to stage Gandhi’s funeral 


Sir: I was interested to read in John 
Walsh's interview (29 March) what 
the five-year-old Gita Mehta 
remembered of Gandhi’s funeral 
and how it compared with his 
funeral as portrayed in the film 
Gandhi. 

My uncle. Sir Thomas Elmhurst, 
who was Commander-in-Chief of 
the Indian Air Force at the time, 
wrote an account of the somewhat 
ad hoc funeral arrangements in his 
recollections (privately published 
by his son Roger). 

He had returned from a morning 
game of golf with his wife to find 
Air Commodore Mukerjeewaitmg 


to tell him that Gandhi had been 
shot dead in a nearly garden. He 
noted with some relief that the 
assassin was not a Muslim. An hour 
later my uncle was informed that 
pandit Nehru and his cabinet had 
decreed that Gandhi’s funeral was 
to be a “state funeral”. It was to 
lake place the following dayi to 
be organised by the three Chiefs Of 
Staff (of Whom my uncle was 
chairman). A million people were 

- 

time to be lost. 1 telephoned the 
other members of ^coxmnm«, 
Lieutenant-General Roy Bucher 
and Vice-Admiral Tfed Parry, who 
both came to my bungalow at once. 

aBSSssE«SSr 

by Defence Secretary H M Patel 
aB Roy Bucher was unable to spare 


any soldiers to guard the route, Ted 
Parry had two or three dozen 
sailors, which left aboHt a thousand 
clerks, mechanics and signalmen : . 
from the Air-Force, (men . . 

unaccustomed to ceremonial or ~ 
guard duties) to guard the pyre. 

All three thought that a gun 
carriage would be unsuitable. Roy 
Bucher suggested a four-wheel cart. 
My unde thought that sailors 
should haul it and Tbd Parry agreed 
(perhaps this was later changed to 
the lorry which Ms Mehta saw). • 
There was a five-mile route with no 
hope of any servicemen tobne it. 
That was left to the police. 

My uncle and his committee were 
not responsible for the pyre itselt . 
Having decided that Englishmen 
would be out of place at the pyre, 
they arranged to pay their last . 
respects as the procession began. 

The following morning, however, _ 
he received a telephone call to say 

that Lord Mountoatten and his 

family would be attending the , 
burning ceremony and that the 
Chiefs of Staff would also be 
expected to be there. All three 
protested, saying that it would be 
inappropriate to do so, but they 
were overruled by the Governor 
General (Mountoatten), whose 
word was law. ' 

I wonder how much time Sir 

Richard Attenborough had to 
arrange the film version! 
paulelmhirst 



North 


After some desperate British stage-management, Gandhfs funeral 
pyre blazes in New Delhi in 1948 Photograph: AP 


Drinking is bad for 

would-be fathers too 


Sir The suggest! 00 that doctors 

Imciwn tom heavy drinamgand 



well known that heavy 
smoking depress thespemi'^--- 
woukUttoeys teD men m this situation 
that they ought to reduce bom. 
i tweanantwomen to dnnfc 


I advise psegnaa 
alcohol sparingly- lMapaw sure 
that a ftwgiasses 

do no damage at all to the fbews- 

°° m ^winstock 


Plenty of time for doctors to rewrite the Hippocratic Oath 


Sir. It is surprising that, as a BMA 
member, Mr Thomson (letter, 2. 
April) was unaware of the 

.ttornnK to update the 
e concept of 


Hippocratic Oath . me cuuwop i » 
formal commitment to shared 


_ lues in a fonn which 

is-relevant to modern practice is an 
ideal which the. BMA has been 


Doctoism Sheffield and Liverpool* 
Aria and the Americas have 

responded by sending us their 


drafts and comments. The BMA’s 
aim now in publicising a draft text is 
precisely to encourage more to do 
so. 

It is impossible to find a form of 
words to suit every perspective and so 
we have concentrated on core values 

which we hope wiU be thoroughly 

analysed andconstructivdy argued. 
Selective and inaccurate quoting of 
the draft, such as that relating to 
abortion in Mr Thomson’s letter, is 
irn helpful in our attempt to achieve _ 


consensus amongst the medical 
profession. 

We anticipate a year of further 
debate before the test wiD be 
finalised by the BMA and all the 
countries represented in the World 
Medical Association, and so Mr 
Thomson has plenty of time to 
suggest improvements. 

AWMACARA 
Chairman of Council 
British Medical Association 
LondonWCl 



. Letter* should^ mT M Mtt-MjFfe e-maril: letters@Mcpe l wfcpf.cn- B k) and indnde a daytbae I d e ph o B e 

and rirnitg. Wfe repetwe art m»We 

— ••• — • *■ 


No Red peril in 
our twin town 


Sin For many years, town twinning 
has been seen as an excellent way of 
promoting social and cultural 
relationships between nations. 

So when Jeny Hayes comments 
that “Harlow council is a left-wing . . . 
authority. .. twinned with somewhere 



with life in general that he still 
believes the “Eastern bloc” exists? 

And is he so out of touch with life 
in Harlow that be doesn’t know our 


town (not our council) is twinned 
with Havirovinthe Czech Republic- 
a state which is now seeking EU 


state which is now seeking 1 
membership? 

RALPH ROWLAND 
Chain Harbw Town Twinning 
Association 
Harlow, Essex 


Chance for a tea 
and biscuits donor 


Sin Yesterday I gave my four-monthly 
pint of blood Everyone who is able 
should tty to give at least once. It’s 
neither painful nor nasty, and 
someone somewhere benefits. 

Afterwards donors are offered tea, 
coffee, soft drinks and biscuits. I was 
surprised to leant that the blood 
" mating and supply service pays for 
these out of its own funds. Fd lie to 
encourage the giant food 
corporations to sponsor refreshments 
in blood-donor centres. It could only 
do their image good. Fm certain 
shareholders would approve of an 
annnal report demonstrating such 
generosity to the community at large. 
SANDRA SHULMAN 
London NW6 


Pussycat of Bodmin 


Sir You published on 4 April a 
photograph of “a rare sighting of the 
Beast of Bodmin”. Am I to 
understand that the infamous “beast” 
is no more than a domestic cat or two 
(judging by the size of the sheep and 
stone wall also in the picture). Otis it 
indeed a larger creature and the 
sheep and trails on Bodmin Moor are 
much larger than anywhere else in the 
country? 

HARRY COLSON 
Guildford, 

Surrey 


Steering clear 


Sir Your story regarding Richard 
Branson, Virgin and a specific 
project to develop the potential of 
the Royal Yacht Britannia (report, 29 
March) was very interesting but sadly 
inaccurate. Richard Branson has not 
looked at that particular project, and 
the person who did look at it from 
our company had told the promoters 
that we were not interested some 
time before your article was 
published. 

WILLWHTTEHORN 

Director 

Virgin Group Ltd 
London 


Gentlemen’s dilemma 


Sin Jo Brand (column, 29 March) 
must lead a vtay sheltered life. In this 
1 of the country, the generation 
mght up with “officers' ladies, 
NCOs' wives, and other ranks’ 
women 1 *, would be likely to give a 
very frosty reception to Jo Brand if 
she referred to any woman other than 
as a “lady”, whereas the same word 
would make their daughters squirm. 
It’s hell, I t eO yon . 

DAVID FOSTER 
Whatfield, 

Suffolk 


LETTER from 
THE EDITOR 


W tU. I think all of us in 
the newspaper trade 
can congratulate our- 
selves cm an excellent first week 
of the campaign, conducted 
according to the finest tradi- 
tions of British journalism. We 
are beating them, you see: it is 
politicians nil, hacks four. 
Sex acts In public parks, men 
dressed as rhinos and foxes, 
and a fight between two chick- 
ens have been the weapons 
used to keep serious issues 
away from public life, and very 
successful they’ve been. Well 
done, all! 


That said, today’s front-page 
stoiy on pensions is, to my 
mind, our most important 
domestic news of the week. 
Thai’s a real scandal not a Sun 
one. Under-informed and wor- 
ried people are encouraged to 


appropriate image. I guess, : 
since our election site - 
http^/www.virgiiLnet - is done' 
witn Virgin Net). Two hours: 
passed in a flash as I tapped out . ; 
responses to a bewildering ■; 
range of Independent cyber-- 
nauts and passing trade who ■ 
wanted to talk about the elec- , 
tion. They learned what was': 
going on on the front page, and * 
what we thought about Blair, 
Major etc. 

But what did I learn? First 
that this works; it has advan- 
tages over the traditional letters | 
page, since readers can argue 

stately broadside. The disaiL 
vantages are that you progress 


engage in insufficiently pro- 
acial relationships 


tected financial 
with the pension companies, 
who are among the greatest 
and most powerful baronies of 
modem Britain. For tens of 
thousands of people, often 
frugal and careful, it is the 
financial equivalent of very 
unsafe sex indeed. 

And where are the politi- 
cians, whose job must include 
regulating this? It is not as if 
they haven’t been warned. This 
story is not a re-run of the great 
pensions fiasco of the late 
Eighties - but there are strong 
echoes. Then, people lost big 
sums of money because they 
were bribed fay the Govern- 
ment to leave occupational 
pension schemes and buy into 
private schemes, often with 
big hidden charges. As it hap- 
pens, the junior minister 
defending this duff legislation 
in 1986 was John Major. But 
the wider point is that it was a 
failure, not simply of individual 
ministers, but ctf the process 
itselt a failure of parliamentary 
scrutiny of vital legislation. 
Some 350,000 people were 
affected and things, it seems, 
have got little better since. 
Those who still say that politics 
and political reform don’t mat- 
ter to the real world might like 
to chew on that. 


Ttwas anew 
experience for me, 
but it is going to 
become routine for 
most of us. Opening 
our on-line forum 
this week, I lost my 
Net virginity’ 


by sentences or phrases, rather 
than by considered paragraphs; . 
and that it eats up time. But it . 
was a curiously comfortable, 
intimate pub-like atmosphere. . 

Most talkers were. 1 guess, 
young. Though a few electronic ’ 
hecklers swept through, and ' 
one confused tapper was look- 
ing excitedly for sex talk, they' 
seemed well informed about ; 
politics and had serious ques- ■ 
Lions - about the way that 
sleaze had dominated early 
coverage of the campaign, the- 
privatisation of London Under- 
ground, pension reform and so 
on. My strongest impression - 
and it's a gross generalisation 


- was of people whose political 
outlook could not be described 


It was a new ex p e ri ence for me, 
but it is going to become 
routine for most of us. Opening 
The Independent's on-line 
debating forum earlier this 
week, I tost my Net virginity (an 


by any single adjective, never 
mind party. Many were guard- , 
edly pro-Thatcher, anti-Europe ■' 
but also strongly libertarian/ 
and green: it was, almost, Por- 
lillo-meets-Swampy. Are they 
purely Pfcople of the Net, or is 
there a big political con- 


stituency out there hiding 
id the frontiers of current 


beyond 

parties? 


Andrew Marr 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 


For the past 10 years, conventional TV news programmes have 
been haemorrhaging viewers under 50 at a phenomenal rate - 
Kirsty Young, Channel 5's news presenter 
David Dimbleby presents it It is part of the Constitution that aO 
kx events have to be presented byaDmWdby- Jeremy Roman. 
presentee on the BBC's election night c&’erage 

The one thing I learnt as Margaret Thatcher’ s chief whip was that , 
there is no Hmit to the capacity ofhuman beings to absorb flattery 
- Lord Wnkpham 


I think you have to be deranged to want to be famous— Colin Firth, • 
star of the film Tever Pitch’, and Mr Darcy in 'Pride and Prqudice ' ' 


Some might benefit from psychotherapy but wc would never sug- .- 
gest that because they would walk straight out of the door — 
Philip Logan, co-director of the gymnasium faixfured by Diana, 
Princess of Wales, discussing his clientele ’ a 


My belief is that aliens were not involved in these people’s deaths. ’ 
However we have to keep an open mind - Simon Burgess of the 
insurance company that underwrote the Heaven !r Gate suicide cult 
fin Sim per member in the event of death through alien attack 


If yowm saft enuff ter cum dahn ’ere agooin wum, yowr Lay ull 
be spfle’t - New road sign in Dudley (trms: ‘If you are daft enough 
to come down hen, your tea mB be spaded’) 
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the Saturday story 


Mary of its 
cities and 
regions are 
flourishing but 
the state of 
Italy is ill 
Having felled 
to respond to 
treatment, can 
the patient still 
be saved, asks 
David Walker 



* 


.* * 
V* * 


Resurrection in Italy: a panel from Reno deOa Francesca's cycle on the history of Thie Crass In the church of San Francesco. Arezzo 


A nation in need of a miracle 


A fter seven years in 
restauro , it was 
possible this 
Easter once again 
to see Piero della 
Francesca's magnificent cyde 
depicting the discovery and ver- 
ification of the True Cross. Con- 
stantine dreams; his mother, St 
Helena, has the cross dug up 
and - in the panel above - tests 
its power to resurrect 
At least you could see the 
left-hand half of the story, if you 
booked in advance, signed an 
official disclaimer, donned a 
hard hat and climbed the scaf- 
folding that surrounds it The 
fabulous sequence of frescoes in 
San Francesco in Arezzo, under 
cover for nearly a decade while 
being lovingly redone by gov- 
ernment experts, will not be on 
frill view before the turn of the 
century. But the bits of the Ital- 
ian state concerned with the res- 
cue of the Pieros in Arezzo - 
like the recovery and re-pre- 
sentation of his extraordinary 
pregnant Madonna in nearby 
Monterchi - are local and com- 
munal, involving specialist age ri- 


des operating a long way from 
Rome. 

Arezzo and Vicenza, Genoa 
and Turin: these are inheritors 
of the Medids, the city-state tra- 
dition, republican and Roman. 
Not Rome. The Italian nation- 
stale run from the capital works 
only sporadically. During the 
month to come travellers are 
going to be hit by strikes by air 
traffic controllers, police, rail- 
way workers and petrol distrib- 
utors, all protesting at national 
government actions. Even the 
schools are in danger of seizing 
up: the Italian education min- 
ister has just launched an appeal 
to try and stop a flood of early 
retirements by teachers - a 
result of the latest, rather inef- 
fectual squeeze on state spend- 
ing. 

Confindustria, representing 
110,000 medium and big busi- 
nesses, has pledged “radical 
opposition” to the decision by 
Romano Prodi's government to 
raise corporate taxes rather 
than cut public spending more. 
One phrase resonates in Italian 
political conversation these days 


- it is “going down into the 
piazza”, their equivalent of tak- 
ing to the streets. 

This is more than Italian pol- 
itics as perpetual theatre. It's 
only 11 months since Prodi’s 
centre-left Olive Tree coalition 
took power as yet another 
attempt to deanse and renew. 
And yet this weekend its sur- 
vival beyond the spring looks 
highly uncertain, though it 5 still 
one of the shortest-lived admin- 
istrations since the war. 

A year ago hopes were high. 
It was not just that the Prod: 
government would continue the 
reform effort Hs coalition with 
the ex-Communists, the Demo- 
cratic Party of the Left, 
promised a new start - the first 
involvement of the left in 
responsible national govern- 
ment A year on, the coalition 
is strained, its policy failures 
apparent 

It has certainly lost the glow 
of popularity. According to a 
poll last weekend, the Prodi 
coalition would get 40 per cent 
of the popular vote if an elec- 
tion were held now, while the 


SOFA WORKSHOP 

DI RECT 

RELIABLE, COMFORTABLE, AFFORDABLE, WASHABLE 
...SIMPLY UNBELIEVABLE AT £299 


"Mitt®!! 
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Sofa Workshop has over twelve years experience, well over 
100,000 satisfied customers and a network of stores across the 
country. Sofa Workshop DIRECT is now able to offer 
exceptional value on a specially designed range of sofas, 
sofabeds and chairs, that are not available in our stores 
but can be ordered directly from our workshop. They come with 
our year construction guarantee, 6 months interest free credit 
option and a promise to refund your money if you're not delighted 
after 21 days. We're sure you will be more than comfortable. 

CW 01443 238699 ,, ^ ,, 


ADDRESS: 



TELEPHONE: 

Send to: Sofa workshop Direct, Coed cae Lane, 
Pontydun, Mid Glamorgan CF72 90X 
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Forza Italia-neo-fasdst coali- 
tion, led by the media magnate 
Silvio Berlusconi, would get 46 
per cent. Worse than that, the 
Prodi government has lost its 
thread. 

Its problem is that of all Ital- 
ian {*ovemments since the fall of 
Benito Mussolini, perhaps since 
unification in 1869. It is the 
quality of the compact between 
nation-state and society. In this 
bottom-up country, where loy- 
alties and legitimacies are so 
intensely local and regional, 
can the nation bold together 
without the lubrication of graft 
and hopelessly extravagant state 
pensions? 

National governments eveiy- 
where have problems with the 
balance between the public's 
w illingness to be tareri and IIS 
wish for spending - the dis- 
junction in Britain on this score 
may yet do fix New Labour. But 
in Italy the fiscal tension is 
chronic; it seems bound up with 
the nature of Italian nationality. 

After 1945, the Italian state 
functioned as a machine for 
cash distribution, legal and ille- 
gal Under Gnistian Democrats 
such as Aldo More and Ghilio 
Andreotti, and Socialists soch as 
Bettino Craxi, the state bought 
itself legitimacy, partly through 
the fabled system of Thngm- 
topoH - you scratch my back 
with expensively lacquered nails 
and rtf scratch yours - and 
bribing an army of 


unionised peasbaea and ben- 
efiriaries, capable of rocking the 
government by strikes and 
demonstrations! This army has 
proved deeply reluctant to pay 
the taxes needed to keep the 
structure of payments intact; 
dodging taxes is a national pas- 
time. In which other EU coun- 
try does the treasury have its 
own dedicated police force? 

National debt was built up to 
astronomical levels -the Italian 
government has long owed 
more than the entire national 
wealth of Italy. It is a nation of 
bond-holders 
and state 
beneficiaries; 
payments 
from the 
public 

account are 
its cement 

Tb say the 

Italian system does not work 
any more is too dramatic. Since 
the M of the Christian Democ- 
rats, brought down by the 
weight of their corruption, many 
more hands are clean. Italy 
does not lack for courageous 
politicians and that special class 
of citizens above suspicion who 
are its investigating judges. Italy 
functions well enough in the 
cities and regions. The tensions 
are national. Regionalism’s 
most radical expression, 
Umberto Boss: and the Lom- 
bard League, was itself created 
by Rome’s financial disarray. 


tfpub- 

lie funds to Calabria and Sicily 
-where the fight against organ- 
ised crime has a tong, long way 
to go - focuses not cm the recip- 
ients of aid but the channel 
through which it flows- Rome. 

Italy’s problem is simply put: 
it is nowhere near the equilib- 
rium point in state income and 
expenditure. The gap is huge. 
Coolly calculated, real state 
outlays need to be cut by a quar- 
ter to establish a sustainable 
long-term balance between tax- 
ing. borrowing and spending. 


4 In this bottom-up country, can the 
nation hold together without the 
lubrication of graft and hopelessly 
extravagant state pensions?’ 


The Prodi government looks to 
have given up cm its effort to do 
the cutting 

The Italian fiscal problem 
bas nothing to do with the 
advent of the European single 
currency. It is entirely indige- 
nous. Preparing for the euro has 
not caused Judy's difficulties - 
it has only illuminated them. 

One of the Italian European 
commissioners, Mario Monti, 
stated the official position the 
other day -how could the lead- 
ing signatory, of the Treaty of 
Rome not be a founding mem- 
ber of the single-currency dub? 


The blunt answer, which onfy 
diplomatic nicety and banker 
discretion hive prevented being 
said out taudmrnmkftut, Bonn 
or London, is that the size of the 
necessary Italian ac^ustment to 
meet the Maastricht conditions 
ties in the realm of political 
impossibility. Maastricht 
requires the Italian budget 
deficit (just under 7 per cent of 
GDP at the end of last year) to 
be cut to 3 per cent by the mid- 
dle oif next year. 

We’re making the necessary 
changes. Prime Minister 
Romano Prodi 
said the other 
day, but adago. 
But adagio 
won’t da 'The 
only tempo that 
would deliver 
the goods is con 
fitoco. That 
means heavy and sustained 
spending cuts, eating into the 
muscle that keeps the Italian 
body politic together. 

Such work of amputation is 
beyond Prodi, a Bologna uni- 
versity professor parachuted 
into the Roman bearpit at the 
head of a ramshackle grouping 
of parties last May. He was 
always going to be damned if he 
did and damned if he didn't. 
Dependent on votes from 
Rifondazione oommunista, led 
ity Fausto Bertinotti (recon- 
structed tty name but unrecon- 
structed tty nature), Prodi last 


week cobbled together a spring , 
package of odds and ads that ' 
did not do what everyone knows . 
has to be done -engage with the 
structure of pensions and social 
spending. It merely nibbled. 
The Gwununistt wtarid taler-, 
ate no serious cuts fat social 
spending; the cx-Cotnniunisis- 
(those in the Democratic Party 
of the Left) arc none too keen 
on cuts either. In Iheoiy FhxS 

could have asked for votes from 

the Berlusconi crowd but that . 
would probably merely have 
accelerated the government's 
fad ■ 'a 

Se ha conuao te/fi il Heffare ‘W 
- if cmly he'd the courage lodit 
the welfare state, said the oppo- 
sition. A telling phrase that, tt : 
Welfare. Even, to conceptualise 
thetr problem the Italians ham - 
had to reach for northern Euro- 
pean words. The schoolmaster 
of Italian nationalism. 

Mazzzni, once wrote 
about being instructed 
abroad in political virtues. He ; 
would certainty be contemptu- 
ous of the way contemporary 
Italians somehow hope the 
European Union can som e how 
pull their financial chestnuts 
out of the fire. Bat the real 
problem may be Martini's- the 
rational state created in his 
name seems fated to impo- 
tence. 

In Eurapa. a new novel by 
Tim Pwfces, a long-time rest- 
dent in Itaty,a group of Italian 
srndenwanpnmpany their teach- . 
era to Strasbourg to pray the 
powers of the European Par- 
liament in aid of reforming 
their country's decrepit univer- 
sities. What Rome cannot da 
ihcEU just might It is a touch- 
ing faith, shared throughout 
the country. 

What Parkes captures is the 
exaggerated role ’'Europe'' 
[days in contemporary Italian 
dunking. It's a sort of ideal self, 
a Real Presence, shimmering 
there beyond the Alps. 

But neither an, image nor 
the stuttering institutional real- 
ity of European Umon will hela 
Nor should they: Whether Italy 
meets the Maastricht criteria is 
not really the issue - it won’t. 
Italy's question is whether the 
country can ever be governed 
except as now. its political class 
constantly peering over the. 
precipice into political and. 
financial chaos but never quite)# 
felling off the ledge; its popu- 
lation unwilling to pay for big 
government but greedy for its 
benefits. 

The best thing that could hap- 
pen to Italy in the next couple of , 
years would be ignominious fail- 
ure to meet the Maastricht cri- . 
terra. Some commentators have 
wrung their hands at that : 
prospect, conjuring a fear that . 
Italy might slide off into a 
Mediterranean sulk. Would that, 
be such a bad fate, if it led to , 
political and institutional recon- 
struction (or Italy’s breakup)? . 
The other day Romano Prodi., 
said Italy needs to “reconstruct , 
its own identity and confront its , 
internal problems in a new fash- 
ion.” But when? ' 
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jo brandy 


Poor oM Moby the whale. 
Not onty did it have to suffer 
the indignity of being given a 
name demonstrating an the 
imagination of a 14-year-okl 
O-level student; its last 
moments were graced with a 
stoning by children. This 
delightful aspect of childhood 
is easy to foiget among media 
images of children cuddling 
rabbits in soap powder ads or 
squealing with delight as the 
family gets a cat from Aa 
Rescue. The film Free W3ty 
bas obviously passed this 
groap of chtfdrcnby. This 
would explain a sign I saw in 
a wildlife park when I was in 
Australia last year. The sign 
read “Please Do Not Throw 
Stones At The Alligators”. 
Ah, the joys of childhood. 

How ironic that Nottingham 
has been attempting to 
attract more German tourists 
only to have a German family 
beaten op by a groap of 
drunken youths - not so 
much a medieval experience 
as a neanderthal one. I think 
this is the sort of behaviour 

which is indirectly . 
encouraged by tabloids who 
constantly reinforce 

stereotypes of Europeans, 

particularly Germans, as .. 
pushy and covertly power 
seeking. One wonders what 


sort of people these youthful 
morons were. No doubt they 
had moved on from stoning 

animals tO beating tinmans. 

If s interesting how a lot of 
people link bad language with 
a general decline in 
standards. Radio Four 
listeners were outraged this 
week to hear Anna Ford (at 
830 In the morning, mind 
you) describe a character 
from The Archers as a “shit”. 
Many phoned in and many 
complained. The ridiculous - 
thing is that most people 
swear, even if only once a 
day, as they are going about 
their lives — it is not just kids 
or teenagers experimenting 
with a few Anglo-Saxon oaths 
to wind up then: elders. 

Actors swear, newsreaders 
swear and even vicars 
probably let the odd expletive 
slip from time to rimfc. To see 
the radio and television lot 
allowing themselves to be 
held hostage by a handful of 
Home Counties types about 
what, after all, is a relatively 
harmless and, some would 
say, rather useful word used 
in relation to The Archers, 
seems anachronistic., ge ffidfay 
yon normally these people 
who don’t tike, swearing are 
the same ones who would 
quite like to bring back 



hanging, send black people 
“home” and castrate gays. I - 
suppose, if I get any letters of 
complaint about thus, at least 
they won’t be telling me to 
f-kott - 

I see that poor old Mark 
RadcUXfe, who took over from 
Chris Evans at Radio One, 
has failed to stop listeners 
leaving the station in fairly 
large. numbers. I think this is 
a real shame because, fbr me, 
the Mark Raddiffe Show 
which was on late at night 
was a breath of fresh air, with 

items one would not normally 
expect on that station, 
induding poetry (horror of 
horrors). For example. It 
seems that Radio One 
Usteners can only survive on 
a spurious drip-feed of . 
showbiz gossip, bitchiness 
and schoolboy pranks. Given 



the reign of the Spice Girls at 
the moment and the 
popularity of all things 
shallow, It seems sad that 
someone Uke Mark RadcBffe, 
who is knowledgeable about 
music and an interesting 
bloke, has to suffer the 
Indignity of staunching the 
leakage of empty heads to 
prove his worth. 

The gEttering array of stars 
at the Oscars draped m 
something ridiculous by a 
.famous designer fails 
miserably to reflect the life of 

dragging hno/herselAround 
small provincial theatres. At 
any time, an enormous 
proportion of actors are out 
of work. When they are 
. employed, they earn well 

below a decent wage. This is 

why Equity has been 


struggling recently to rectify . 
the situation and increase 
actors' basic pay and 
subsistence wages. Equity this , 
week published a list of 
theatres and theatre 
companies in which they 
advise actors not to work for 
the time being. It is important L 
to support this action fully. . 
because the erosion of theatre 1 fa 
infrastructure will leave us . • 
with a dearth of decent 
English actors and on increase . < 
in the hegemony of America. : 

The English Patient starring 
Amic Schwarzenegger and 
Jean Claude Min Damme? No ; 
thanks. 

I would like to pay a brief 

tribute to my Unde Les, a 

Shropshire fannei; who came 

up perhaps with the most 

eloquent anti-smoking 

argument I have heard far a . 

long time. After Sunday 

dinner; the sutgect of 

smoking came up as smoke 

from the puffers drifted 

across to the non-puffers. “I 

have great admiration,’’ said 

my Unde Les, “for anyone ; , 

who has the courage to -<W. 

indulge In a habit which 

involves committing suicide 

and murder at tbQ same 

time.” Blimey. And new I'm 

off to kill some people and 

rey self. Anyone want a fag? A 
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TV ft y cricket phase lasted 
0 |V/| about as long as my 
'A ▼ religious phase, 
though it happened several 
years later. The summer was 
warm, I hadn't much to do 
and Botham was at his zenith. 
I went to a match or two, 
decorated a house while 
listening to a Tfest series, and 
knew the names of the 
Middlesex team by heart. For 
that short period, the 


sport were somehow lent to 
me. 

It didn’t last. And. as I read 
about this week’s gloomy 
editorial in the 134th edition 
of Wisden ’j Cricketers 
Almanack, 1 found myself 
recalling why I fell out of love 
so rapidly, the editor, 
Matthew Engel, laments the 
a . decline of the game in 
W England. “In England,’’ he 
writes, “football has always 
been more popular than 
cricket Tfcn years ago the gap 
was a narrow one. It is now a 
yawning chasm." Why? Partly, 
according to Engel, because 
of the decline of the national 
team, whose petulance and 
incompetence are making it 
hard for youngsters to 
associate with the sport 

But be goes on, this is only 
part of the sad story. The true 
crisis is much widen “The 
blunt fact is that cricket in the 
UK has become unattractive 



:ly perceived 
exclusionist and dull : 

He is quite right The ■ • T 

attempt at mitigation by 
Christopher Martin-Jenkins in 
yesterday’s Daily Telegraph 
(where elitism, exclusjonism 
and dullness are all much 
admired) that “only on 
^Wednesday night Lord Runrie 
said that there were more 
cricketers in Yorkshire than in 
Australia", merely makes Mr 
Engel’s point 
It is surely not helping 
cricket that this country has 
not produced a truly great 
cricketer since Ian Botham. 
Such long, tedious intervals 
between short bursts of 
excitement reminds one of 
trench warfare and adolescent 
sex. A rational person would 
choose neither as a pastime. 

I think that the game itself 
is the problem. People find it 
dull as a spectator sport, 

because, compared with 

almost all alternatives, it is 


exceptionally dulL In Nineties 
Britain, our declining leisure 
time can be filled with the 
Net, metal-detecting, 
American football, advanced 
cookery, extreme sports — and 
aB of them offering 
completion in a fraction of 
what a cricket match requires. 
On a Saturday, most of us 
now expect to be able to 
watch one thing and 
accomplish two ourselves. We 
will not settle for less. 

So is cricket doomed? Let 
.me tell you a story. In the 
mid-Eighties, I was wat ching 
a match between Surrey and 
Vferwickshire at the OvaL 
For five hours, I sat there,- ■ 
puzzled and strangely 
unsatisfied. Then I worked 
out why - 1 couldn’t see 
where the ball was. Ever. In 
soccer, you can always see 
the ball, and it helps. 

A cricketing friend of mine 
felt, however, that this ball- 
blindness was not a problem. 
“It doesn’t matter," he said. 
“It’s all in the action. The 
bowler's speed and arm 
movement tell yon where the 
ball is likely to be going. The 
reaction of the batsman ' 
allows you to deduce how 
well he has met the 
challenge. You can still 
work out whether a good 
shot was played or a good 
ball bowled." 

“In that case,” I replied, 
“why not do without the ball 
altogether? Especially since it 
is both hard and dangerous; 
The umpire can judge where 
the ball should have beeh, 
whether if was hit and bow " 
well It was fielded." My friend 
demurred oil thegroundathat 
the physical ball was stiD 
useful in deriding what had . 
actually happened should 
there be any dispute. . 

But this exchange points to 
an important truth about - 
cricket, which the sport’s 
desire to compete with 
others may have obscured. It . 
is a Zen activity. The whole 
point - the beauty - is that 
little happen*, lb complain 
of its dullness is like moaning 
about the fact that not much 
happens during meditation. 
The mistake has been to 
market it as exciting. The 
answer is to take Wisden off' 
the sports shelves and to 
make it the biggest attraction 
in the New Age and Personal 
Growth section. Chill out, 

Mr Engel! 
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Let me 


I can no longer live a lie. I am com- 
ing out of the closet. I have shared 
my secret with my wife, and more 
importantly, with my children. But 
tetday's absurd fuss over TtayBlmrs 
comments has provoked me to sumd 
up and declare nMfcfr .*». { 

am a Scot As such, I dam the rg* 
to a say in the foture of esp®" 

dally when those who claim to speak 
for Scots and Scottish aspirations to 
nationhood haw so comprehensively 

l0 Wheremy paten? grewuMme 
are few families which were not the 

.recipients, willing or 
iiecncs of the Scotsmen and Welshmen 

■who ran the Empire. My gra^at- 
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A round the time 
JeTemy Paxman 
was interrogating 
Tony. Blair on the 
pro ximi t y of his 
inions to the. breasts of 
da Messenger, Sun read- 
ers were considering whom 
they would most like to chair a 
debate between the party lead- 
ers. Down at the Dog and 
Duck, not to mention in Acacia 
Avenue, the verdict was dear. 
Pfixman. according to a read- 
ers’ poll, was the man for the 
job. 

But even if the debate had 
gone ahead the Tasmania 
expressed by Sun readers was 
nowhere apparent in the upper 
echelons of politics and broad- 
casting. “I read that I was con- 
sidered an unsuitable host 
because I am, quote, too inde- 
pendent. Fine. I’d rather be 
damned for that than for being 
too compliant.” 

Nor, come election night, is 
Paxman destined for the star- 
ring role. Packed off to the 
count with Neil Kinnock in 
1992, he will be back at base 
thi« time. “I shall be sitting in 
a little pen at the ride of the 
studio, he says without ran- 
cour, but conveying nonethe- 
less the faint impression that 
“little pens” are more suitable 
for cloned sheep than bullish 
interviewers. 

“David Dimbleby presents it. 
It is part of the constitution of 
this country that ail major 
events have to be presented by 
Dimbleby. You can quote me 
on that " 

With Faxinan what you see is 
what you get. He is charming, 
amusing, a good raconteur but 
suffused by the world- weari- 
ness with which he views politi- 
cians in general and the elec- 
tion preamble in particular. As 
a wind-up I suggest his* ques- 
tioning of Ibny Blair, in his 
recent Newsnight interviews 
with the three party leaders, 
might have been construed as 
slightly soft Did that betoken 
a socialist sympathy? ■ 

“Ha!" he says, laughing roost 
fearsomely. “You’re going to 
have to do better than-that if 
you think Tax going to tell you ' 
what my politics are. You’re 
going to have to do a whole lot 
better than that" 

And what made him invite 
Blair to give his views on bare- 
breasted women? “Well, what 
is it like to appear next to all 
these nudes? I just thought it 
would be fun.” 

But Paxman had sounded 
hugely disapproving of the 
Blair and Melinda alliance . 
“Nothing surprises me really 
about what politicians will do to 
get elected. But it is salutary 
occasionally to try to bring 
them up against then professed 
bigh-miudedness." 

His view of the relationship 
of interviewer to politician has 
been likened to that of dog to 
lamp-post. His technique, 
predicated on the question 
“Why is that bastard lying to 
me?”, evokes the languid, post- 



Jeremy Paxman talks to Mary Riddell about sneering journalists, 
war reporting depression, loss of faith and his search for purpose, 
in this excerpt from an interview in the ‘New Statesman’ 


modem sceptic, in thrall to 
none. 

Least of all to those at the 
BBC who have studied his tac- 
tics with occasional alarm and 
opprobrium. Some time ago 
John Birt was reported to have 
upbraided him - and expressed 
his disapproval of “sneering 
interviewers”. 

Paxman has scarcely effected 
a penitent metamorphosis. “I 
hate the word sneering. I can't 
help how my face looks. One 
has to bear m mind that peo- 
ple have voted for even the 
most humble backbencher. No 
one has ever bloody well voted 
for me. So sneering is not 
something I’m happy or com- 
fortable about when people 
use it to describe me. 
Incredulity, scepticism maybe. 
But sneering I don’t Eke. 

“My relationship with Birt is 
a mystery. If s a non-relation- 
ship really. We don’t really 
know each other.” 

Does Paxman see the high- 
profile journalist as noble 
truth-seeker in a grubby world? 

“Messianic? No. I aid have 
that view, and I got completely 
overwrought. When I was 
reporting in Northern Ireland 


In the Seventies, I remember 
coining back b ere to comfort- 
able England and being really, 
really angry that people weren’t 
paying more attention. 

“Then I did a lot of wars - 
Nicaragua, El Salvador. People 
were dying for political beliefs, 
and that really consumed me. 
I got rather screwed up by it. 
Stressed and depressed.” 

A mild malaise, or some- 
thing more serious? The pause 
is long enough to suggest the 
latter. “Look, I really don’t 
want to talk about that, actu- 
ally.” 

There is something else. 
Much later, I ask him about die 
Ghnreh of England, and though 
he dresses it up as an amusing 
anecdote - he admits to a cri- 
sis of frith. “I used to have very 
little time for it. I started going 
back to church eight or nine 
years ago. And then I’m afraid 
I just lost it It struck me that I 
probably was an atheist so I 
talked to my local vicar and 
said* ‘Look, I don't think I'm 
coming back to church. I don’t 
think there’s anyone there.’ 

“Do you know what he said? 
‘This is very positive.’ Only the 
Church of England could come 


up . with that spectacularly 
worldly and undemanding 
approach. I love that about 
them." 

And has he been back? “I go 
occasionally. About once a 
month. 1 stxD would like to 
believe. I really would” 

Why? By Paxman standards, 
this is hardly a killer question, 
but be appears genuinely flum- 
moxed “Wow. Do you know, 
Pve never thought: why do I 
want to believe this? I suppose 
because I would like to think 
there was a purpose. And the 
experience of depression kind 
of convinced roe there wasn’t." 

The notion of purpose-seek- 
ing does rather explain Pax- 
man. His last book. Friends in 
High Places - a critique of the 
British establishment - posed 
the question of where the 
nation should look for a new 
virion, but found no answer. 
Paxman is still searching. “The 
problems of this country are so 
profound that they can’t be 
solved simply by changing the 
elected government. The 
British share of world trade has 
declined, and there are still the 
same prejudices against doing 
something productive with your 


life; the same unfashionability 
about genuine enterprise ” 

For all his impatience, Pax- 
man is an odd sort of outsider. 
Both his background (public 
school, Cambridge) and his 
manner suggest sturdy estab- 
lishment ties. He is offended 
when you suggest so. 

“That’s for others to judge. 
That’s like saying Ibny Blair 
can’t be leader of the Labour 
Party. Look at Bean. Look at 
Attlee. I dislike class prejudice 
in reverse as much as I dislike 
it when it’s expressed in the 
conventional way.” 

But to make him sound 
pompous is unfair. He is also 
self-deprecating; particularly 
on his unfulfilled ambition. “I 
would have loved to be able to 
write fiction. We oil have our 
self-delusions. Bamber Gas- 
coigne thought he was a writer 
who had to do a bit of televi- 


sion. I think to some extent 
Melvyn {Braggj thinks he’s a 
writer rather than a media per- 
son." 

1 never did find out exactly 
what Paxman's politics are, 
although he did say at one 
stage: “I think people should 
vote, don’t you?” as if he wasn't 
entirely convinced. 

It is in any case unlikely that 
he, so attuned to the ways of 
politicians, sees any party as 
offering the big answer. Who 
does he really admire? After 
we talked about religion, he 
mentioned the “priests and 
nuns working in townships in 
South Africa. They're so inspir- 
ing. And they’re doing some- 
thing so much more worth- 
while than the completely 
superficial and temporal con- 
cerns we have in our trade." 

Copyright 'New Statesman ’ 
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Trevor Phillips 

Forget about 
devolution - 
today’s 
tribes are 
spread 
across the 
globe. The 
modern 
nationalist 
needs a 
satellite disji, 

. not a state . . 


his research for the City of London 
Corporation, reckons the flow of 
money out of London to be about £6bn 
each year. Scotland and \&les are 
major beneficiaries. Government 
sources say that both countries take 
more from the Exchequer than they 
give back. Does anyone imagine that 
the London government promised by 
both Labour and the Lib Dems would 
- sim ply keep writing the cheques with 
a cheery flourish? Not on your nelly. 
And if they don’t, wiD the right to levy 
3p in the pound make up the result? 
ing deficit? No way, Jose. 

■ There is a simple and compelling 
argument for administrative devolu- 
tion. It s that government closer to the 
people is better, more effective gov- 
ernment But, the problem for the Old 
Nats is that the same set of arguments 
applies to virtually eveiy other part of 
the UK. PhysicaIly,you can draw a fine 
around the Blade Country or Cumbria 
just as convincingly as around Wales or 
Scotland. Cardiff, as a centre of pop- 
ulation, is nearer to London than 
Newcastle. Within Europe, Scotland 
Jodis much the same as the North- 
West of England, seen from Brussels. 

Bui the Old Nats want to go to inter- 
national conferences and pose as 
statesmen. So they fall back on the his- 
toric tradition. One wing of that tra- 
dition s institutional -the bwahd edu- 
cation particularly. We know that 
Scottsh law is different But that dif- 
ference has been eroded over time, and 

Sl^rode it faster. EventuaD^lbe 
unique legal framework of Scotland 
will principally be a matter of archaic 
' legal jargon- As far as education is con- 
cerned, it may only be a matter of time 

before England and Wiles grasp that 


the Scots system is so superior that it 
is adopted wholesale across the UK. 

The other wing of the historic tra- 
dition is what people now call “national 
identity”. This constitutes the melange 
of cultural inheritance, speech, religion 
and just sheer tribalism, all traceable 
to an historic piece of land and water. 
The trouble for the Old Nats is that this 
justification for their ambitions is also 
on its way out. 

Tb start with, Scotland and Wiles are 
just as susceptible to globalisation as 
anywhere else. They lave abandoned 
the kilt for Levis and their children 
turn up their noses at hams when pre- 
sented with a McDonald’s. Second, 
they are divided: too many people in 
the northern half of Scotland dislike 
Edinburgh as heartily as they do Lon- 
don, and distrust it more. The same is 
true of north \Vhlesand Cardiff. Third, 
Scottishness and Welshness are 
increasingly spread outside the tradi- 
tional- borders: if Labour wins, its 
three most dominant figures - Blair, 
Brown, Cook - will all be Scots. And, 
fourth, the Old Nats’ conception of 
devolution offers no promise to those 
outride the borders of Scotland and 
Whies who feel themselves to be part 
of those nations. Do we get postal votes 
in the elections, or is this a property- 
based franchise, in which second- 
home owners have rights not available 
to people who can trace their ances- 
try back two centuries? 

To make matters worse for Old 
Nats caught up in the romantic tradi- 
tion, there are stronger claimants to an 
undiluted historic tradition in modern 
Britain. Two million dedicated British 
Muslims are entitled to ask why it is 
that they can expect, at best, one Mus- 
lim in the new Parliament, while a sim- 


ilar number of people who happen to 
live in Wales - but many of whom can't 
claim a Welsh heritage - can demand 
30 members of Parliament, a govern- 
ment of their own and a £3bn subsidy. 

If the response is that the coinci- 
dence of population and geography is 
the key, the Old Nats are missing what 
is going ou in the world. I know from 
my own experience that nationhood 
transcends geography - a lesson that 
Irish and Jewish nationalists have 
exploited brilliantly for most of this 
century; arguably* their greatest 
achievements have not been the estab- 
lishment of Jewish or Irish states, but 
the creation of rich, vibrant and mod- 
em global tribes. Take also, for exam- 
ple, the success of East African Asians 
- built cm the existence of a 150 mil- 
lion-strong diaspora that stretches 
across three continents, sharing com- 
mon tastes, buying the same goods, 
watching the same films. In my own 
global tribe, it is no surprise to me that 
the top TV show among blade South 
Africans (New York Undercover) is the 
same as that among African-Ameri- 
cans and probably among black Britons 
who can see it on satellite, yet the show 
is unknown to white audiences. 

If the Tories lose, there wiD be 
devolution. But after the first flour- 
ish of ceremony, the real symbols of 
Scottishness and Welshness are as 
likely to be found on cable or satel- 
lite TV as they are in the talk shops 
of Cardiff or Edinburgh, doomed to 
be starved of cash by Whitehall, and 
destined to be overruled by West- 
minster and Brussels. The truth is that 
the modern nationalist doesn’t need 
another stuffy debating chamber. A 
modem, a PC and a satellite dish will 
do nicely, thank you. 
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Tin \ u ouli 1 never !i.t\ e 
survived another night in the open, 


Beni and Bonney - rwo tiny puppies, wtrr found shivering and 
terrified in a dicch on a freezing December nighr. Pitifully thin 
and covered in weeping sores, it seemed they had never known 
love and care. 

The Blue Cross gave them the first kindness they had 
known, as well as urgently-needed veterinary care. After several 
weeks wirh us, the pups made a full recovery. 

To treat, feed and care for the pups cost around £150. 
The Blue Cross relies entirely on your generosity to continue irs 
life-saving work. Your monthly gift of £2 or more could help save 
more riny lives. 


Please help save more animals like Bern and 
Bonncv by supporting the work of i he Blue (m<s. 


Please send roe mow informs lion ahuur how I can help animals like 
Reni-jtxl Bonnes' by making j gift rn The Blue Cross. 

Name (Mr/Mrs/Miss) — 


Address. 


.Postcode. 
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GEC may 
get round 
French 
‘non’ to bid 


Business news tel 0171-293 2636 fax 0T71-2932098 
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Patrick Tooher 

London 

John Lichfield 

Paris 

The French government yes- 
terday vetoed for reasons of 
“national security'’ a takeover 
bid by GEC for Thomson-CSF, 
the defence electronics divi- 
sion of the state-owned elec- 
tronics group, Thomson SA. 

But the hugely convoluted 
privatisation process took yet 
another twist when the British 
company later revealed it was 
in talks with Alcatel Alsthom 
and Lagandere, the two giants 
of the Reach military-industrial 
complex, which have been 
allowed to proceed with their 
rival bids for Thomson-CSF. 

In a statement GEC said 
that while it regretted the de- 
cision to reject its preliminary 
bid for Thomson-CSF, it had 
“received encouragement from 
the French government to en- 
ter into discussions” with the 
two preferred French bidders. 
“The process has already start- 
ed,” GEC continued. 

Alcatel, the apace and tele- 
coms group bidding in conjunc- 
tion with French plane maker 
Dassault, confirmed it was in con- 
tact with GEC, though 
Lagardere dedmed to comment. 

Although widely expected, 
the refusal to allow GEC to go 


Caledonia 
pays £25m 
special 
dividend 

John Wfllcock 


Caledonia Investments, the 
financial group backed by the 
wealthy Cayzer family, yester- 
day declared a 3 Op special div- 
idend worth around £25m to 
shareholders, and brought for- 
ward its final dividend of lZ8p 
normally paid in August. 

Observers in the City inter- 
preted it as pre-empting any ac- 
tions by a possible Labour 
Government to tighten up In- 
land Revenue rules on special 
dividends. The Cayzers are high 


on to the final stage of bidding 
on its own was a public embar- 
rassment for the French gov- 
ernment, and Finance Minster 
Jean Arthurs, who are cam- 
paigning for a stronger "Eu- 
ropean defence identity”. 

It is the second time in four 
months it has turned dawn a po- 
tential foreign buyer for a part 
of the Thomson group. France 
was accused of nkcrnninating 
against foreigners when it 
blocked plans by Lagard&re to 
sell on Thomson's consumer 
electronics division to Daewoo 
Electronics of Korea after an 
outcry from French workers, in- 
dustrialists and opposition 
politicians. 

“The ceding of more than SO 
per cent of Thomson-CSF cap- 
ital to a foreign company would 
be contrary to vital national se- 
curity interests," the French fi- 
nance ministry said, admitffn^ 
for the first tune, that GEC, led 
by George Simpson, managing 
director, had made a initial bid. 

But the ministry went on to 
encourage the successful bid- 
ders to announce plans for 
partnerships and joint ventures 
with companies m other Eu- 
ropean countries. The French 
government hoped the Thom- 
son sale would be the starting 
point for the restructuring of 
both the French and European 
military electronics industries. 
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Turned down: The bid from GECs chief George Simpson 



renew 
Wall St * 


Roper* Comm!! . 

Washington 

A bother fall in US unem- 
ployment last mouth, and fresh 


sure, gave Will Street yet an- 
other bout of jitters yesterday . 
that the Fbderal Reserve wiE be 
forced to rake interest rates 
again when it meets next 
month. ig . 

After the Labor Department* 
reported a 0.1 per cent drop in 
the jobless rale to 5.2 per cent 
in March, the post-Easierweck 
was ending in the same nervous 
mood H nad begun for the 
financial markets, aznsd gyrat- 
ing prices and debate over 
whether the 8 per cent decline 
in the Dow since its peak hdt 
month was a correction, or a 
signal that a bear market had 
begun. 

After an initial plunge of 70 


back into positive territory, be- 
fore lurching back lo a loss of 
over 20 points by mid-cession. 
In the hood market, thebench- 
mark 30-ycar treasury bond 
moved lower, losing 21/32 
points after two hours of trad- 
ing. Its yield which moves in the 


vetoed hy Bench Finance Minister Jeon Artfcub on the ground* of national security 


GECs move has been inter- 
preted in Frmce not as a real bid 
but as a dramatic means of ex- 
pressing the British company’s 
interest in such fixture deals mid 
as a statement of concern that 
the European industry should 
not be reconstructed mostly as 
a series of national champions. 


Lord Prior, GECs c hai r ma n, 
stressed the need to bring to- 
gether GEC-Maxconi and 
Thomson-CSF to create a world 
leader in defence dcctronks fol- 
lowing recent consolidation in 
the US defence industry. 

“The fragmented structure of 
the European defence elec- 


tronics industry will not sustain 
a strong competitive position in 
world markets in the next cen- 
tury,” he said “This can be 
achieved only though an inte- 
grated electronics defence 
capability efficient in its oper- 
ations ami effective in the de- 
ployment of its resources.” 


GEC already has large 
shared interests with Thoro- 
soa-CSF in the development of 
sonars and radars and has joint 
ventures with both the suc- 
cessful first-stage bidders. 

British Aerospace, GECs 
great rival, yesterday indicated 
Its continued support for 


Lagard&re, with whoarBAe has 
a larger joint venture in ma riks. 
m its bid for Thomson-CSF. 

A final decision on who takes 
the 5&2 per cent of Thomson- 
CSF shares owned by the gov- 
ernment, valued at £13bn, 
must be made by 7 May. • 
Comment, page 23 


Mexican snag halts rise Delta picks Rolls-Royce 
of British-Bomeo shares to power Boeing planes 


a year to Conservative Party 
coffers. 

Peter Buckley, chairman and 
chief executive of Caledonia, said 
the special dividend was a “once 
off” and had received clear- 
ance for the Inland Revenue. 

“We’re making the payment 
to reflect the growth in the val- 
ue of our funds. Our balance 
sheet has grown by about 76 per , 
cent over the last four and a half 
years, and if you add back in 
goodwill we’ve written off on ac- 
quisitions that climbs to about 
95 per cent.” 

Mr Buckley said the Revenue 
had agreed to the payment not 
least b eca u se Caledonia was an. 
nouncing it just as it was going , 
ex-dividend, so that investors 
would not have been able to pile 
into the stock because of ft. 1 

Caledonia’s shares fell lip to 

an anafystatU^ said' this was 
a rood performance considering 
the 30p payment. “The shares 
are still trading at a 26 per cent 
discount if you add bade all the 
goodwill and consider the con- 
servative accounting policies-” 


Magnus Grimond 

The rise and rise in the share 
price of British-Bomeo Petro- 
leum Syndicate was brought to 
an abrupt halt yesterday after 
the announcement of an un- 
commercial oil find in the Gulf 
of Mexico, source of some of the 
oQ group’s most successful re- 
cent oil investments. 

The news that the explo- 
ration well drilled on the Green 
Canyon 37 prospect had pro- 
duced oil which was too heavy 
to produce commercially is the 
first real bad news to hit the 
group during 18 months when 
the share price has multiplied 
more than seven times. 

Having hit an all-time high of 
£15.42 only on Tuesday, the 
shares plunged 148.5p to £13.91 
yesterday. The fell wiped almost 
£95m from the company’s stock 
market value, taking ft down to 
£887m. 

But Alan Gaynor, chief ex- 
ecutive, attempted to salvage 
something positive from the 
announcement. “We believe 


British Borneo 
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the result of this well is very 
much anomalous for this region 
of the Gulf of Mexico.” 

Other wells within a few 
miles of Green Canyon 37 had 
shown oil reserves of much 
lighter ofl. “Together with our 
partners, we will now be con- 
ducting a thorough review of the 

in the area infoe^Eght^fthU 
result, before moving forward.” 
The review is expected to take 
around six months. 


British-Bomeo is the opera- 
tor of the Green Canyon 37 
block, where it owns a 40 per 
cent “working interest”, along- 
side partners Kerr-McGee Cor- 
poration and the Consolidated 
Natural Gas Company. 

The 14,430 foot well recov- 
ered oQ samples at 8.6 degrees 
API, a measure of the liquid's 
thickness, whfcfa compares with 
20 to 30 degrees on nearby finds. 

One analyst said they would 
be lucky to gpt this oil out of the 
ground. “This is a huge surprise. 
There is not a big histoiy of find- 
ing that weight of oil in the Gulf 
of Mexico. It’s almost certain- 
ly going to be uncommerdaL” 
NarWest Securities analyst 
Ian Reid said the well, drilled on 
one of a cluster of six blocks in 
the area, could have been wrath 
90p a share on British-Bomeo’s 
net asset value if it had helped 
prove up potential additional re- 
serves put at 50m barrels. 

The company said yesterday 
that, had the oil been com- 
mercial, those reserves would 
have been 100 million barrels. 


Chris Godsmark 

Rolls-Royce's expanding order 
book was given another strong 
boost yesterday with the an- 
nouncement that Delta Air 
Lines had become the first US 
carrier to select the British 
group’s Trent engines to power 
fixture orders of the Boeing 777 
long-range passenger jet. 

Analysts estimated that if 
Delta, one of the world's largest 
airiines, decided to press ahead 
with possible radera for 10 of the 
777-200 airliners, each pow- 
ered by two Trent 800 engines. 


777 in mind, untfl now it has re- 
ceived roost orders to power the 
plane ftom for eastern carriers. 
Last year Emirates, the in- 
ternational airline of the Unit- 
ed Arab Emirates, signed a 
deal to buy 28 Trent engines. 
Early this year Emirates also 
placed a £500m order for fur- 
ther Trents to power 16 Airbus 
A330 airliners. 

The Delta agreement, which 
makes it the eighth earner to 
combine Trent power technol- 
ogy with the 777, is likely to bol- 
ster Rolls-Royce's push to 
match the market share of its ri- 


buoyed up by rumours of an 
imminent deal by the company 
to seD its Parsons steam turbine 
business to Siemens, the Ger- 
man electrical engineering pant 


7.07 to 7.12 per cent. 

For analysts the unemploy- 
ment figures sent two con- 
trasting messages. The overall 
drop was exactly as expected 
and the number of new non- 
fann jobs created, at 175.000, 
actually lower than predicted. 
But in a market searching for 
bad news, the focus was on a 5 
cent rise in hourly earnings, af- 
ter an identical rise in February. 

Thus far a 4 per cent rise in 
wages over the last 12 months 
has translated into growth of 3 
per cent or less in consumer 
prices. But the Fed is known lo 
foDow developments in hourly 
earnings when setting its inter- 
est rate policy, and a second 
consecutive small rise in short- 
term rates is reckoned at least 
an even-money bet when the 
Fed’s Open Market Committee 
next meets on 20 May. 

“It’s not a frightening re- 
port,” Robert Dcdcrick of tbi 


Rolls-Royce is already thought Northern Trust Company m‘ 
to have agreed to seu Parsons Chicago said yesterday, “but it’s 


ered by two Trent 800 engines, match the market share of its ri- 
ft would value the agreement val, Pratt & Whitney of the US. 
with Rolls-Royce at up to So far Pratt & Whitney has 


$500m (£3I3m). 

The news followed Delta’s 
landmark announcement last 
month of orders with Boeing for 
more than 600 aircraft over the 
next 20 years. The carrier al- 
ready has a long-standing part- 
nership with Rolls-Royce, 
buying the older RB21 1 engine 
Lo power its Boeing 757 aircraft 

Though Rolls-Royce devel- 
oped the Trent engine with the 


grabbed the lion’s share of or- 
ders to power 777s with Rolls- 
Royce -on 32 per cent - ahead 
of the other main jet manufac- 
turer, General Electric. The 
latest agreement means Rolls- 
Royce has almost 300 engine or- 
ders for the 777 alone. 

News of the potential orders 
helped Rolls-Royce shares to 
gain 8p yesterday, dosing at 
245p. The shares were also 


-to Siemens for a price tag of 
around £30m. 

Industry sources last night 
said the official sale an- 
nouncement would not emerge 
until at least the end of this 
week. Negotiations between 
the two sides have dragged on 
much longer than expected, 
with unions at the plant press- 
ing Rolls-Royce to say whether 
there will beany further job cuts 
before Parsons officially 

changes hands. 

Doubts still hang over the fu- 
ture of another 400 staff at the 
Tyneside site, which is dose to 
Siemen’s brand new £lbn 
micro-chip plant 

Staff numbers at Parsons 
have already dropped by more 
than 400 since Rolls-Royce put 
the historic business up for sale 
last July. 


not a relaxing one. It keeps us 
very much on our guard, and 
points to another Ffed tighten- 
ing in May.” Adding lo market 
nervousness, the Fed’s vice- 
chairman, Alice Rjvlin, said 
this week that the economy 
continued to grow strongly in 
the first quarter, after the re- 
vised 3.8 per cent GDP growth 
in the final quarter of 1996. 

This is well above the 2.5 per 
cent expansion the Fed tradi- 
tionally believes is the maximum 
that can be achieved without 
rekindling inflation - though 
yesterday the House Speaker, 
Newt Gingrich, declared that 
Congress would seek a target 
annual growth of 4 or 5 per cem^. 
from the Fed's chairman, Alair ' 
Greenspan. 

The March jobless rate was 
the lowest for five months. 


Sainsbury dumps plans to enter gas and electricity market 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

The J Sainsbury supermarket 
group is understood to have un- 


seugasand electricity to its cus 1 
tomers in the emerging com- 
petitive domestic market. 

Sainsbury has ended detailed 
talks which began late last year 
with several regional electricity 
companies (RECs), aime d at 
forging partnerships in the 
newly established competitive 
gas market Around 2 million 


households are able to choose 
rival suppliers to British Gas in 
the sooth of England as part of 
on-going competition trials. So 
far almost 250.000 have 
switched to new gas companies. 

The news of Sainsbury*s 
change of mind over energy re- 
tailing is likely to stun and de- 
light both its arch-rival, Tesco, 
along with the many indepen- 
dent gas supply companies 
which feared the big super- 
markets would squeeze them 
out of the market 

Industry sources said last 


autumn that Sainsbury had sent 
oat tender documents offering 
partnership discussions with 
several RECs which had been 
expanding into the gas market 
and had been holding face-to- 
face talks during January and 
February. The aim waste offer 
gas and electricity in stores 
across the UK, as the market 
moves to full domestic compe- 
tition next year. 

Last month the negotiations 
were broken off, with Sainsbury 
informing potential partners 
that it had decided not to pro- 


ceed with gas retailing and, by 
implication, the sale of elec- 
tricity. A spokeswoman for 

Co ti%g k» ■ itf miH' rl/xn’t viiIa 


Sainsbmy said: “Ws don't rule 
out any opportunities but at this 
stage we have no plans to en- 
ter the energy market. Howev- 
er things are still being 
considered - we never say 
never.” 

One source close to the talks 
said: “If Sainsbury were going 
to sell gas they would have 
done something by now ready 
for a foil launch in September 
or October. “The fact that they 


appear to have got cold feet 
means the market is open for 
Tfesoo, though they are too good 
at keeping then: intentions 
secret” 

Although Tfesco has been the 
only big supermarket chain to 
regulany attend monthly com- 
petition meetings organised by 
the gas watchdog, Ofgas, the 
store gronp’s views on' -the 
energy market remain a mys- 
tery. A Tfesco representative 
has been .present at seminars : 
held by Ofgas's Domestic Com- 
petition Fbcus Group, although 


the company is thought to have 
been concerned about un- 
favourable jness coverage of the 
first competition trial in the 
south-west last year, where 
some homes were mistakenly 
sent huge final bilk from British 
Gas. 

Another concern for the su- 
permarkets is the level of profit 
they can make from energy re- 
tailing. Although new suppliers 
are able to undercut Briton Gas 
by as much as 20 per cent be- 
cause of lower gas purchase 
costs, the competitive advantage 


with electricity competition, 
due to start from nexr A pril, is 
much smaller. 

Other retailers have already 
entered the gas market, in- 
cluding Dixons, which recently 
did a deal with the independent 
gas company Amerada HesS. 
Customeis can sign up to re- 
ceive gas from Amerada from 
Currys stores at the some lime 
as buying washing machines 
using the drain’s staff They wiD . 
get discounts of 15-18 pcrcenf#. 
with other schemes to fix prices 
or gain loyalty bonuses. - • 
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Pension schemes rip-off is still alive and well 


■biters 


JEREMY WARNER 


A large number of 
those who think they 
are saving in an 
appropriate way for 
their old age are in for 
a rude awakening. 
Regulators need to do 
much more to curtail 
the industry's sharp 
and misleading 
selling practices' 


Ttoe insurance industry has done much to 

OI mis-sold pensions continues apace, and 
quite legitimately too. * ' 

mSfE* ™ ™P orUm distinction to be 
made here. Wfe are not accusing the insur- 
ance mdustzy of jjersisting with the sort of 
nus-selling practices that led to the present 
wave of compensation claims. In those 
rases, people were persuaded to opt out of 
perfectly good occupational schemes and 
ooy private personal pensions when they 
would have done much better to stay put. If 
such practices were still continuing, that 
really would be a story. 

But what our investigations do show is that 
tor a very large number of people targeted 
by the industry - up to a third of personal 
pensions sold - these products continue to 
be a wholly inappropriate way of saving. In 
many of these cases the purchaser wiS actu- 
ally end up losing money; they would have 
done better to have saved through a unit 
trust, PEP, or even a conventional building 
society account - and that’s even, after the 
tax breaks allowed on contributions fam a 
pension scheme. 

The reason for this is that like most life 
assurance products, the up-front charges are 
so high that early contributions count for 


nothing. The effect of this is to hit the veiy 
large number of people who for one reason 
or another are unable to keep up contribu- 
tions for the lifetime of the product. Many 
of those who stop contributing after two 
years wiD lose money in the absence of very 
exceptional investment returns, and even 
some of those who persist with con tributions 
for as long as five years wiU lose out. 

In other words, personal pensions are a 
waste of money for up to a third of pur- 
chasers. What is more, in the case of “with- 


for those who fail to keep up with contri- 
butions are used to inflate the eventual 
returns promised in the literature to those 
who go the distance. Put another way, one 
class of pensioner is being ripped off Co sub- 
sidise another; what it amounts to is a kind 
of well-meaning Pdnzi scheme. 

The wider conclusion to be drawn from 
ah this is an obvious and oft stated one -that 
personal pensions as presently constituted 
offer only a vexy Knitted solution to the grow- 
ing problem of how to pay for retirement. 
A large number of those who think they are 
saving in an appropriate way for their old age 
am m for a rude awakening. Regulators peed 
to do much more to curtail the industry’s 
sharp and misleading selling practices. It’s 
no good saying but it’s all down there in the 
small print Investors need to be told, unam- 
biguously, in the nature of a government 


health warning on a packet of cigarettes. 
And there are big rewards for the first to 
come up vnth a fairer, low cost product. 

■prance’s “non" to GECs bid for a majority 
-T stake in the defence electronics firm 
Thomson CSF was perhaps to be expected 
from a country which has yet to throw off 
its de registry past. The surprise is in the 
unashamedly brazen way in which it was 
done. For GEC hasn’t been ruled out on a 
technicality, or because its bid is too low, or 
even because it threatened larger job cuts 
than its two French rivals for the government- 
owned stake. No, GEC has been shut out be- 
cause it is British. It’s a decision that Charles 
de Gaulle could have been proud of, and lam- 
entably, as far as the cause of European in- 
tegration is concerned, Ffcance is probably 
within its rights in malting it. 

National defence is one of the few areas 
of commerce which is given a dispensation 
from the rules of the angle market, which 
generally require all European member 
countries to be treated equally. Never mind 1 
that what France is doing is against the spirit 
of the European Union or Britain’s new- 
found “special relationship" with France on I 
defence matters. I thought that Britain and 
France were meant to be sharing military 
intelligence, strategy, technology and even 
equipment these days. Apparently only if 
France remains in the driving seat. 


SFO landmark successes 
may not silence critics 




it’s enOTglrSino make the blood boil and 
ran only add grist to the mill of those who 
cynically claim tha t frill European integra- 
tion is just an impossible dream. Further evi- 
dence of this backward-looking and nation- 
alistic approach to industrial issues is 
provided by news that Aerospati ale is 
preparing to oppose plans to turn Airbus 
into an independent limited company. 

Aerospatiale wants things to re main 
broadly as they are, with Airbus just a con- 
sortium of nationally controlled European 
companies. Adrospatiafc is also vetoing 
proposals to appoint headhunters to find 
senior Airbus executives regardless of 
nationality. Traditionally the chairman has 
always been German and the managing 
director French. 

Still, we shouldn’t be too negative and jin- 
goistic about all The door is being left 
ajar to GEC which is being encouraged by 
French officials to seek alliances or even 
form a consortium with one of the two rival 
French bidders for Thomson. This is 
progress of sorts and perhaps the roost GEC 
could realistically have hoped for. All the 
same, it’s no substitute for the root and 
branch consolidation of the defence indus- 
try which is going on in the United States. 
It is to be hoped chat France eventually 
cranes to see the sense of cross border 
defence mergers, for the fragmented nature 
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of Europe’s defence industry neecb address- 
ing as a matter of urgency. Regrettably, it’s 
plainly going to take time. 

T wo swallows do not a summer make and 
the Serious Fraud Office's two notable 
successes in the courts this week won't of 
themselves redeem this beleaguered or- 
ganisation. None the less, the SFO has shown 
skill and some cunning in bringing the 
dreadful Abbas Gokal to book over the BCC3 
collapse. 

Everyone tends to forget that the BCCI 
affair was the world's largest fraud, but after 
an initial burst of saturation coverage plus 
some good old-fashioned Bank of England 
bashing, the press rather lost interest in the 
whole thing. The reason for this is a rather 
unsavoury one. Not to put too fine a point 
on it, it was because those involved in the 
fraud and affected by it were largely people 
with funny sounding foreign names that 
nobody had ever heard oL 
Most of us had heard of Mr Gokal, how- 
ever, for he was a flamboyant figure on the 
London and international scene. Quite 
where the SFO got the information it 
needed to haul him off a secret flight from 
Pakistan to the US while on a Frankfurt 
stopover is something of a mystery, but it was 
a master stroke none the less enabling one 
of the world's biggest thieves to be brought 
to justice. 


John Wjflcock 

The much-derided Serious 
Fraud Office (SFO) won two 
landmark court room cases this 
^week, sending hotelier Robert 
r Feld to Jail for eight years and 
convicting Abbas Gokal in the 
world's biggest fraud case. Bat 
will this be enough to silence the 
SFO’s legion of critics? 

Ever since its founding in the 
1980s as the agency to clean up 
big business frauds, the SFO has 
rocked from one failure to the 
next. 

There were howls of outrage 
when Roger Levitt was con- 
victed of fraud and sentenced 
to just 180 hours’ community 
service. And there was even 
greater public disillusionment 
when Kevin and lan Maxwell 
were acquitted after an eight- 
month trial that cost the tax- 
payer more than £20 ul 
> 

German 
boost 
* for EMU 

Yvette Cooper 

European finance ministers and 
central bankers are meeting in 
Noordwijk this weekend to dis- 
cuss the future of the single cur- 
rency after a quiet week for 
EMU speculation in the finan- 
cial markets. 

But it was nevertheless a sig- 
nificant week on the single cur- 
rency front. Bruce Kasrnan of 
JP Morgan said: “This week 
may turn out to have been the 
week in which the wave of 
EMU pessimism crested." 

German data on manufac- 
turing orders and industrial 
production were surprisingly 
positive, reinforcing the view 
that German growth is bounc- 
' ing back and that delay might 
be less likely after all. As a re- 
sult our graph shows bond 
yields for Italy and Spain con- 
verging on Germany once 

more. L „ 

Chancellor Kohl s an- 
nouncement that he will be 
standing for re-election caused 
little market response but ana- 
lysts claimed it was extremely 
important. 

Mr Kasman commented; it 
rakes one of the major risks out 
of the system." 


There was no disguising the 
deligfrt at the SFO’s Elm Street 
offices this week following the 
double win. ‘It’s been a great 
week for the SFO," declared 
Chris Dickson, case controller 
for the prosecution of Gokal i or 
S1.2bn of fraud. . . 

The SFO's line is that its fu- 
ture was already assured before 
this week’s successes. They 
point to the Davy Report two 
years ago which was accepted by 
both the Government and the 
Opposition, which backed the 
SFO in its present form. 

But then came Maxwell and 
the old criticisms were aired 
once again. TOs the SFO’s 
structure, using teams of "ac- 
countants, solicitors and police 
the right one? Whs the evidence 
produced at trials top compli- 
cated for juries to understand? 
Were the SFO’s special powers .. 
to require people to .produce 


documents and answer ques- 
tions too draconian? Would it 
not be best to just accept that 
the SFO had failed, and merge 
into another body such as the 
Ctown Prosecution service ora 
new financial regulator? 

George Staple, the litigation 
lawyer from Clifford Chance 
who retires this month as head 
of the SFO to make way for 
Rosalmde Wright (previously of . 
the Securities and Futures Au- 
thority), admits that Maxwell 
was a big set-back. But he 
points ont that the SFO has a 
duty to prosecute aD cases of se- 
rious fraud where there is even 
a reasonable chance of success. 
He points to press criticism of 
the Grown Prosecution Ser- 
vice’s failure to prosecute cer- 
tain cases where the evidence is 
not water-tight. 

Losing a case does not nec- 
essarily mean it was'wraog ta- 


bling it, he insists. He is de- 
lighted at the two -successes 
this week, particularly in terms 
of the large numbers of victims 
involved “Bull think the SFO 
las already shown that it is pros- 
ecuting big cases. It’s a very ef- 
fective organisation.” 

The public's despair at the 
SFO’s fumbling of previous 
cases like Maxwell which led 
some fellow-investigators to 
dub it “the Serious Farce Of- 
fice”, is surprisingly at odds with 
perceptions inside many finan- 
cial regulators. 

’ One regulator commented 
yesterday: “Inside the regulatory 
system the SFO is seen as quite 
successful, and that this success 
is largely unsung. Obviously 
the Maxwell and Levitt cases 
were seen as unsuccessful But 
I think on the whole George 
Staple deserves credit for what 
he has achieved." * 






Who will be in EMU? The financial markets' view 



Queeiisborough in the 
black after 13 years 


Magnus Grimond 

Queeiisborough Holdings, the 
leisure group in effect con- 
trolled by Kevin Leech, the 
biotechnology multi- million- 
aire, yesterday moved to damp 
expectations that it was ready 
to bid for a restaurant chain 
as it announced its first divi- 
dend and profit for 13 years. 

Speculation about a possi- 
ble acquisition grew io Febru- 
ary afteT the group appointed 
Michael Guthrie, the man be- 
hind the Brigh treasons restau- 
rant group, with a brief to 
build up a new “leisure dining ” 
leg for the business. 

But in the wake of the Sale 
by Whitbread, Brigh treasons’ 
new owner, of its Pizza Piaz- 
za chain to management for 
£1 1.25m last month, Queens- 
bo rough was yesterday sug- 
gesting that prices had got a 
little out of hand. 

Philip Mason, who joined 
the group as chief executive in 
1995 from Marina Develop- 
ments, said they had been 
looking at other groups, but 
the price-earnings multiples 
bad been too high. 

“We are not prepared to pay 
heady price -earnings ratios. 


Anything around the 17 to 18 
mark.” 

Mr Guthrie's brief is to add 
organic growth to Queens- 
borough’s existing mature 
businesses of caravan parks 
and day visitor attractions, 
building up its own brand and 
its own- p/e, according to Mr 
Mason. 

They were looking at the 
I tafia □ food sector in a town 
centre format, with the typical 
restaurant size around 150 
covers. 

The model was Pizza Ex- 
press, where the typical spend 
is £10 a head, rather than Piz- 
zaland, where it is more like 
£ 6 . 

His comments came as 
Queensborough announced 
that pre-tax profits of £3 .5 9m 
replaced losses of £996,000 in 
the year to January, thought to 
be the first time since the 
company went public in 1984 
that it had been in the black. 

A maiden dividend of 03p 
is being paid from earnings per 
Share of 2.95p. 

The results came after a 
year in which the group has 
transformed itself through 
over £45m of acquisitions. 

As well as 13 caravan parks 


In the hot seat: Rosafinde Wright is soon to head the SFO 


in the UK, which have turned 
it into the country’s third- 
largest operator, the group 
now owns six day visitor at- 
tractions, including Cheddar 
Gorge and the Needles, and 
two caravan parks in France. 

Mr Mason said that after an 
increase in values in the UK, 
prices of parks were now much 
more attractive across the 
Channel where the yields are 
s imil ar. 

Queensborough is expected 
to announce within the next 
week that it is buying anoth- 
er park in France from re- 
ceivers. 

Caravans chipped in oper- 
ating profits of £2.6m last 
year, mostly from acquisitions 
during the year. 

The visitor attractions 
added £1.75m, including £lm 
from Pleasurewood Hills, near 
Lowestoft, picked up a year { 
ago, while the Hotel Burs tin 
in Folkestone chipped in a ; 
maiden £1-3 m. 

Gearing of 80 per cent is 
expected to fall to 66 per cent 
by tbe year-end. Four directors 
increased their shareholdings 
in the group yesterday, with 
Mr Leech lifting his stake 
from 29.4 to 29.9 per cent. 


Littlewoods sued over ‘counterfeits' 

Ibmxny HQfiger, the leading US sportswear fashion business, filed 
a writ in London for damages and compensation against Little- 
woods Warehouses, pan of Littlewoods, Britain's largest private 
retail and leisure group. Tbrnmy HiJfiger said it was taking legal 
action after Littlewoods Warehouses refused to give undertak- 
ings pertaining to the sale of counterfeit Tommy Hilfiger cloth- 
ing. Littlewoods Home Shopping said it would not knowingly sell 
any counterfeit merchandise and was investigating a complaint 
by TOmmy Hilfiger. It said it would not knowingly sell branded 
products that were not originals. 

Break for the Border to raise £6m 

Break for the Border Group, the music, theatre and restaurants 
business, announced a one-for-four rights issue of up to £6-58m 
new ordinary shares at 51p. It aims to raise £3m net of expenses, 
£13m to develop the Break for the Border restaurant and bar 
concept £1.7m would be used to redeuce debt. Charterhouse THney 
Securities has fully underwritten the issue. The company said it 
expected earnings per share for the year to March 1998 to be di- 
luted. It added that earnings per share for the following year should 
be enhanced following a full year of trading from at least one 
new Break for the Border venue. 

LucasVarity acquisition 

Lucas Vhrity, the global engine, aftermarket and aerospace 
group, said it bad acquired the friction manufacturing business 
Remsa for its aftermarket division. Remsa’s net asset value, ex- 
cluding cash, was £19m at 31 March. It has operations in both 
Spain and the USA. Tfenns of the agreement were not disclosed. 

John Lewis food sales soar 

John Lewis Partnership said food sales were up 19 per cent in 
the week to 29 March compared with the same period last year. 
Department store sales rose 4.4 per cent on the same measure. 
Tbtal sales in the week were up 11.7 per cent year on year. For 
the nine weeks to 29 March department store sales were up 83 
per cent year on year, food sales were up 6.7 per c*nt and total 
sales were up 12 per cent. 

Wiggins parks off in Lancaster 

Lancaster G’ty Council is to grant outline planning permission 
to the 22- acre Lancaster Business Rurk being developed by the 
Wiggins Group and Tyne Tees Properties, part of Reg Vardy, ac- 
cording to Wiggins. The park has a gross development value of 
over £20m and will have up to 250.000 sq ft of built space. Whit- 
bread is to build a 60-bed Travel Inn ana a Beefeater restaurant 
on 2.16 acres of the park. Detailed negotiations are under way 
with prospective occupiers for a petrol filling station and office 
accommodation, Wiggins said. 

BTP Chemicals buy approved 

The Department of Trade and Industry approved the acquisition 
of Alpha Beta by BTP Chemicals and the takeover of Westbury 
Hotels by Cheisfield. The acquisitions of Harrisons & Sons by 
De La Rue and of Radio Wyvera by GWR Group were also ap- 
proved. The acquisitions of Firsts! eel Holdings by British Steel, 
and of Southampton Gtybus by FirstBus also would not be re- 
ferred to Monopolies and Mergers Commission. 

Lyons quits Abbey National 

Alastair Lyons has resigned as managing director of Abbey Na- 
tional's insurance division. He is to become chief executive of an- 
other financial services provider. Charles Tbner, deputy chief 
executive, will take over responsibilities for both the life division, 
based in Glasgow, and Bradford-based General Insurance op- 
erations, based in Bradford. 

Lex Services 'satisfactory’ 

Lex Services said it was satisfied with its performance in the first 
quarter. Sir Trevor Chinn, chairman, told the annual meeting that 
all businesses had increased their profits and Hyundai's market 
share in the first quarter had excelled 1 per cem. 
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British-Borneo ‘tar’ find puts skids under oil sector 
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Oils, after a gushing perfor- 
mance, are under pressure as 
exude prices hit a nine month 
low. with high-flying British - 
Borneo Petroleum Syndicate 
coming to grief after a disap- 
pointing drming report, the seo- 
tor suddenly looks vulnerable. 

British Petroleum, riding at 
748 Jp earlier this year, fell 13p 
to 67Q.5p and Shell lost 8p to 
l,033.5p. Oils underperformed 
the rest of the stock market 
with most in ragged retreat. 

It was all so different from 
the heady days when the crude 
price pushed relentlessly high- 
er and takeover speculation en- 
gulfed the sector. 

Although there was a sprin- 
kling of takeover activity - 
Gulf Canada’s successful 
£494m strike for Clyde Petro- 
leum was the main event - the 
bid talk has died down as a host 
of rumoured foreign predators 
have resolutely stayed at home. 

Lasmo. where some ana- 
lysts have signalled a 300p tar- 


get, fell 6p to 218.5p; it hit 
2625p in January. 

British-Borneo tumbled 

148.5p to l,391.5p re- 
vealing one of its Golf of Mex- 
ico prospects had produced 
poor returns- oil, in the words 
of one analyst, “Eke tar”. 

The group’s meteoric as- 
cent lifted the shares from 
483p in the past year and from 
103.5p over five years. 

The only leading group to 
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Oil, up 4_5p to 620p despite seU 
advise from MemD Lynch. 

The rest of the market spent 
another day waitingand watch- 
ing New York. The unpre- 
dictable non-farm payroll 
figures for once had little im- 
pact but the Dow Jones Aver- 
age, daring London opening, 
had another bumpy ride as sen- 
timent was undermined by 
earnings downgrades for bhie 
chip IBM. 

After scoring a 33-points 
advance Footsie settled for a 


BG, once British Gas, was 
the best-performing blue chip 
with a &5p gain to ffejp. The 
shares have blazed 15p this 
week on repents, first in tne In- 
dependent, that the Monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commission 
may back the company rather 
than regulator Ofgas. 

Tbe MMC is due to report 
on the controversial Otgas 
pricing proposals later mis 
month. 

The gas group was also 
drawn into the current eu- 
phoria for utilities as the threat 

of{be proposed Labour wind- 
fall tax is submerged by sug- 
gestions it will not be too 


draconian and is already fac- 
tored into prices. 

National Power gained a 
further 9p to 505-5p and Pow- 
erGcu 74p to 6l6p. Thames 
Water rose lOp to 67&5p and 
Tbrkshzre Water splashed ISp 
higher to 3S0p. 

The KoOs-Royce engine deal 
with Delta Airlines and hopes 
it is near to selling fts Parsons 
ride lifted the shares 8p to 
245p- Tbnakias, the burs to 
guns conglomerate; added Sp 
to 274p as SBG ’Wteburg sug- 
gested a 3 16p a target. . 


er, was again briskly traded 
with break-up bid stories stiff 
going the rounds. The shares 
pot on L5p tp755p. 


The laresr t wists a nd turns in 
the Thomson-CSF af 6 airkjw- 
^dGe BerriHcctricCo4pto 

P rawScit u fiBctad another 
upbeat dxy, grinmg 32J5ip to 


riowdown was prompted by 
cautious noises from stock- 
broker WiseSbek^ 
surged from alp tins year, 


to! it isseekmgto use «s tech- 
nology for heart disease. 

The stampede to Sod the 
next health higb-ffiex Shed 
Tkpnd Ufa 16p to 7&5jp and 
even toadied strpggfing 
EbcswcdO, up 0i5p tQ5JRpT 

NFC, tire ofcf National 
freight . Gnporatioa, bad a 
bunxpy ride, faffing 7 JSp to 
lS3J$p as BZW saidsdL fikh- 
rape, the ateniational trader; 
gained lOp to 2&L5p as UBS 


also made its debut via an in- 
troduction, trading at 107.5 p- 
ta November stockbroker 


Bkkaton, a buffdc*; arrived 
on AIM at42pfroma 40pjdao- 
ing. Thrch, an insurance group. 


□ Eurother^ the electronic 


shares at lOOp. Oxford Tfcch- 
oalogy, p&sed at lOOp, ended 




ahead 9p b> 4Mpaa talk 
drifted arocrad a takeover bid 


Slebe was the name in the 


was again brushed by the ar- 
rival - of the founder of 
RWttwim Exhibitions. Laurie 
Lewis who has a near-30 per 
cent interest. The shares rose 
Sp to 6£L5p and the warrants 
2 ^p to 22 ^xAnhe start of the 
year the shares were 25p and 
the warrants stack at 4 Jp un- 

tin&sunosth. 

hOBndc r Properties 
tBrmbrfin another robust per 1 - 
foteBBpoe, up 8p at 50p- Bifi SR 
{Sounds some grew tired of 
waftmg for the long mooted 
bid, fcffl 7p to 57.5p. 

■' Brewer Gibbs Mew frothed 
Mp h^iwm MQp on tSreclor 
- beymgaad Wng Flowers pul 
on 17p to 272L5p following a 
positive statement. 


Since Its boardroom 
shenanigans tast summer Ea- 

rotherm shares have per- 
formed poorly, 
worries the strong pound «; 
hitting profits. Sicbe, off 7^p 
to mip, bad to contend 

with a rating downgrading to 
sett from Nat West Securities. 
Analyst John Praraon said 
that the group was lflcdy to 
a t iMg gto to met management 
targets. 

□ Worid Fluids, soon to be 
called Peterhead, bad a aim- 

adt session, off7p to 623p. 

lire shares, suspe nd ed while 
the groop took over crane 
and fork 13t truck interests, 
returned to market on Thurs- 
day at the equivalent of 7flp. 
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Win a Seven Seas Action Plan 50 + Pack 
and a fleece Jacket 


Fteopie at 50 today have a 
much greater life expectancy 
than any previous generation. 
A diet high in vital nutrients, 
and regular exercise will hdp 
you to stay healthy into your 
50’s, 60’s and beyond. So 
Seven Seas has developed 
Action Plan 50+ , a new range 
of health supplements to help 
the over 50’s stay feeling 
young and looking great. It is 
available in two formulations: 
General Health Formula and 
Energy. Seven Seas are 
offering 14 lucky readers a 
pack of Action Plan 50+ 
General Health Formula phis 


a stylish fleece jacket in bride 
red, together worth £80! 

AH you have to do to for 
your dunce to win is call 


And answer the simple 
question cm fine. 


cos, top permtam a *H 5toe»- Winner picked * random aftw Bnescfcoc 
15 * April Vf. Usual Ncnapapcr Pliafehing rules apply. EtBtorV dccfcjon ta flmL 
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Haining to set the pace for Sculler’s Head 


Rowing 

HUGH MATHESON 

Peter Haining, three times ligbt- 
weight wortd championlSl 

th ^ ScuUcr ’ s Head 
of the River Race this after- 
noon. Bniam’s 1996 Olympic 
^ v S< ¥H er “Y well cast his 

W t 31 * dowi * the field to 131 

and the man who beat him two 
years ago, NialJ OToole, the 
Irishman who preceded him as 


doable world champion in the 
lightweight single scufl. 

The Head follows the same 
oonrae as last week's Boat Race 
but in reverse; the scuBas chase 
each o ther down, starting at 10- 
s*»ond interval from Mort- 
lake to Putney. on London’s 
Tideway. Second over the line 
after Haining will be Martin 
Kettle of Queen’s Tbwer, who 
wiB go next week to Hasen- 
winkel, Belgium, for the men’s 
scoffing trials along with Colin 


Greenaway, starting fourth, 
Tony I^ufanan sixth and Alas 


Wtice startup seventh. - 
A notable absentee is Greg- 
Searie, the 1992 Olympic cbam> 


his hand as a single sculler af- 
ter winning bronze in Atlanta in 
the coxless four. His coach, the 
New Zealander Hany Mahon, 
said “Greg never considered 
the Sculler's Head as he wants 
to concentrate on the trials 
and then go straight into the 


Continental regatta circuit 
through &e summer.” 

. Steve Rct^rave, who began 
as a scalier, used to race the 
Scuflert Head each season but 
now regrets that “there is so 
much pressure to get the na- 
tional team going early that we 
can’t fit it in. It would suit the 
international team members if 
they moved the race a month 
earner. But the entry is proba- 
bly full tro already and they 
don't need ns*. 


Meanwhile, at Holme Pier- 
repout, the search began yes- 
terday for the partners who will 
join Steve Redgrave in he quest 
for a record fifth Olympic gold 
medal in Sydney in 2000. After 
winning in Atlanta, Redgrave 
first said he would newer row 
again but later changed his 
mind. His coxless pair with 
Matthew Pinsent had not been 
beaten since cariy 1992 and the 

sfrain fif npijphiiq^ng the mw ri 

ruled it out for the next couple 


of years, instead a cariessfour 
is the leading option for them. 

The men's squad will race a 
knock-out tournament to rank 

the pairs of oaramen so that Jur- 
gen Grobler, the men’s chief 
p o ac h, can begin to build the 
bricks to identify a four to race 
the first part of the season: “We 
may run several fours, ideally, 
chosen so that people training 
at different centres can get to- 
gether easily. But later in die 
season we may form an eigu for 


the World Championships by 
f^mhnring tWO of the fours." 

Grobler welcomes the new 
World Cup which will for the 
firet time bring all the teams to- 
gether at Munich, Paris and 
Lucerne: “I am glad they are try- 
ing to bring rawing before the 
wider pubhc, but coaches— wQl 
have to fix our crews for the 
whole regatta where before 
you could make some changes 
oa the two days to find im- 
provement-" 
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Rugby Union 

DAVID LLEWEUYN 

For a clutch of young men 
around the country h is a cer- 
tainty that this spring their fancy 
has turned rightly to thou ghts of 
promotion, play-offs and places 
in Europe. For one man m par- 
ticular, Bedford’s player-coach 
Paul Turner, there will be a jum- 
ble of emotions. 

This time last year the mer- 
curial outside-half was hel ping 
Sale establish themselves as one 
of the top five dubs in the coun- 
ts try, Today his mind is set on en- 
’ suring that Bedford reinforce 
their cl aim for a place in the 
Courage League Fust Division 
next season, although there is 
every chance that the odd 
thought may stray further north 
and dwell on what mi ght have 
been as Sale - Pifiangton Cop fi- 
nalists - continue their chal- 
lenge for a place in Europe at 
struggling West HartlepooL 

Turner's immediate concern 
has to be how to stop a rampant 
Newcastle side from leaving 
Goldington Road with both 
points and a bundle of points. 

Rob Andrew’s men have 
amassed 863, which Iras helped 
them create a staggering points 
difference of 656; On the way 
they have run in 127 tries, 
though Bedford are no slouch- 
es with 89 touchdowns. The 
Falcons begin at a disadvantage 
today, they are without their cap- 
tain and No 8, Dean Ryan, who 
has damaged knee ligaments.^ 
qj Ross Nesdale takes over as cap- 
tain, his first game in charge al- 
though he has led Auckland and 
New Zealand Universities. 

Ryan’s place goes to the dy- 
namic Pat Lam, whose con- 
frontation with his fellow 
Western Samoan Junior Para- 

more promises to be cataclysms: 
rather than Pacific Andrew is 
wary of his opponents, who cur- 
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realty hold second place in the 
table and are virtually guaranteed 
a play-off place, but who are lock- 
ing for automatic promotion. 

The first meeting thk <a»»wwi 
resulted in a 49-12 win for New- 
castle at Kingston Park but An- 
drew is determined that his side 
will not slip up. “We have to be 
careful not to waste all the good 
work of last week,” Newcastle’s 
director of rugby said yesterday. 
“And Bedford have improved 
since that game." 

A division above, Sale are 
strengthened by the return of die 
former England scrum-half Dewi 
Monra, rested for the win over 
Bath, and their player-coach : 
John Mitchell, who missed the ' 
first hour of the midweek tri- . 
umph. Bath, who face a trophy- 
less year for the first time snee 
1988, have to travel to Lottos 
Road tomorrow whe re they take 
on the leaders. Warns. . 

The London dubhave pulled 
out of negotiations with the 
France prop Christian Cafifano 
and denied reports that they want 
to sig n the centre Th omas Cas- 
tatgnSde. “We have never spoken 
. to him,* Geoff Hudotep, the 
Whsps chief executive, said. 

The duster of dubs hungry far 
a top-four place Bidudes Sara- 
cens but if they arer to join the . 
£Ete aextseason. they w3J have 
fooveKxrmetou^c^ppatioain ” 
the run-in, begraaingwitii 
Gloucester at Kmgshehn today: 
■Brive have failed to sign Mar- 
tin Johnscm. The^ RaacfrEmo- 
pean Oqi holderscontactEdthe 
En^and V&s agpS teit w^e ^ 
toto he was our of ibeir price 
ran^. Johnson frbe£eyed to be 
earning £120,000 fromLeicester, 
£70,000 from En^and and 
JE20JXX) from the Lions, and be 
has kEpt his job as a bank offi- 
cial. “When I told them, they 
were 3 bit taken aback," John- 
son's agent, Darren Grewcocfc, 
said. “Theysaid it was more than . 
their bucket fra next season.” 



Scott Stephen petfonos a frontgrab on the halfpipe at the recent British Snowboard^ Championships in France Photograph: Mike O'Brien 

Mountain tribe will always be rebels 


First, there was synchronised 

swimming, ihy llHiicw wnaittir^ 
and beach ‘vrdl^bafl. Now aiow- 
boar ding has become an 
Otympic event Bur not every- 
one in a sport dedicated to self- 
expression welcomes the. change. 
• Years ago, ski resents still 
baiuied . snowboarding from 


m the. ascendancy. .A thou- 
sand ^>ectator8 watched oyer 
200 compe fitoas p e rionn var- 
ious firals of granty-detyipg ma- 
noeuvres at the recent British 
Snowboarding Champion- 
ships in Les Arcs, France. 

A-snowboard is essentially a 
giant, vriieeMess skateboard. 
Competition events include 
sIakxm,buttheessenceofsiiow- 
boait&ig can be witnessed dur- 
ing “halfpipe", “boardercross" 


and *big air* events where 
. conmetilais express themselves 
Titnaffisregard personal safety) 
m mtd^atr acrobatics. 

The qmrtisroots<5omofram 
/..smfing and ^atrtxianiiiig, not 
.. : afciing. LSce. surfers, many 
snowboarders live an almost a 
tribal exi s tence , travelling fr om 
country to country and moun- 
tain to mrnmtam. 

, Its peculiar fashions and 
brand names have iadeKbty 
stained the urban subriihure of 
thousands of youngsters around 
the globe. Snowboard jackets 
and boots are worn by hundreds 
- oftityyoutbs, whose aperience 
of ice and snow usually doesn’t 
extend past their fridge-freez- 
ers. Naturally, fashion costs. A 
board arouhd £300, jacket and 
boots £200 each, trousers £150. 


Alister Morgan on 

the snowboarders 
who are suspicious 
of the Olympics 

As the fastest growing adreo- 
alin activity of the N ineties, th e 
sport commands an i m p res si ve 
following on and off the piste, 
and therefore has a formidable 
“global dollar" value. • 
Snowboarding, having gained 
tbe attention of the International 
Qtympc Co mm ittee, win feature 
at next year’s Nagano Winter 
Olympics, Japan. That win bong 
previousty undreamed of expo- 
sure, but many in the sport re- 
gret this devetopmenti 
“1 don't think snowboarding 
should be in the Olympics be- 


cause it’s more of a pastime," says 
Eddie Spearing, president of 
the British Snowboarding As- 
sociation. “In my opinion, snow- 
boarding is only in the Otympics 
because the F£d6ration In- 
ternationale du So want to be 
in control of an event that wiE 
be as big as skiing. Snowboard- 
ing wfl] be misrepresented.” 

Historically, the International 
Snowboarding Federation and 
tbe FIS have, by mutual agree- 
ment, had as Sole to do with one 
another as posable. But tbe in- 
creasing popularity of snow- 
boarding has seen the FIS 
change its policy. 

The sport’s suspicion of the 
FIS may be linked to a brand of 
camaraderie and fair play now 
unfashionable at Olympic level 
Far instance, Chris Moran, who 


narrowly won the senior men’s 
British championship, decided 
to share his title with second- 
placed Joimy Barr. 

Barr basno desire to go to the 
Otympics. *Tve been boarding 
long enough to know the roots 
oftbe sport," he says. “I compete 
in tbe British ChampionMiips 
simpty because I know everyone. 

“Otympic snowboarding will 
be judged on two disciplines. 
You’D be training all die time but 
snowboarding isn’t about com- 
petition. It’s about finding the 
best off-piste powdered snow 
and surfing your own style. It’s 
about expression, feeling free 
and riding the whole mountain.” 

Above the ski runs, at tbe top 
of the mountains, the uue spir- 
it of snowboarding is unHkety to 
change despite its new status. 


Riders on the Storm Clinton praises Bulls Reading seeing double 


Basketball , , 

RICHARD TAYLOR 

LeicesterOty Riders have giv- 
en. their coach, Bob Donewild, 
a new two-year contract ontil 
tbe end of the 1998-9 Bodweiser 
League season and need him to 
repay that faith on this final 
weekend of the League cam- 
paign by taking the chm into the 
playoff quarter finals. 

Riders, currently joint eighth 
with Derby Storm with a game 
in hand, must finish two points 
dear of their East Midlands ri- 
vals. If the Storm lose at home 
to- Sheffield Sharks tonight. 
Riders must either beat Birm- 
ingham BuBets this evening or 
win at Sheffield tomorrow. If 


TODAY 

Football 

13.0 trim soma 


Derby beat Sheffield tonight, 
Donewald's team most win 
both of their games against 
dobs who, until last weekend, 
were challenging for the title. 

The top four will have home 
advantage in die three-game 
quarterfinals, from which four 
qualify for the finals at “Wemb- 
ley on 3 and 4 May. Birmingham 
and London Ibwers are pitch- 
ing for second place ahead of 
Sheffield and Chester Jets, 
while Manchester Giants’ 78-60 
midweek win .over Sheffield 
guaranteed them sixth place 
ahead of Newcastle. 

The champions London 
Leopards finished their League 
programme on Thursday, beat- 
ing Hemel Royals 109-94. 




The United States President, 
Bill Clinton, had high-flown 
words of praise for the Chica- 
go Bulls when they visited the 
White House on Thursday. 
He called the Bulls as “perhaps 
the greatest basketball dynasty 
ever,” saying that they had 
taught Americans a lot about 
winning with grace in taking 
four of the last six NBA cham- 
pionships. - 

The team's star players, 
Michael Jordan, Scottie Pippen 
and Dennis Rodman, and coach 
PhO Jackson appeared proud to 
stand beade President Clinton 
in a long-delayed visit to 
celebrate their 1996 NBA 
championship. 

Tm very nervous," Jordan 


said. *Tve never had the oppor- 
tunity to stand next to such a 
prestigious man." 

Reports from Chicago had 
said some of the players were 
not enthusiastic about the virit. 

Rodman kept a low profile 
- as low a profile as he could 
keep in tight black leather 
pants, dark sunglasses and a 
Wack-and-gold plaid lame shfrt 
that matched his gold hair. 
He staked out a spot on the 
back row as the team posed for 
an official photograph with 
Clinton. 

The Bulls last visited tbe 
White House in 1992, when 
President Bush was in office. 
Jordan skipped that visit but 
seemed to enjoy himself. 


Hockey 

BILL COLW1LL 


Reading, who did so wefl to take 
the silver medal in the Euro- 
pean Cup-Winners’ Cup last 
weekend, are still in line for a 
domestic league and Cup dou- 
ble. Ibmorrow they meet last 
year’s League champions, Can- 
node, at Sonning Lane in their 
last league game, knowing they 
must win to be assured of the 
title. Should they lose or draw 
and second-placed Teddington 
beat Canterbury then the title 
will go to the Middlesex club. 

Their coach, Jon Copp, said: 
“The lads are still a bit tired af- 
ter four games in four days but 
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Rngby League 

STOICS SMIlERGUetakv St KMre(7.0). 
YOUS4 MTESfUTKMAL: Fftnofl VouCl v BAR- 

LA test Brttfl {OwiWy StAPtra, SJk 

Rugby Uaton 

aOlMteSSBEd 

SRU TEHNBflS 1556 BOWL SMMat rend: 
Loohaberv Bafer. 


LEfteUEOFWM£S!BBng)r&g>vHafyMftBar- 
n Town ¥ NMUn Mon ftny v ABawonith; 
Caernarfon Tom v hsr caUe-Td CLSo); or- . 
manhen Tow v Canto Quay; Cotoh Bsy v 
Ton ftmrer. Omni w Wiyt Fim Town y 

Uai n a fta d i PCffwiBdogvC ^wni g ^ 

vEbbwVda (Z30). 






JCWSON WE5SEX LEAGUE Awt OMlton AFC 
LjmnSki v AFC Tottore Ado* v Gwwrt &»■ 
ou0u BAT v Dowmn; Bemerton Heart v 
WMdtadi; Qnssiudi vMnauauK Com 
S pcra vBounemourt: Eaaaffi * Bradertusc 
Foranoutt RN v Petecfett ThmamvEto 
Cowr Hfcrtonc v H amay. 

JEW30N EASTEIW LEAGUE Pmnier DMdon 
BuqrTam vlawaoC Tom FMetow W rWa- 
bedi Ton fiwt Vbrmourt Tmn v MMtl Tom 
Utt Solam Towi RM^is w WgoM» Toasc 
T«dw UU v Du Tomtc iwrtoys Tomi v Hawidi 
A Mon; Woman * SwwrawTowi . 
WIEiaiNK B WEM IWUND AUJANCe 
Dtom vPEWmTown; MsnthTwivHde- 
a owanlfainaB C h a i dcan v Pkp i LM aw; rtndt- 
lejr WMc y SOpcrfi* KeyOHMy Vctona w 
Bartdt focadvv RuSal ffljiffpc SMM Ten 
v fln tmt Barauch; Sftdfcrt Taw v D ol fln w i 
StlifhMdlWldMaWwh WtewOMbuiym- 
ti!; MMenhas Tow « Mofl va. 



wan unwruL league fwtimwi; 
CaenMy v NwOndea fiSW CaiOffv NmW 

(Z30I; UM0H vDumoi* (230): Na«s»T vBU- 

Ataenon « Uaeoeg < 2801 : Abdcmnv Mv- 
atey B 3 W BModafl *Pert»wipJrt: uan- 
Mavy v enw km {Z 3 ( 5 : THraflenm y 
Soon U&toE Poke 030). 






Jffl» v H0itDwn (U0). raw DMatar Brack- 
nel v Canatuy PUS: Chefemtad Bnadoak v 
BTuehans (11.15): Sundertand Bedam w Ehad- 
*y* SnWhe n aarit 0230): WimMede n • otton 
(12.0). Sacond DMdore Elomirt vStmaxl 
(Urt: OWtau g aanianay leud*wautf»Sm- 
eana (U»: siMbara vEshdoan; was Wtt- 
n«vWbkk«U2i». 

ROYAL AlrfAISBL WOMEN'S WOUND Pr*. 

MtaeCawtnRBmblenvKeisnneHanipiin- 
KWManv «U«a PKkMCkvNanh safe Wed 
BientMCh v BBBam LdMSttr. 

WOMEN* SOUTH Ftret DMams City of 
PortamomhvHatrps tt ea&VMasiin rater; BaaO- 
MvHoaMncSetdHrpuvVMiidiea^VUbidt- 
more m » Dtimch; WWihlr« v TUfea H«L 
WOMlWS EAST Pretalnct B e deyheam v Wd- 
<Mn (Men Oho Bunr St EdnandB y Sareneote 
Cejntn%r Oflr v Aoraodt Harfaswn Wagpws v 

W0METTS NORTH Rrrt Mvfeien: BtacUun v 
Wtfton; Uwpool vCafete AqimnvStaffiDld; 
yak* Chester. 

BaskelbaB 

BUDWEIsra LEAGK: OeftySOnn vSheffMO 
ShertiS (7 JO): Leleener Run v B w nifg ia m 
Buses PJOh Hemal & Watford Reals v Man- 
ehesn* Gams [7 JO): Won)** Bess v Chester 
JHB0.O]. 

NBL Fhet DMdea: Bur & Bstan v RymMh 
(730); Can»S v L Mrp oot Co renu y v ttxtmg- 
n»n [7 Jtfc SOM v (Med <8Xfc )U« u Stw* 
ton (8.n:UtedmnBerv&drtbftS(&0). 

Speedway 

(7 JO i»*as stated) 

STAR CtM: Bradtort v Ccaanuy; SMrdon v 
WDMertempm. 

BfOTTSH UtOETt-21 CKAMPtONSHS 1 : Sttrr- 
fkial IBemch. IJOi. 

PRBABt LEAGUE KNOCK OUT CUP: State V 
SlulBeld. 


fortunatety we have no injuries. 
This is the big one.” 

Cannock will be missing 
Welsh international lan Hugh- 
es-Rcmdands with a knee injury, 
while leddingioo will also be 
without a Welsh international. 


this afternoon. 

At the bottom, Barford 
Tigers and Surbiton are fight- 
ing to avoid relegation although 
it is possible, but extremely un- 
likely, that Hounslow could still 
go down. The Londoners wiB be 
without the Loughborough Stu- 
dents Lawrence Hannah and Si- 
mon Archer for their Trisit to 
Surbiton. A win for Surbiton will 
assure them of their Premier 
place for next season. 


TEMOS; OMs Cup EunfcMlca Zone Group One. 
second unt Great Brian vZmttfcue fOys* 
M Palace, US). 

VDLLEVBALU NBOonal Cup ftnsb (Pond's 

toga, Sneftof). 

TOMORROW 

Football 

(3 jO mtass Mated 

fid HARP NATIONAL LEASUE Prantar DM- 
dree Home Farm D ie na n v UCO (3.15): Si 
PBtncto Aditett v Rnn Maps [2.0). 
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sport 

Sanchez 

suffers 

another 

defeat 

Tennis 


Arantxa Sanchez Vrcario’s run 
of miserable form continued yes- 
terday when she was beaten by 
the 13 ih -seeded South African 
Amanda Coetzer 6-2, 5-7, 6-0 in 
the femity Circle Cup in Hilioa 
Head, South Carolina. 

The Spaniard, who is tire 
second seed and defending 
champion, was hoping the start 
to the clay-court season would 
give her a new lease on life. 

“I'm in a very tough 
[stretch],” said Sanchez just 
one day after being encouraged 
by her victory in her first match 
this year on clay. Sanchez has 
a disappointing 8-7 match 
record tins year and has not won 
a tournament since last May de- 
spite reaching numerous finals. 

“I think any athlete goes 
through that, some ups and 
downs in their life, and it's 
happening to me for tbe first 
time in 12 years as a profes- 
sional. But 1 just have to keep 
going.” Sanchez said. 

The tournament also lost its 
third seed, Jana Novotna of the 
Czech Republic, a semi-finalist 
here last year. She was beaten 
by the 14th-sceded Brenda 
Schultz-McCarthy 6-3, 6-3. 

While other lop’ players strug- 
gled, the new world No 1, Mar- 
tina Hingis, keeps on winning. 
The 16-year-old Swiss raised her 
1997 match record to an un- 
blemished 28-0 with a 
6-3, 6-3 third-round victory over 
the Austrian Barbara Schett. 

“I was hitting a big forehand 
today, which is not very usual for 
me, but 1 was playing very well 
and at a good standard for my 
game ” said Hingis, who is aim- 
ing for her sixth title of theyear. 
■ Leg cramps forced Goran 
Ivanisevic to retire from his Eu- 
ropean/African zone Group 
One Davis Cup singles rubber 
yesterday, giving Austria a 1-0 
lead over Croatia. Ivanisevic re- 
tired in the fifth set after three 
and a half hours to hand Aus- 
tria's Gilbert Schaller a 6-3, 6-4, 
6-7, 2-6, 3-1 victory. 


Nicol hits 
his peak 

Squash 


Scotland’s Peter Nicol reached 
the semi-finals of the Leekes 
British Open in Cardiff yester- 
day by beating the Australian 
Brett Martin. 

The 23-year-old third seed, 
from Inverurie, near Aberdeen, 
won 15-10, 15-11, 13-15, 15-12, 
in 71 minutes and wifi now meet 
either another Australian, sec- 
ond seed Rodney Eyles, or Ca- 
nadian sixth seed Jonathon 
Power. He is the first Scottish 
semi-finalist in the event since 
Michael Oddyin 1963. 

“I have peaked at the right 
time this year," Nicol said. "I 
have come to dread the British 
Open, having gone out in the 
first round for the last few 
years but can finally treat it like 
any other tournament" 

He admitted Martin had sur- 
prised him in the second game 
by stowing tbe pace to fight hack 
from 5- 12 to 11-12, then with an 
attack that saved three match 
balls at the end of the fourth. 

In the women's event, the 
British national champion. Sue 
Wright, beat Linda Coalman of 
Sussex 9-7, 9-5, 9-4 in 45 min- 
utes to reach a semi-final 
against the world champion, 
Sarah Fltz-Gerald of Australia, 
who earlier removed her com- 
patriot and fifth seed Liz living 
9-1, 9-3, 9-2 in just 29 minutes. 


ais Mol H>; Haw* Trades v Gone; MAH 
(Areetugh v EiMutfi Aoicfe: St Bomefe 
vStwreby. 
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ABMM CUP Oartwtalc CNton v Caraadiuiy 
0.0); Dorcasref v Surnn CokttoU (LO): H«f- 
trwn v AkMBF UZ30fc Stoupi v tpswcti I2JS. 
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Rngby Union 

13.0 untas UBS!) 

COURAGE CLUBS CHAMPHNStW National 
Leafae Ores waeps v Bart is Lott* ftwn 

JRUTCWWBIlSaBSBCUPBWireilWfcBar- 

rejtfMwSUBVCarewDaiMHSPvHw 

a Letter; Bflnarti (Jrw v KBteMdy; Gaia v 
wasonfans: 6b&w Sourrem vtttesi at Sect- 
tans; HenocsFP*Ber«* IWosev Katas Pw- 
Me* * KBnoimA. 




BtlDWSSER LEAGUE: Sheffield Shorts v 
(mbw RMare (£30); BMMMj ia m Bulan v 
worn* Basra (630); UsiMn Tow vltow- 
caote Ea0» (6JQ); Thames UaBw Tabs v 
H amel & Wartrt Royah (6.®. 

WL nret DMaktre Bnoan h MU Susan 
(40): Cowmy vcannrooi: GuOtUord V Buy 
& Boson (4.0); Noon0umv Satan (4J0k wbb- 
mnswvMbre. 

Speedway 

STAR CUP: EeRMinu « «ngl)* Lynn (MOL 
PRBIER LEAGUE KNOCK OUTCUft <*■«)> 
v Hul (fc30); HawcretlB vSftrtMd 

Other sports 

BOWLS: Bnuh Men's Cnamonrenp CMotan 
MMOtart- 

0011% Scooka Qumreon of Chmums (tw. 
an Ufa). 

ACMte Bmsii Fonrua Three Oiam- 
Srewamn w . 
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COCA-COLA CUP FINAL: . Leicester Crty v 
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Leicester rely on heart to counter international art 


GLENN MOORE 

Football Correspondent 


In the red comer the stars, in 
the blue, the chorus line. To- 
morrow’s Coca-Cola Cup final 
between Middlesbrough and 
Leicester City is not as one-di- 
mensional as that but there is 
truth in the stereotypes. 

Middlesbrough have the fa- 
mous names. Leicester the work 
ethic to match Wimbledon. 

It is an unexpected final. 
Both sides have been more pre- 
occupied with the battle against 
relegation than the chase for 
honours. Unlike Middles- 
brough. Leicester are almost se- 
cure, though Boro look as if they 


may now pull themselves clear. 

Their recent run of form has 
confirmed them as favourites 
and increased the likelihood of 
a decent match. It could be tight 
but the contrast in styles should 
make for interesting, if not nec- 
essarily thrilling watching. The 
match may turn on how Leices- 
ter deal with Juninbo. He toyed 
with them in the first half of their 
recent League clash, scoring 
and creating a goal for Mikkel 
Beck as Boro went 3-0 up. Then 
Leicester detailed Simon 
Grayson to follow him and his 
influence diminished. Wall Gty 
man-mark tomorrow? To do so 
would risk disrupting the shape 
of their own side. 

While the spotlight will be on 


Juninho and labrizio Ravaneffi. 
the human stories lie elsewhere. 


Last year Clarion Biackmore 
played only five Premiership 


played only five Premiership 
matches, this season he was sent 
on loan to Bristol 
City. Then Boro's 
injury crisis gave 
him a chance 
which he has 
seized so well he 
has even revived 
his inte rn a tion a l 
career. 

Leicester's hu- 
man tales are 
tinged with sad- 
ness. Garry 
Parker may not 
even play - his 
eight-week-old 


daughter, bom five months pre- 
mature, is on a life support ma- 
chine and he could withdraw as 
late as an hour before kick-off. 
A mobile phone sits in the 


dug-out during matches in case 
her condition suddenly deteri- 
orates. Yet his form in the re- 
cent cup matches has been 

exceptional. 







Perfect stage for 


Juninho's genius 


Glenn Moore believes Leicester must stop the 
brilliant Brazilian to achieve Wembley success 


T o see him out of context, 
at a bus stop or in a cafe, 
you would not think him 
remarkable. There is nothing 
one might envy. Then put this 
waif on a football pitch and 
watch, it is quickly evident that 
he possesses gifts which most 
can only dream of. 

Wembley tomorrow, with its 
legendary open spaces, should 
be the perfect stage for the tal- 
ents of Juninho. Middles- 
brough's elfin B razilian. It is just 
three weeks since he destroyed 
Leicester City in a Premiership 
match and there is every dan- 
ger that he will do so again in 
the Coca-Cola Cup final. Stop- 
ping Juninho is the key to a 
Leicester success. 

Martin O’Neill, City's man- 
ager, has not been the only per- 
son focusing on him. The 
covetous eyes of several Euro- 
pean clubs are being cast his 
way, with Valencia said to be 
preparing a £7m 


England as a finishing school, 
not a destination. 

In fact Juninbo is more like- 
ly to leave Boro if they lose. 
While failure to get into Europe 
- and there is a second chance 
in the FA Cup - may make him 
consider his position, success 
would simply confirm his desire 
to stay. 

For one of the most attrac- 
tive aspects of the 24-year-old 
is his clear commitment to his 
employers. Unlike Emerson 
there was never any- doubt that 
he would be back on time from 
his midweek trip to Brazil for 
international duty 

Brian Marwood, the former 
England international, now in- 
volved in work for the media and 
the Professional Footballeis' 
Association, said: “Middles- 
brough's problems with Ra- 
vaneffi and Emerson have been 
well documented but Juninho 
has just got on with life. He is one 


Middlesbrough, then newly pro- 
moted, were sixth. With the on- 
set of winter they went into 
free-fall losing eight League 
games on the spin and going 14 
without a win. Juninho struggled 
to integrate himse lf into a team 
which had suddenly been found 
out by the extra quality of the 
Premiership. 

Two late wins ensured sur- 
vival, but their mid-table re- 
spectability masked serious 


problems, notably in defence. 
The signings of RavancUi and 


bid. Should Jun- .... , , , , . - „ .. 

mho continue his He is one of the best of all the 
Sfomin'fron. foreign imports, he has adapted 

of tomorrow’s . , , . . . . . 

worldwide lei™- with very few complaints 

sion audience he 

may do more than 

propel Middlesbrough into Eu- of the best of all the foreign im- form. Agaii 
rope for the first time. He could ports., he has adapted with very just once ar 
secure a lucrative overseas deal few complaints. a wonderful 

for himself as well. “The Middlesbrough staff derful attiti 

This would be a loss to the say he is an absolute dream to most dangi 
English game as well as Mid- work with. He is fantastic tech- running at p 
dJesbrough. and not just because nically but his attitude and once he is in 
Juninho is a delight to watch, commitment in adapting to difficult to ! 
His arrival, at a cost of £4.75m, England has been first class." “Technics 
from Sao Paulo in November Frank Gark, whose Man- Marwood s 
1 995, was a significant step in Chester City team were knocked so quick. Hi 
the revival of the English game, out of the FA Cup by Middles- gives him m 
He was the first real talent to b rough, added: “There is none er players. I 
have chosen the Premiership in of the ‘big star’ about him. he glides < 
preference to Sene A. Previous When I have seen him, on and awareness i 
imports, like Dennis Bergkamp, off the pitch, it has come over links well w 
Jurgen Klinsmann and Ruud what a great bloke he is. He is you give h 
Gullit, had either failed there, one of the lads and very re- amok so pie 
or passed their prime. spectfal to other people.” ing man-to 

Since Juninho arrived Emer- This, and the support of his by did tha t i 
son, Gianfranco Zola and family, several of whom have their FA Cu 
Roberto Di Matteo have fol- moved to Teeside, helped him was a lot qv 
lowed while Alan Shearer has overcome early problems. Jun- the second 
chosen to stay. To leave Mid- inho arrived to a rapturous re- This is pi 
dlesbrough, especially for an un- ception but it was not long fitness. Ke 
derachieving dub like Valencia, before the club’s form began to followed hi 
would suggest Juninho saw slide. After a successful debut, at Wimbled 


Hateley’s Ibrox return 


Scottish football 


Mark Hateley could make his 
return to Ibrox for Rangers 
against Dunfermline today af- 
ter completing his suspension, 
imposed after he was sent off 
against Celtic last month. 

Smith's side are seven points 
clear of their Glasgow rivals in 
the title race with just five 
games left as they try to win 
their ninth title in a row. 

Rangers have lost their last 
two home games, to Dundee 
United and Kilmarnock, and 
have a number of injury prob- 
lems. Midfielders Ian Ferguson 
and Charlie Miller are both sus- 
pended but Hateley. back for a 
second spell at the dub follow- 


ing a move from Queen’s Park 
Rangers, can return after his dis- 
missal at Celtic Park. 

Hateley is sure to be given a 
huge welcome by the Ibrox 
fans after scoring more than 100 
goals in his first spell. Erik Bo 
Andersen could also come into 
contention, but the match is too 
early for Paul Gascoigne to re- 
turn. 

While Rangers stay in Glas- 
gow. Tommy Johnson is ex- 
pected to make his Celtic debut 
against Raith aL Stark’s Park. 
Johnson will wear the hoops for 
the first time at Kirkcaldy after 
bis £2.4m transfer from Aston 
Villa. 

The 26-year-old Geordie 
cannot wait for his first taste of 
Scottish football and could be 


FA fine Stevenage £25,000 


Stevenage Borough, the reign- 
ing Vauxhail Conference cham- 
pions, have been fined £25,000 


by the Football Association 
after asking for a £30.000 


after asking for a £30.000 
“bung” from Torquay. 

The Stevenage chairman, 
Victor Green, was found guilty 
of telling Tbrquay that unless the 
money was paid he would sell 
his club’s leading striker. That 
could have cost the Hertford- 
shire club - whose ground did 
not meet Football League stan- 


dards by the required deadlin e 
- the Conference title. 

Had Stevenage been over- 
hauled their by nearest chal- 
lengers. Woking, whose ground 
did meet the criteria, then 
Torquay, who finished bottom 
of the Third Division, would 
have been relegated. 

Greenyesterday suffered for 
his actions as Stevenage were 
fined, ai rhough it is suspended 
for two years and the dub will 
only have to pay if they again 





- 





Grayson’s final is also bitter- 
sweet. His mother Carol suffers 
from multiple sclerosis andshCf 
and the family, have had to 
mate great efforts to be at Wem- 
bley tonxarow. 

More cheering 
are the stories of 
Neil Lennon, 
Jamie Lawrence 
and Steve Gar- 
idge. Garidge, 
whose battle with 
a gambling addi- 
tion is vividly de- 
tailed in . his. 
recent book, fa 
enjoying the best 
form of ms career 
at the age at 30. 
Lawrence has 


bmlt scarcer in the game after 
serving four vcais for armed rob- 
bery - nor' has he forgotten, 

among his guests tomorrow are 

some of his former prison 
warders- Lennon has recovered 
from an operation on his spine 
that forced him to wear a plas- 
ter corset for three months to 
protect 16 metal staples which 
held together a foot-long ind- 
stotrtn his back. 

Rent such backgrounds come 
the diameter which has made 
Leicester so hard to bast - two 
BpaJs conceded in II hours of 
. Coca-Cola Cup footb*U, Now 
they hope to become the first 
Leicester team to win a Wemb- 
ley final - their previous League 
Qtp success was in the days of 


two-legged finah. Martin CTNcffl 

fa likelv lopkty Grayson, rather 
than Lawrence, at right wing- 
back to counter Juninho with 


Pontus Knmark preferred to ^ . 
Mike Whitlow on the leftif fit. P - 


Middlesbrough have only 
been to Wembley once, losing 
a Zenith Data Systems final in 
W0. Their injury doubt fa Rob- 
bie Mustuc. H he fails a tea on 
his thigh Neil Cox fa omitted to 
come m at fuR-badc with JBlack- 
more switching to midfield 
Boro’s uuulity and; fans 
should win them the first major 


trophy in their 121-year histo- 
ry, but only if IbcycwJ match 
Leicester's heart. If not Leices- 
tcr tmve. in Ersik HedBry, ibetr 
own matchwinnef. - 


itle 1 


torfl 


The signings of RavancUi and 
Emerson failed to address these 
and the club slipped to bottom 
this season. 

Then Gianluca Festa and 
Mark Schwarzer arrived and 
Nigel Pearson recovered from 
injury. Suddenly Middlesbrough 
were gaining enough of the ball 
to allow Juninho to play. He had 
done well sporadically but, for 
the last month, he has been out- 
standing. lifting Boro out of 

the bottom three 

and within three 
3 1 1 the matches of a cup 
, , . double. 

iapted -He-nte ? 

problem, Clark 
itS said. “He is a 

worid-dass player 
at the top of his 
form. Against us he got away 
just once and that was iL He is 
a wonderful player with a won- 
derful attitude.He is probably 
most dangerous when he is 
running at people with the ball, 
once he is in his stride he is very 
difficult to shake off.” 

“Technical he is like Zola,” 
Marwood said “Both feet are 
so quick. His control and touch 
gives him more space than oth- 
er players. He is well balanced, 
he glides over surfaces, his 
awareness is very good and he 
links well with other players. If 
you give him room he runs 
amok so people have been go- 
ing man-to-man on him. Der- 
by did that in the second half of 
their FA Cup tie but, though he 
was a lot quieter, he still made 
the second goaL” 

This is partly because of his 
fitness. Kenny Cunningham 
followed him all over the pitch 
at Wimbledon but, in the clos- 



Jolton C 

furious 


Juninho: The first real talent to have chosen the Premiership in preference to Italy* Serle A 


Photograph: AllsporVBen Radford 


ing stages, Juninho escaped to 
create the equaliser. 

“Bryan Robson has said he is 
much stronger.” Marwood 
added. “The physical require- 
ments of the game are greatest 
in this country and he has 
adapted. When he first came 


here be was skilful but light- 
weight. Now be is capable of rid 


weighL Now be is capable of rid- 
ing tackles. One thing which has 
impressed other players is that 
he is not quick to go to ground. 
He tries to keep his feet.” 

On the move Juninho looks 


like a elusive child swerving 
around adult baddies in some 
pre-teen Hollywood movie. He 
is so small it seems he would be 
lost in the professional game but 
he survived more than 100 
matches in the brutal world of 
Brazilian football and has so far 
played 62 here wahoot major in- 
jury. Schwarzer, Middles- 
brough’s Australian goalkeeper, 
marvelled: “I can’t believe how 
stronghe is on the balL He’s also 
deceptively quick.” Tfeam-mate 
Mikkel Beck said Juninho re- 


minded him of the Laudrup 
brothers, Brian and Michael, 
who he has played with far Den- 
mark. 

“He’s always had that cre- 
ativity, that ability to gp at de- 
fenders and then play people m, 
but he’s added goals as wefl,” 
Robbie Mustoe added. "Now 
he's realty settled he's been just 
superb.” This season Juninho has 
scored 13 goals in 36 games 
which, given the amount he cre- 
ates, and Middlesbrough's poor . 
form, is an impressive return. 


One impressed peer is Alan 
Shearer who admitted: “I’ll be 
voting for him as my North- 
East player of die year, even in- 
cluding my team-mates at 
Newcastle. He has done ex- 
tremely well. Hfaskfl] is unbe- 


So how: do Leicester stop 
him? Clark feels “sure Martin 
O’Neill has somethingplanned” 
but Marwood cautioned “it can 
be very difficult to mark some- 
one wbofc floating in a free role. 
It fa a very disciplined task. If 


you go man-to-man you have to 
reshape your side which can be 
disruptive.” 

Juninho. should prosper in 
Wembley's broad acres but, 
Clark adds, "that’s the theory 
but quite often in a cup final the 
player who shines is not a top 
player. There are 22 players with — 
some very good ones on both 
sides. He fa possibty the out- 
standing player on paper but it 
doesn’t always work out like 
that.” Few, bcnvever, wfll be bet- 
ting against him. 


WEEKEND POOLS CHECK 


TEAM SHEET 


TODAY 

3.0 unfess stated 


joined in the Celtic line-up by 
the Italian Paolo Di Canio 
who fa available again after a 
ban. 

However, Peter Grant and 
Malky Mackay are both serving 
suspensions which will mean 
that they wfll miss the Tennents 
Scottish Cup semi-final with 
Falkirk. 

Kilmarnock aim to m aintain 
their impressive recent form 
against Hearts ar Rugby Park af- 
ter victories over Celtic and 
Rangers in recent weeks. 

Hearts will be without John 
Robertson. The 32-year-old 
striker, who is one goal short of 
equalling Jimmy Wardhaugb’s 
dub Scottish League goal-scor- 
ing record, is out after having 
knee surgery. 


FA Carioig Premiership 

1 Aston vsav Everton 

2 Manchester Utd * Derby 

3 Newcastle » Sunderland 

4 Noam Fores v Southampton 

- Chelsea vAreena) — 

- Tooen ha n v Wim b l e don — 

WOLF A ! 



18 9 4 61 
17 9 5 S3 
US 9 7 52 
15 7 8 59 
14 8 9 37 
13 10 8 51 
12 13 6 41 
12 10 8 42 
11 813 26 
11 614 38 
10 9 12 37 

8 12 11 33 

9 913 37 
8 1112 35 
8 9 14 31 

8 915 29 

9 814 44 
6 1314 28 
6 12 14 27 
6 916 39 


Third DMsfon 

27 Barnet* HuB 

38 Carwff » Camonqp mu 

29 Carfsle v Ftfharn 

30 Chester vWfopn 

3X Dartwffan r Doncasfc 

32 Exeter v Torquay 

33 Ha rtepool • Leyton 0 — 

34 H ereford v CCfcftesfer 

35 Urootov Swanns 

38 Northampton v Scarborough — 

37 Rochdale yMniWd — 

38 Scunthorpe v Bngtton 


Aston WHa v Everton 


Last aaaaorr 1-0. Last five League ma tches: Aston VBa DWLDWJ Everton 
LDUM- Aston Vite w« be without capton ‘townsend, who to banned tor one match, 
and fioalteaper Bosnteh (hamstring). Everton may be without to* injured Barmbg 
-Gerrand. Craig and Branch tor WWson’s test match ascarataher manager. 





Ben’s SuitEUb Lea 
P re m ier P M a kw 

39 Aberdeen v Motherwet . 

40 HMrrean y Dundee tM. 

41 Ntaemockv Hears — 

42 Ranh vOettc — 

43 fleafere vDunfamBne - 


•it f •? *•' 



asked 



Newcastle United v Sunderland 

Laateeaamr No comaapondingfixaire. Laet live League matches: Newcastle 


WLLWD; Sunderland IVi/LLD. Newcastle may have Shearer and Ferdinand back 
in olace. Sunderland fave a debut in midfield to Johnston, signed from Rennes 


breach FA rules in the next 24 
months. 

The club were also ordered 
to pay within 14 days a £10,000 
contribution to the costs of the 
hearing, which was heard ty a 
three-man FA committee. 

FA spokesman Steve Double 
said: "The committee decided 
that the club officials had been 
misguided in their behaviour 
[which] could not go unpunished . 
-although it took into consider- 
ation the regret expressed.” 


Nationwide Lm^M 
First Dtvtsioa 

5 Batngey v Bfonng w m 
a Bolton vqPR — — ................ 

7 Chertton v Mwehesw Ctty — 
S Crystal PaMca v Hudderefefo ... 
9 'lpw*h vOkTam : 

10 QxTorc v Port Vale 

11 Portsmouth w &www 

aaSheflWiJ LWvWB* 

13 Stale Cfty y nrart irg 

14 Samian v Southend 

16 Wtfvea V NoivWSi 


First Dfvteloa 

44 Anm v Chdetar* — — 

45 Dundee y FaMA 

46 East fife v Put** 

47 Uonon v Si Johnstone-. 

48 Sorting M> y St Mr Sl- 


id place. Sunderland 
for £250.000 and Qi 


a debut in mldfreid to Johnston, signed from Rennes 
couM play some part after seventh months’ injury. 





Soc o nd Division 

49 ftechki v Queen of me Soum 

- Dumbarton v H eraBfon —u— 

- Lnfo£*on v /qr UnKed — 

- Stenhoueereulrvayde 

- Sumner v Bnfek 


IlliSiSi 



Second DtvMoa 

16 Brentford v ShrewOmy 

17Bnsta Oty v Bury 

18 Bmfoy ir WaioH 

19 CrosarfwM v Gd Ingram 

20 ffowborou^r v Bournemouth. 

21 Preston u Ptjmoum 

22 Rotherham v Luton 

ZX Watford v Qem Me* 

24 Wrenham v to&ssfl 

25 Wycombe y Biaapoof 

28 York v Noas County 

- Sudsort Co v Snsoi Rons . .. 


Third Division 

- Mbton flwere v Rose County—. 

- EeecStHncy CowdentreeSi-— 

- Fatter Adriatic vAfee— 

- Inremess CT v Montrose 

- Owen's Rsfc v Mbroedi 


Chelsea v Arsenal 

LastMseon: 1 - 0 . I^atilm Laa*« matches: Chains DUMMj Arsenal UMMWL. 

Di Matteo, Wise, Sinclair and Hughes are an suspended for Chelsea. AnaHawdl 

mate Ws kmg-awBlted debut for Arsenal. Tbe 17-yaar-oto French prodigy: signed 
from Paris St-Germain, hi» been thwarted by niggling injuries so ter. 



TOMORROW 


Coca-Cote Cup Aral 

WMsarvMtttehMg, C3.0U.. 
(mWmbtey) 



mmc^wteatam usibbr* 82 “ 
S^tioubtkil wtthhfa 

sfandwgb» Ahd*rtongnd 

r^spt&fo.Johes afW one 



FA SarllBg PraBfersHp 

Lwenroc* « Covenoy rtm .. 



^, v;Tor hoTO<f'Uye«poB» v Coyeotiy CHf v ~ 

^ set to mtit 
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Joe Royle was a very nice man, an Everton hero but out of his depth 


Evertomans are a peculiar 
bunch. We moan ceasSSsE 
about the lacklus^SS? 

jsysa sfig 

KBssBaa- 

SsgSfaS 

Great plavers. Dim 


• . ueoier aavs 

arcrastaroundtheneaeo^ 

^ be toW, over 
^past 30 years or sow have 
bad precious few teams of anv 
w«th or quality. The 1969-70 


wthm 12 months of setting the 
aBghl that in 

aito we had to waft un- 
fa mu> see arxxhergu^ team 

mbhw. And by 1987 that little 
epoch was over, since when 
well, we’ve been str uggling on a 
generally downward carve. A 
g^nt dub acting like minnows, 
refusing to f are* facts, 
P e “ eg * n g the new mesaah was 
just about to arrive ar Time 
Street Station. Which brings me 
to Joe Royle. 

. Genial Joe arrived at Good- 
“°F on awave of expectation, 
i ms was his dream appointment, 

the job he was bom to tafce and 

ma *e his own. In November 


1994, with the team languishing 
at the foot of tbeRemierchip^ 
he really had a simple task 
ahead: save us from the dread- 
ed drop. That be did so was 
achievement enoug h. Bat he 
went one step fbrther-cne step 
too far as it turned out-and won 
ustheEA Cap. Caughtmaweb 
Of euphoria, we convinced our- 
selves that die glory days had re- 
turned, never to again. Bui 

the truth was mo re pros aic and 



A promising start - talk of 
Everton being the dark horses 
for the championship — was 
rapidly forgotten And sk»1y the 

screws turned on Royle. He 
was either incapable of seeing 


Vfcwerestaiosemmbymotfi- 
oority, both on the pitch and be- 

Qigirpwp ftf g 

Johnson talked a good game - 
so, indeed, (fid Royle - bat that 


wasn’t enough. One cop could 
not brash aside years of waste 

and short-sightedness. We were 
nowhere near ready to take on 
the 6Ete. Yet, the dub kept in- 
sisting tbattbeywere so dose to 


Andrei Kanchdskis and Nkfc 
Bannby arrived. There was 
much talk of a new 65,000-ca- 
paoty super stadium. 


But again we have shown a 
remarkable capacity for shoot- 
ing ourselves in the foot Thms- 
fers have publidy gone awry - 
most notably the Nfgel Martjn 
fiasco, ana the inexplicable 
arrival recently of the Dane 
Claus Thomsen -and die team 
have been performing with a 
lack of focus for most of the 


was either incapable of seeing 
the problems in the team (lack 
of a genuine goalscorer and a 
midfield playmaker, a defence 
with a son centre! or of dealing 
with them. And as oar star 
names such as Krocbelskfe, 
Bannby and Duncan Ftsrguson 
failed to inspire. Royle became 
increasingly desperate. 

Our manager was doing a 
passable imitation of someone 
suffocated by the increasing 
pressure. Slowly, it dawned on 


afl of us: Joe was a very nice 
ffnm l an Everton hero but way 
out <rfhs depth. He joined Har- 
vey and Kendall as great Ever- 
tomans eventually destroyed 
by the magnitude of trying to 
jr^MMgg this dub. He had to go 
for all our sakes, including his 
ownl His departure as such 
wasn't a surprise, merely the 

So now we look forward to 
the future. Johnson promises a 
worid-dass manager (please, no 
more ex-Eve rtonians!) and a 

s umm er full of exciting ar- 
rivals. He is determined to 
mate Everton a genuine pow- 
er again. Should we believe 


Title race heads 
* for final furlong 



w 

:m- M 

■$ f? 


^oampHHismp run-ms put pres- 
sure on ability. Some players ex- 
pand into the challenge, others 
wither like spring shoots caught 


the final days of Blackburn 
Rovers’ successful campaign 
two seasons ago: “There was 
fear in same of the players’ feces. 

“It’s not a football problem, 
ax the end it becomes a mental 
one,” Blackburn’s caretaker- 

mansopr 


manager’s hands. There’s not a 
lot he can do. All right, the more 
he’s won the more experienced 
be is, the more he can help. But 
from a footballing point of view 
it’s how strong and brave yon 
are.” 

Alex Ferguson and Roy 
Evans w01 send their players out 
this weekend hoping that hearts 
wifi be brave. Manchester Unit- 
ed and Liverpool, the most 
logical winners of the Premier- 
ship this season, both have sev- 
en matches to play and, as 
Partes points out, still is not the 
only ingredient that wifi decide 
which team prevails. This week- 
end could be decisive, but so 
could any of the next six: 

United, three points ahead, 
have the advantage although 
their visit to Anfield on 19 April 
could nullify that They meet 
Derby Counfy today wtnleLiv^ 
eipocftdelayedbyfoeQcandNa- 
tionahmustwahtmffltoancBiOT 
to confront their btte boo# ' 
Coventry CSty. By then theywll • 
probably be farther adrift 


Guy Hodgson 

looks forward to a 
crucial weekend in 
the Premiership 

“It's a good opportunity to 
make sure Liverpool are 
stretched all the time,” Fergu- 
son, who coold write a thesis on 
title-induced pressure, said. “If 


then eventually they are going 
to run out of games. We've got 
experience of things like this and 
we’re playing weD enough to 
handle ft.” 

United’s players are the most 

experienced in England at han- 
dling the stress of the final ftir- 
long and Ferguson did not 
expect to see his players with 
Tm not saying they’re laugh- 
ing and jolting but they’re en- 
joying it,” he said. “They realise 
this is the sort of football, they 
want. Seven games to go, bang 
in the race.” 

His selection problems re- 
volve around David May. and 
Gary Neville, who have anlde in- 
juries, while Liverpool -will be 
without the suspended Mark 

a*-j - W.. . m ■« • 


fed sony for any team that goes 
down,” he said, “but I wouldn’t 
feel any more for Coventry 
thm I would Soathanrottm. Al- 
though some of the staff are still 
there, it’s not really the same 
team is it? Most of the players 
I was with have gone.” 




Babb to play against his old dub. 

TtaditioM%. players mouth 
platitudes on fhejfoes of “I don't 
want them to be relegated” and 
then try their sodeoS to ensure 
■they are, yet Bab^-ar^tafiilof 
Emapoors need for points,; 
hardfy conformed to type. *^ba ‘ 


Bolton on brink of 
* glorious promotion 




GUY HODGSON 


If anywhere illustrates the thin 
line between football success 
and failure, it will be Burnden 
Park this afternoon. At the be- 
ginning of the season Colin 
Todd was being jeered for sell- 
ing Sasa Currie; today the man- 
ager will be acclaimed for taking 
Bolton into the Premiership. 

Wanderers require only a 
draw at home to ensure pro- 
motion that only a mathemat- 
ical pedant would deny them 
anyway. 

They might have gone up 
courtesy of wolves’ shortcom- 
ings last Monday but that near 
miss was hardly a disappoint- 
ment as it is patentfy preferable 
to gain adriewemeaitsmst rather 
than second hand. 

“If it's going to happen then 
the best place is before ywr am 
supporters,” Tbdd said. ^Vfe 


IOC asked to 
take action 
over women 


A women’s group yesreruoy 
called on the International 

Olympic Committee to appfy 

the same sanctions against 
countries that discriminate 
.nmm in snort as were 




The Atlanta/Sydney Phis 





MESKs 5 -* 

Sflie United Nations Human 
^ group 

sarnie, was violating its own 


p refer fo do. things for our- 
selves.” Poignantly, and ftunany 
local mmds appropriately, the 
visitors wifi be Queen’s Park 
Rangers, whose assistant man- 
ager is Bruce-RiodL 

It was Rioch, ofcounse^who 
guided Bolton to the Premier- 
ship (wo years ago but he would 
be the first to acknowledge the 
going up has been better second 
time around. 

In 1995 Wroderersreqiiired 
the play-offs to reach the Site, 
this time they have headed the 
First Divirion since January 
and approach today’s match 17 
points dear at thetop. " 


get promoted,” Tbdd said; “but 
we’d also like to achieve a tar- 
get of scoring 100 League goals 
and get 100 points.” lb do the 
latter Bolton need five points 
and a draw from their rat six 
games while they require an-' 
other 14 goals. 


Liverpool last seasonal would 
probably be happy with oneto- 

infirrt w al thrmph crmflar - TMaith! 


g]ers Nottingham Forest “I’d 
rather have won one and lost 
one;” their general manager, 
Dave Bassett said after two suc- 
cessive draws last month, since 
when they have taken the 
sequence to four. 

They are third from bottom 
and have played more games 
than most of the other dubs 
' around them, • iwrlnriing 
Southampton, their opponents 
at the City Ground today. “It’s 
crunch time because draws 
aren’t good enough,” Dean 
Saunders, whose partnership 
with £4.5m Pierre van Hiooy- 
donk has yet to realise a goal m 
four starts, said. “We keep say- 
ing V&ve got to start winmng’ 
rod that tim e has arrived.”' - 

Southampton are four paints 
adrift of Forest but have two 
games in hand. Normally April 
marks their rapid ascent and 
with matdiesa^mstfoarof the 
bottom fiye in their remaining 
fixtures, them fate ls-theff Own 

hands; ' • 

- . *^We know we have the tal- 
ent," Graeme Smuoess, their 
manager, said, “and the players 
togetusontof trouble: Wfe have 
, to start believing in ourselves 

As wifi^evolve 

around Matthew Le Ussier, 
who is likely to play after re- 
covering froma foot injury that 
forced his Withdrawal from 
England’s squad last week. 

' Sourness has looked a weary 
man in recent weeks, trying to 
elevate a team who seem to 
have a permanent place among 
the dregs, but for (me manag- 
er today will be an uplifting oc- 
casion no matter the result. 
Dave Watson begins his spell as 
caretaker player-manager at 
Everton, with seven games to 
show his worthiness to be con- 
sidered on a permanent basis. 

. He has stated in a decisive 
matinee, recalling Paul Rideout 
from C hin a where he was about 
to join Huan Dao Vanguards. 
“More than Hkdyni have four 
kids under the age of 20 on the 
bench at Aston villa,” he said. 
“In those circumstances we 
cannot be without someone of 
PauTs quality and experience.” 

On the same theme, Watson 
wifi' recall the veteran goal- 
keeper Neville Southafi. 


Law leads way to the final 


More strong performances by 
the British America’s Cup crew 
in Auckland have put them in 
joint lead with the New York 
Yacht Club going into the final 


Baird — have played five, won 


; 1 J ~~ 

right to meet the cop homeis, 

TfcamNwZealaiKi, writes Sto- 
ut Alexander. . ‘ 

Both Britain, represented by 

the Royal Dorset Yacht Chib 
and skippered by Chris Law 
with local America’s Cop man 
Murray Jones as tactician, rod 
New York - skippered by Ed 


eludes Ranee’s Sod£t6 Nau- 

^^eraaidM^roeLrod^ro 
Francisco's America 11116, with 
Rod Davis.at the helm. 

Britain face France, whom 
they have already beaten, in 
their final race today. Baird lines 
up against Dams and, if Baird 
wins to tie the event, there will 
be sudden-death play-off be- 
tween Britain and New York. 

The winner meets New Zealand 
in a best of three tomorrow. 


Romingers record attempt 


Bye M 


Tony Romingeris to attempt to 

Win batik the world one-hoar 
record hdd by'dris Boardman 
later this year. The Italian bike 
maker Ernesto Cctoago, have 

prepared .a speda! bite for the 

§^ear-oki Swiss rider. The date 

and place wfll be decided after 

tests on Saturday and Monday. 

Belgium’s Johan Museeuw, 
the Wbdd Og> diampion, will 
start tomorrow’s Tbur of Flan- 
ders despite being injured. 
Museeuw, Whois attempting to 
t>ecome the first rider to wm a 


hat-trick ofWorld Cup titles, is 


■ 'i t. i ■ l-a * iTTnimii («(?«■«] t 


picked up m die first race or tins 
year’s series, the MDan-San 
1 Remo, two weeks ago. 

After aHnndnnhig a race in 
Belgium last weekend, 
-Museeuw looked unlikely to 
start the Flemish classic but a 
win in the Panne Three Days 
which ended on Thursday per- 
suaded him he was ready to ride. 

jLast year’s winner and cur- 
rently fifth in the World Cup 
rankings, Michele Baitob, and 
die ' Ukrainian Andrei Tfchmil 

are the favourites. 
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Ranch football was in shock 
yesterday after allegations of 
drug abuse and tax evasion. TWo 
players failed doping tests -the 
France goalkeeper Bernard 
Lama for cannabis rod the 
Lille midfielder David Garden 
for steroids - while Roland 
Courbis, who coaches Bor- 
deaux, was jailed for tax evasion. 

According to press reports, 
Lama failed a dope test while 
training with the French squad 
for a friendly against the 
Netherlands in February. A 
spokesman for Ws Paris St- 
Getmain dub said the goal- 
keeper had asked for a second 
analysis to be undertaken. 

“Bernard won’t make any 
comment on the case. He Ira 
asked for a second test to be 
made and be won’t comment on 


the case before the results are 
known," said a PSG spokesman, 
Jean-Phdippe d’Hafyvillee. 

If he fads the second test rod 
is banned Lama, who has been 
capped 35 times by Ranee, 
could miss the Iburnoi de 
France in June - a preparatory 
tournament for the 1 998 Worid 
Cup involving Italy, Brazil rod 
FjigTand. 

Should Lama receive a two- 
month ban he could count him- 
self fortunate when compared 
with the punishment given to 
Garrion. 

Lille dub sources said the 
player had been banned for 18 
months by the French football 
federation, after testing positive 
for steroids at the end of a 
league match between Nice 
and Lille on December 20. A 


follow-up test confirmed traces 
of steroids in the player’s urine. 
It was the longest suspension 
ever imposed on a French foot- 
baller for drug abuse. 

“I will defend my case in due 
course. But I feel relieved that 
this case is revealed to the pub- 
lic,” Garrion said. The mid- 
fielder said he had not 
knowingly taken steroids, was 
unaware of being given any 
and that he had been surprised 
to faQ the test. 

Courbis, accused of con- 
cealing more than 10 million 
francs (£Llm) from his income 
tax, was sentenced by a Tbulon 
court to six months in jail for 
“escaping the payment of in- 
come tax” during 1988 and 
1989 when he was coach of the 
Bordeaux team. 
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Dean Saunders (left) and Bryan Roy; of Nottingham Forest, share a joke Hi training yesterday Photograph: Empics 

Lama faces testing times 


Courbis claimed that he had 
had debts from gambling rod 
had set up slush funds to pay 
for the transfers of players, 
adding that he had pud some 
players their wages in cash: 
“Everybody was doing the same 
thing,” said the 43-year-old 
coach. 

Courbis had already been 
given a three-year suspended 
sentence and a fine of 300,000 
francs by a Marseille court in 
1995 for embezzlement and 
fraud when he was the coach at 
Tbulon. 

He was seriously injured a 
year ago in the seaside resort of 
Hy6res when a friend ofhis, Do- 
minique Rntfly, the chairman of 
the Corsican football club, 
Calvi, was shot dead by uniden- 
tified gunmen. 


him? Since his arrival, Johnson 
has sensibly preached evolution. 
Now, though, it’s time for a rev- 
olution, both on the pitch and 
behind the scenes. 

What Everton need right now 
is a visionary with the sure, 
confident touch of the late Sir 
John Moores, the chairman 
who dragged the dab into the 
modem era during the early 
1960s. Is Johnson that man?Haw 
he han dles the current situation 
trill shape this dub for genera- 
tions to come. And you know 
what? Tm convinced Peter 
Johnson will make us great 
again. Bat then, as I said, Ever- 
tonians are a peculiar bunch. 


Saints’ 
Goulding 
returns a 
new man 

Rugby League 

DAVE HADFIELD 


Bobbie Goulding returns to St 
Helens’ team in Paris tonight 
after a six-match absence, his 
appetite for his job sharpened 
by frustration and bitterness. 

Goulding has missed Saints’ 
first three games of the Super 
League season, plus the latter 
stages of their progress to 
Wembley, because ofhis sus- 
pension for a high tackle in the 
Challenge Cup victory over 
Wigan in February. 

“It's been the longest eight 
weeks of my life,” Goulding 
said. “Fm buzzing. I'm so eager 
to get going that 1 feel like a new 
person.” 

The new person, however, is 
still furious about the treatment 
meted out to the old one. “I*m 
very, very bitter about what was 
done to me,” he said of his send- 
ing-off by Russel] Smith and his 
ori ginal eight-match ban, sub- 
sequently reduced to six. 

“Fve seen far worse tackles 
in matches refereed by the 
same man rod players haven’t 
even been sent off” 

Goulding’s complaint about 
the lack of consistency from ref- 
erees is as old as the hills. The 
new element in his latest sus- 
pension is how well Saints have 
managed without him. 

The 18-year-old deputy 
scrum-half, Lee Briers, can re- 
flect on a job well done as be 
steps aside for Goulding. St 
Helens have won every match 
with him at the helm. 

“I can’t take anything away 
from him at all,” Goulding 
said. “It’s a learning curve for 
him, just like it was for me under 
Andy Gregory at Wigan and for 
him under Reg Bowden at 
Wklnes before that” 

Goulding has been irritated by 
the suggestion that he feels 
threatened by Saints’ success in 
his absence. Tve never said we 
were a one man team, so anybody 
saying the last few weeks have 
shown that we’re not isn’t telling 
me anything I don’t know." 

The pick of tomorrow’s 
matches pits two teams up at the 




□ the London Broncos go to 
Bradford, whose usual forward 
strength is undermined by the 
absence of the injured Jeremy 
Donougher rod Warren Jowitt 
as well as Brian McDermott’s 
suspension - which will be the 
subject of an appeal next week. 


control of Castieforo following 
the departure of John Joyner, 
plays the Australian, Adrian 
Vbwles, at scrum-half instead of 
Danny Orr at Sheffield. 



TODAY'S 

NUMBER 


$ 1 . 061 bn 


Baseball’s total pay-roll 
t£661m] for the season just 
started. The six-year contract 
extension, deal worth $61m 
between Rorida Martins and . 
Gary Sheffield agreed on 
Wednesday fsr the largest 
deal in baseball history 
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sport 


US MASTERS: Augusta - white, middle class, Elitist - could be conquered tor the first time by a black Ameri c an golfer. 
Woods, Nike's $28m wonderkid, has the talent to succeed, says Andy Farrell/ who also (right) explains his anving 


All eyes on 
Tiger as he 


enters jungle 


W hen the 61st Masters 
tees off in Augusta 
□ext Thursday the 
eyes of the golfing world wQl 
be on one man. 

Tiger Woods has made such 
a phenomenal impact on the 
sport since last s umm er that 
the pressure on him will be 
enormous. To win the tour- 
nament in his first year as a 
professional would be an ex- 
traordinary feat yet many will 
be expecting it of him. Were 
he to do so the accomplish- 
ment would resonate way 
beyond the sports pages. 

Woods has all the necessary 
ingredients. At 21, he hits the 
ball as far as John Daly, but 
straighter. He has the com- 
petitive instincts of Jack Nick- 
laus, coining back from 
five-down and two-down with 
three to play on his way to win- 
ning his third US Amateur 
final last August. 

He is a showman. Having 
won two of his first seven 
professional tournaments. 
Woods qualified for the Mer- 
cedes Championships and in 
the play-off almost holed in 
one after Tom Lehman had 
gone in the water. The roar 
was deafening. 

Woods’ talent is only one 
reason why a victory in the 
Masters would make such an 
impact. The other is his eth- 
nic background. His father, 
Earl, is an African-American 
who was a Green Beret in 
Vietnam. He nicknamed his 
son Tiger after a Vietnamese 
soldier friend. Woods* moth- 
er, Kullida, is the daughter of 
a wealthy Thailand family. 

Of all the major American 
sports, golf is the one most 
dominated by the white mid- 
dle class. If overt racism is - 
largely - a thing of the past 
there are still few black feces 
to be seen on the fairways or 
in the dub-houses on the tour. 
And, at one time, no tourna- 
ment made its discrimination 
dearer than the Masters, 
which carried all the prejudice 
that might be expected from 
a tournament staged in the 
deep South. 

Clifford Roberts, the auto- 
cratic chairman of the dub for 
more than 40 years, reputed- 
ly said that so long as he was 
in charge a black man would 
never play at Augusta. Until 
1961, black players were not 
permitted to play on tour be- 
cause of the infamous Cau- 
casian rule. When Charlie 
Sifford was leading the Cana- 
dian Open after two rounds in 
1962, officials from Augusta 


National sent a message say- 
ing that year’s winner would 
not, as usual, be invited to the 
following year’s Masters. 

For the few black players on 
the US tour, qualifying for 
Augusta then become an ob- 
session. 

It nearly happened in 1968, 
when Lee Elder got through 
to a three-way play-off in the 
American Golf Classic. It was 
eventually won by Nicklaus at 
the fifth extra hole. 

“I think I put too much 
pressure on myself to win,” El- 
der said. “If I led a tournament 
going into the last day, or the 
back nine, I’d be thinking 
about Augusta. I wanted it so 
badly because I knew what 
Cliff Roberts was: 1 knew 
what a racist he was.” 

Finally, Elder won the 
Monsanto Open in April 1974, 
which meant his debut at Au- 
gusta was given almost a year’s 
worth of build-up. When he 
arrived at the tournament, a 
black attendant welcomed 
him to the locker-room and 
sai± “We’ve been saying this 
locker right here, saving it for 


7 don’t consider 
myself a Great 
Black Hope. I’m 
just a golfer who 
happens to be 
black and Asian’ 


the black that qualified for the 
Masters.” 

It was not until 1990, follow- 
ing the controversy at the US 
PGA Championship at Shoal 
Creek when the dub’s owner, 
HaD S Thompson, said it was 
“just not done in Birmingham'’ 
to admit black members, that 
Augusta announced their first 
blade member -Ron Townsend, 
a television executive from 
Washington -although the then 
chairman. Herd Hardin, said 
that they had been considering 
the move for some time. 
Tbwnsend could be joined by 
Woods should he win a Green 
Jacket as everyone, including 
Nicklaus, expects h im to. 

The week after Woods 
turned pro, Nike ran an* ad 
campaign which had Woods 
saying: “There are still 
courses in the US I am not al- 
lowed to play because of the 
colour of my skin. Hello 
World. I’ve heard I’m not 


ready for you. Are you ready 
for me?” 

The conservative golfing 
community was not ready for 
Nike’s shock tactics. Chib pros, 
mainl y from the South, threat- 
ened not to stock Nike and Ti- 
ll eisl products. The campaign 
was swiftly, if quietly, dropped. 

Things evolve at Augusta 
NationaL It took years of 
campai g nin g by the leading 

players before they were al- 
lowed to bring their regular 
tour caddies rather than use 
the dub’s (black) caddies. In 
recent years, some of the feces 
waiting in the clubhouse have 
been white. Woods has played 
there twice as an amateur, 
finishing 41st in 1995 and 
missing the cut last year. 

But in the 12 months that 
have followed. Woods' life 
has changed irrevocably. “He 
is the most exciting young 
athlete to come along since 
Michael [Jordan] arrived in 
1984,” said Phfl Knight, the 
king of Nike, who, along with 
Titleist, handed Woods a 
S43m (£26.8m) coming of age 
present when he turned pro 
last August. 

“Michael said that since he's 
been a professional athlete 
he’s really only had one hero - 
and that was Tiger Woods. I 
thought that was a remarkable 
statement” 

Woods could not have made 
more of an impact since he 
chose gplf as a career over the 
final two years of his degree 
course at Stanford University. 
His US Amateur victory was 
one of the highest-rated golf 
television programmes of the 
year in America - the highest 
was when Woods went up 
against John Daly in the Skins 
fiame later in the year. 

Recently, Woods was asked 
whether Augusta was one of 
the places he was referring to 
in the Nike ad and whether 
that had changed his opinion 
of the club. “No, it's just an- 
other tournament,” he replied. 
“Fm going to go over there and 
try to win it” Asked what he 
would change about the course 
and the club, he talked about 
the excessive hardness of the 
greens, but of the club just said: 
“I will leave it at that.” 

With its closed list of season 
ticket holders, Augusta will 
miss out oo part of the Woods 
phenomenon. Wherever he 
has played as a professional, 
crowds of a far more mixed 
ethnic background have 
turned out to see him. “I 
don’t consider myself a Great 
Black Hope,” Woods has said. 



of golfs 


hitter 


There is aset ofbunkB»«^ 
m&tn National which owe tnlr : 
existence to Jack Ni efctt rta. 
The “Golden Bea r”, wheghe 
was a mere cub, simofynow 
over all the fairway buu&eca 
then in place, so more Were 
added and others moved, - 

m nr KTUbh 


TWWbodSilikcNictt^ 

r Greg 


or Greg Norman and Seve 
Baflesterosfe thefrycnmgdays 
and like John Da until re- 
cently, simply hits the balT fur- 
ther than anyone else in the 
game. Whether, without the 
Kelp of modem dub and b&D 
technology, Woods would 
achieve the distances he does 
is irrelevant. The fact is that. 
Woods is airmailing all those 
Niddaus bunkers. 

In his two appearances as an 
ama teur in the Makers. 'Waods 
avenged 311.1 yards off the tee 
in 1995 and 342-0 Iasi -year. 
Woods also hit 26 of 28 fair- 
ways. Norman’s mantle as the 
longest, straigbtest hitter has 
also fallen to the prodigy. 

So, how does he oo it? 
“This kid is the most funda- 
mentally sound golfer I've 
ever seen almost at ary age. He 
hits the hall nine nuBwaimhai, 



and without a swing that kinks 
like he is trying to/* 
would. 


You would accuse the 
speaker of hyperbole, except 
that it is six-times Masters 
champion Nicklaus. 

“Tiger’s game is rooted in 
sound fundamentals,” said 
Butch Hanncm. Woadrf coach. 
■Tfis grip, posture, «tomcrfl and 
ball position are (mock. The 
swing itself s superb mcchani- 


Burning bright: Tiger Woods steels himself for the greatest test of a burgeoning career Photograph: Matt \brk/AP 


“Tm just a golfer who happens 
to be black and Asian. 

“It doesn’t matter whether 
they're white, black, brown or 
greeo. All that matters is that 
I toach kids the way I can 
through clinics and they ben- 
efit from them.” He will give 


six clinics to inner-city school- 
children for the Tiger Woods 
Foundation, whose executive 
director, Paul Fregia, said: 
“We’re going to change the - 
face of goi Ir 

There are many hurdles, not 
least the expense of the game, 


to be overcome before all the 
Michael Jordans will want to 
be Tiger Woodses instead, 
but Charlie Sifford, whose 
autobiography. Just Let Me 
Pkzy, has influenced Woods, 
t hinks it can happen. “Tiger 
will do something that none of 


the rest of us did. He’s going 
to do something I always 
wanted to do but never real- 
ly got the opportunity to. He’s 
going to win a lot, and when 
he does there’s going to be 
kids who notice it, and think 
about playing golf." 


catty arid is performed with ex- 
cellent balance and rhythm." 

Woods, who works out like 
any young athlete, is blessed 
with a body, at 6ft 2in and 11 
stone that is both strong and 
flexible. It is this flexibility 
which allows him to xnake a 
large shoulder turn with a 
minimum of hip rotation. This . 
stonx a huge amount of energy 
at the top or his bscfcswing and 
when this is released on the 
downswing, it isSe a whip be- 
ing cracked. 

Tfis-hips are very quick 
through the ball,” said Flick 
Faldo’s coach, David Lead- 
better. “The dub is still going 
back as he’s coining down." 
Rick Smith, who counts the 
Golden Bear amongst his 
clientele, added: "Tiger has got 
the fastest rotational speed I 
have ever seen.” 

Hannon explains: ’A low, 
wide takeaway is an important 
feature of Tiger’s swing. It 
promotes a full shoulder turn 
and a wide swing arc. two keys 
for maximum distance. He 
shoulder turn is so fail that his 
shirt restricts his backswing. Tb 


free himself up, Tiger tucks the 
of his shirt sleeve 


upper part o; 

under the shoulder seam. 
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Olazabal has the blues as he loses rhythm on greens 


h 
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Golf 


ANDY FARRELL 
reports from New Orleans 


Was it only a few daj 

Jose Maria Olazabal was saying 

how glad he was just to be here, 

glad to be enjoying playing 
again, that he was more relaxed 

and not getting so angry on the 

course? In which case it is good 

news that the fumes were es- 

caping fester than from a bat- 
tered old Seat after his first 
round on Thursday afternoon. 


Olazabal had just missed a 
three-foot birdie putt at the last 
and he was giving a fine imper- 
sonation of the highly self-crit- 
ical young man who las scowled 


his way past reporters after 

in the 


many a round in the past. Hav- 

ing gone to the turn m 38. and 
picked up those two dropped 
shots on the way home, missing 

the chance to end his day under 

par was not to his liking. This 

tournament is being advertised 

under the slogan: “Rhythm and 
Greens", but Olazabal definite- 
ly had the blues. 


With Nick Raido slipping back 
into terse mode at the Players’ 

Championship, ah we need to do 

is get Colin Montgomerie to stop 

smiling and Europe will have 

three significant contenders at 

Augusta. Olazabal is certainly 

our only serious contender in the 

Freeport-McDermott Classic af- 

ter Seve Ballesteros (flu) and 
Sam Tbrrance (wrist) were 
forced to withdraw. 

It is not long since Olazabal 
was among the crocks, sitting out 
18 months with his foot injuries. 

He has got quickly back on his 


feet, with finishes of 12th, fourth 
and first in his three European 
outings. He is playing seriously 
good golf, and he knows iL Yes- 

terday morning, in his second 
round over the English Turn 

course, he took the chance to rest 

his feet whenever possible and 

even allowed himself the odd 

smile. There was good reason. 

Olazabal’s first birdie came at 
the short third and then he 

claimed four in a row from the 

eighth. He holed from 10 feet 

there, hit his approach to two 

feet at the ninth, holed from 


eight feet at the next and got up 

and down from the back of the 

green at the par-five 1 1th. The 

streak came to an end when he 

left his 18-footer at the 12th 

short of the cop. 

A dropped shot at the 14th was 
immediately recovered at die 

15th to leave the Spaniard at five 

under and two adiift of the first 

round leaders, Larry Rmker, 

David Toms and the defending 

champion, Scott McCarron, all 

of whom were late starters, and 

Brad Faxon who had joined 

them on seven under by picking 


up three shots in 15 holes. Mc- 
Carron's 65was the lowest open- 


ing round by the previous year’s 
winner in the 38-year-old histo- 

ry of the tournament. McCarron 


tournaments and finishing last 
of the non-qualifiets at the 


Players' Championship. Over 

the weekend, he took 


Turn down to the course's ar- 

chitect, Jack Nicklaus. “Jade 
likes to hit high ait shots and so 
do L” he said. 

Olazabal was runner-up here 

three years ago to Ben Cren- 
shaw, who is another feeding off 
good memories of this venue. 

The twice Masters champion 

has missed the cut in an his six 


a few 

lessons from 'Rim Wfctson and 

Butch Hannon, Tiger Woods' 

coach, and Crenshaw was re- 

warded with an opening 71. 
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Scotland and Ireland reach the semi-finals 




Scotland and Ireland are both 
through to the semi-finals of the 
ICC Ttopby after another rain 
affected day in Kuala Lumpur. 
At least one of them will now 
play in the World Cup finals in 
England in 1999 as three teams 
will qualify. 

The Scots had to endure an 
agonising few hours wait before 
learning they would go through 
after they lost their unbeaten 
record to Kenya. They had 
made 37 for 3 off 23 overs in 


reply to Kenya's all out total 


of 153 when their match was 


abandoned. At that point their 
run- rate was a paltry 1.61 
compared to Kenya’s 3.17, so 
victory was awarded to the 
Africans. 

The defeat enabled Den- 
mark to draw level on points 
with them in Group E by com- 
pleting a thrilling seven-run win 

over Canada, but Scotland went 
through by virtue of having 


beaten Denmark by 45 runs in 
their first quarter-final gany» 

Alex Ritchie, general man- 
ager of the Scottish Cricket 
Union, said: “It is marvellous 
news and it means now that at 
least one team from the B ritish 
Isles will qualify for the 1999 
Worid Cup from this competi- 
tion. 

“We went into this tourna- 
ment as one of the second seed s 
and It is a credit to the lads that 
we have proved the experts 
wrong. 

“Our problem in recent years 
has been a lack of media atten- 
tion but during this competition 
the support we have received has 

been amazing 

“Now we need to build on this 

and I am sure that it will en- 
courage youngsters to take up 
the game which is one of our 
major aims.” 

The European champions, 
Ireland, erased to a 51-run win 
over Hong King, making 223 for 
78 In their 50 overs before dis- 
missing Hong Kong for 172. The 


Irish now face one of the most 
important games of their histo- 


ry when they face Kenya. 

ich, 1 


The Ireland coach, Mike 
Hendrick, paid tribute to his 
team’s performance. “I am ab- 
solutely delighted for the boys 
because they have been through 
a lot over the past year,” he said. 
“Anything can happen in one- 
day cricket and although we now 
face the favourites Kenya, I 
know that they are beatable." 

The former England pace 
bowler fa confident about to- 
morrow’s game despite his side 
having lost to the Africans by 119 
runs earlier in the tournament. 

He added: “I just hope that 
we use the memory of that 
game in a positive way and that 
it spurs the players on to get a 
different result this time. We 
played very badly in that game 

and we have gat a point to prove 
on Sunday.” 

Robin ^Ish, public relations 
officer for the Irish Cricket 
Union, said: “We now have two 
chances to getto the 1999 Wadd 


Cup finals in England which 
would be a great moment for 
Irish cricket. We played Kenya 
in an ftariigr qualifying puna and 
although we lost, at least we 
know what we are up against 

“Obviously they will start as 
favourites but I know the boys 
will be doing their best to get to 
the finaL If both us and Scotland 
get through to the final it win be 
out of the world.” 

Bangladesh joined Scotland, 
Ireland and Kenya in the semi- 
finals when they defeated the 
Netherlands, Wbrid Cup final- 
ists in 1996, on a faster scoring 
rate in a rain-reduced match. 

The Netherlands made 171 all 
out in 49.5 overs and had 
Bangladerfi ai56fbr4 when rain 
intervened. But when play re- 
sumed Bangladesh were given 
a revised target of 141 from 33 

overs and they eased home with 
eight balls to spare. 

Akram Khan's unbeaten 67 
steered them home. The result 
means that Bangladesh finished 
level on points with Ireland ai 


the top of Group F. Bangladesh 
took first place on run-rate and 
they will face Scotland on Tues- 
day while Ireland WO! meet 
Kenya on Sunday. 

The Scots will return to 
Kuala Lumpur for the next 
year's Commonwealth .Games 
tournament along with 
Bangladesh. Kenya and Cana- 
da as the top four common- 
wealth nations in the Trophy. 

Malaysia ** qrT< an automatic 
entry into the 16-t eam compe- 
tition in September 1998 as 
hosts. It win be the fiist time the 
sport has been played at the 
Conmionwealth Games. 

Eight of. the 16 teams at the 
Commonwealth Games will be 


Muralitharan’s 
spin inspires 
Sri Lanka win 


Rain delays W Indies 


TONY COZIER 


Sri Lanka 243-8 ' 

Pakistan 224-9 

Sri Lanka win by 19 runs 


reports from Antigua 
West Indies v India 


It had not rained here for six 


Pakistan 's middle-order sur- 
rendered and handed Sri Lan- 
ka a 19-run victory in the 
Shaijah Cup yesterday. 

Pakistan, chasing Sn Lanka’s 
243 .for 8, were well placed 
when Shahid Afridi’s 67 off 55 
balls and Salim Malik’s 51 took 


weeks before Thursday night 
ather 


them to 173 for 4 by the 38th 
;five wickets 


over, but they lost : 
for 24 to end up with 224 for 9. 
Off-spinner Muttiah Mu- 


istan, Sri Lanka, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Zimbabwe. 

West Indies, the ninth, win be 
represented by the top three 
teams in their, domestic Red 
Stripe competition. 

Why cricket is so hm- f ng , 
page21 


a skier-off Shahid early in his in- 
nings by taking three wickets in 
t,hree. overs to turn the match. 

Sri Lanka's spore was built on 
a national record-equalling 184- 
run stand for the third wicket 
between Araviada De Silva 
(97) and Marvan Afapattu (94). 
ftKMtlUf COPfStatMl: SH tap** 243* 
(P A Ob S9a 97. M S A&posu 94: PMdctM 
334-9 (SMMAMdl 07, SBfim MfAft 5lj. 


but- the unseasonal we a 

caught up with the fourth Tfest 
between India and the West In- 
dira and prevented play, before 
lunch on the opening day. 

The forecast was for a return 
to the usual Caribbean sunshine 
ax. tiiis time of the year during 
the afternoon and the umpires. 
Steve Bucknor and B C Coo ray 
scheduled an inspection for 
an hour after the interval 
with the skies already clearing. 

.A prompter start would have 


beenm prospect but for the con- 
tinuing anachror ’ 


wonistic method of 
, I mopping up at the 

Recreation. Ground. The only 
way of getting rid of the water 
that had collected on the flat, 
piratic covers was for the con- 
scripted grexmd staff from the ad- 
joining prison to use makeshift 



sponges and garbage cans con- 
vened into buckets. As a Tbst . 
venue since 1981 and with the £> 
West Indira bidding to host the . 
World Cup by 200T.the system 
seemed entirely out of place. 

The West Indies lew the five 
lest series 1-0 after their dra- 
matic victory in -Ba r bados on 
Monday when their Iasi bowlers 
routed India for 81 when they 
required only 120. lt has left In- 
dia's young ra pmSri. Sachin Tfen- 
dulkar. with the difficult task of 
reviving the shattered spirits of 
his team and influencing them 
into the aggression they must 
now show to keep their inter- 
ests in the series alive. 

They would have to do with- 
out the services of Navjot Singh 
Sidhu, their experienced open- 
er and doubte-tVQtmy. maker in 
the second Tfcst, who came 
down with malarial fever 
overnight and had to withdraw. ■ 

For the West Indies,. Court- 
ney Walsh resumes as captain, 
having recovered from the 
strained hamstring that . Kept 
him out of the Barbados Test,^ 
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GRAND NAHONAl: Outsider has the chance to take advantage of inside knowledge and make up for an old disappointment 
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A philosopher’s circuitous pursuit of fame 


One of the many stones Taff y 
Salaman likes to tell concerns 
navigational difficulties in the 
Swedish Grand National. More 
precisely, those of a fellow 
British jockey who, after twice 
walking the course, still wasn’t 
sure that he would be hurting 
in the right direction. 

In the circumstances it nw^ 
sense to let others take up the 
running but he wasn’t entirely 
happy with that option. “What 
if 1 find myself out in front,” he 
said. “If you’re that worried, buy 
a map,” S al an) a n chuckled. 

There was certainly no -lack 
of direction or purpose from 
SaJaman 20 years ago today, 
^ when, then as now a trainer, he 
T almost changed the shape of 
National history. His Church- 
town Boy was the horse that 
came closest to preventing Red 
Rum from winning his record 
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third Grand National, his sec- 
ond placing achieved just 48 
hours after he had won the 
Tbpham Trophy over a circuit of 
the National course. 

Salainan, who sends oih the 
50-1 chance Northern Hide for 
today's National with similarly 
ambitious dreams, comes across 


Quite recently a car collided 
with the horse he was walking 
back from the gallops. “We 
were both thrown upw ar ds and 
the horse came down on to the 
bonnet smashing it's forelegs, 
and had to be put down,” he 
said. Salaman’s injuries could 
easfly have been a lot worse, but 
he is still unable to rotate his 
right arm above the elbow. As 
he says, yon never know what 
is around the nest comer. 

It has been that way since he 
first got a taste for racing as a 

I Qam National -Atom 345 |[ 
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12-year-old in bed with tonsfl- 
htk He had been reading about 
Chinese mandarin* and saw a 
horse of that name warning on 
television. “AD kids get ideas of 
what they want to be and from 
that moment I saw myself as a 
jockey,” he said. Soon after- 
wards he was up on scrawny 
ponies hired for five shining*; a 
day, riding bareback and caus- 
ing havoc in die streets of his 
neighbourhood. 

The son of a Welsh mother 
and an Arab father, Marsh alia 
Ali “ThfiFy" Salaman was raised 
in the then grim, impoverished 
Cardiff area of Tiger Bay, that 
was home to the rugby league 
meat, Billy Boston and former 
British heavyweight champion, 
Joe Kedrina- At 15 he went as 


Taffy Salaman sent Churchtown Boy In 
pursuit of Red Rum and National glory 20 
years ago. Now, as Ken Jones finds out, 
Northern Hide gives him another chance 


Price, trainer of Gold Cup win- 
nexsover jumps and Qasfflc win- 


ners on the Flat, but there was 
to be no rush of fame, just the 
disappointments that many 
young jockeys experience. 

Moving on after a year he 
waited three more for his sec- 
ond ride. Most of the time ii was 
simply a case of hanging on in 
there, bringing home 36 winnezs 
in his best season. He worked 
for Earl Jones, then Posey 
Lewis, whose establishment was 
swallowed up by the develop- 
ment of Cardin airport, and 
Colin Davies. 

Unusually, he continued to 
ride after setting out as a train- 
er and, bat for the weakening 


effects of flu, would have been 
on Churchtown Boy in that 
1977puxsuit of Red Rum. 

“The horse was so lively that 
I didn’t have to think twice 
about running him in the Na- 
tional but I wasn't up to it my- 
self, so Martin Blackshaw got 
the ride,” he said. 

If a mistake at the second last 
took so much steam out of 
Churchtown Boy that he fin- 
ished 25 lengths adrift of the 
winner, Salaman remains con- 
vinced that advice given to 
Tbmmy Stack by Brian Fletch- 
er, who brought Red Rum 
home in the Nationals of 1973 


and 1974, was critical to the out- 
come. Fletcher felt that if Stack 
had kicked on from Becher's 
Brook the previous year. Red 
Rum would have worn down 
Rag Trade. “Thai was it,” SaJa- 
man said. “After Becher’s we 
were run into the ground.” 

Jumping Becher’s ou 
Churchtown Boy in 1980, the 
last of his five National rides, 
Salaman almost landed on top 
of the fatally injured Alvertou 
and came off. 

Riding is one thing . Tr aining 
is another. “It is very difficult 
to combine the two because 
trainers and jockeys have a 
different perspective, “ Sala- 
man added. “Inevitably, the 
trainer gets much more in- 
volved. Jockeys often form at- 
tachments, but most of the 
time they are simply going 
from one horse to another.” 


Martha’s Son finds the legs to 
burn off ageing Viking Flagship 




RICHARD EDMONDSON 
reports from Aintree . 

■ The crown appeared be 
wedged on- Vflcmg Flagship's 
head for so long but yesterday 
: there was, at longest, another 
coronation here among Britain’s 
sprint chasers. Martha’s Son 
followed up his victory in the 
Queen Mother Champion 
Chase withrictcay in the Mumm 
Melting Chase to cement his 
place on the throne. Strong 
Promise was second and Viking 
Flagship third in typical game 
fashion on legs which are no 
. longer the pistons of old. 

Martha's Son himself has 
legs that do not belong on the 


catwalk. Last year, after he was 
fired, it seemed that the geld- 
ing’s future would involve noth- 
ing more complicated than 

tamed Iran outnLMfaylast year 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Suny Bay 
(Aintree 3.45) 

KBs Flyaway Blues 
(B ovorte y 4.15) 

with two, dean, straight, hard 
tendons and two days later he 
had two bowed tendons,” Tim 
Forster, the winning trainer, re- 
ported. “My vet came and 
looked at him in the field and 
shook his head." 


A rejuvenated beast stood at 
the starting line yesterday, but 
then appeared intent on doing 
hims elf farther damage, crash- 
mg through the first fence. 

From then the order among 
four of the nation’s finest 
chasers was much the same 
throughout; Ask Tbm popping 
away in front with his ears 
fliddn^ as if he was picking up 
reception from several inter- 
national frequencies. He 
dropped away m the straight, 
however, as Martha’s Son 
swept through with an unusu- 
al acceleration for a National 
Hunt horse. “He's got two 
speeds," Forster said, “ode 
idling and then' he presses the 
fireborner and is off." 


Winter favourite out of Guineas 
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Bahhare, the winter favourite 
for the 2,000 Guineas, will miss 
the race after suffering a stress 
fracture of the pelvis. The John 
Dunlop-trained colt, officially 
rated Europe’s second best ju- 
venile last year, pulled up lame 
when working last month and 
was unable to resume his Qas- 
sk preparation this week.. 


A statement issued by Dun- 
lop’s stable said: “The damage 
is minimal and the prognosis for 
complete recover is esceflent 
He wiD requne complete rest for 
at least six weeks and there is 
no possibility of him rorming be- 
fore the middle of this season. 

Bookmakers have revised 
their 2,000 Guineas odds with 


Shamikh rising to 3-1 dear fav- 
ouritism with Ladbrokes from 
5-1. Bahhare had been an 1 1-2 
chance in Ladbrokes’ betting, 
having drifted from 4-1. 

2,000 BOMBS a May} UdteokBK 3-1 
sWkn. U-2- Rawqua, 8-1 Jrxflsnwt. 
12-1 Ertreprerair, 14-1 Capa Cross (tom 20- 
1). Poteen. Puna, 16-1 otters. Cane 6-1 
Rmoque. SftamMi, 7-1 hdaoeet. 12-1 Ert- 
trepanaur, 14-1 ZernMor, Pile#. Musical Pir- 
suc. 10-1 Poteen, steepyome, 20-1 oOws. 
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S 02243P DBSOOEI7) (D5 N UnfSrt 5 10 6 _Jt-LBBfcw(7) 

7 F-1D430 C0UMBmtBB8Off(l} ICO) P M«N«)S 10 4.WMBMB 
S 000620 W 3W*S Cm R Behar 7 100 ... VSkikt} 

- -Bdactand- • 

M*mav^3im.TmmatyMltKT)vStmSuBb- 
RTTIto 7-4 Bag Sfapa, 7-3 Va UW, 61 P un Mi nt iidt inrr . 7-1 0 fc- 
Min, 61 a—, OwaCN» Ofpt, XtA attan 


7 051906 atMBU5 >WY (123} (0) 14a U flevefc» 8 9 4_S Ccpp (S) 5 

8 466325 amBDOIIOUS (7) m E Nnan 593—. — JlfttaU 

9 156306 OUHHJPP7WP1PEMB4 91 IF0Wnl3V 

10 4356 SM0WT HMIIIE (ire J EtateB 4 8 13 SDmw4 

H 023066 WKRJPpMUSwSSia— RlepptaM 

12 430660 CQBNK RK 1 (481 m W Mjtton 5 8 12 IL Ma Baata 

13 300306 lUtManrsu^iiaa) uaH»s«^5Bi3_-AC«akmia 

M 63CQBD B0Gaar(MJCFBm«B8H RCDdnoal 

15 000953- C0TW6E PWBtCE (215) J (JiJnn 48 9. J Quinn IT 

16 00000 BIUEP O MMH W}BCbBs» 688 LCtanodiS 

17 06006 SUBIBt PWCESS (13^ B Fan 4 8 8 GMBaMlD 

18 130220 MitMUmmt»L(16)(qjPBMs788JBnDA8^3 

19 8006 PEBT F10M (232) 6 Keanes 5 S 5 HMmhU. 

BETTHItt MIbHMm M. meaqr Btaea. 61 AWHtao, 161 Cataa 
RMl, 161 3am Ham, B—biaa Wuy, Cottaga Priaee, 14-1 ettan 

rjngEI GWW NJmONALDMHAtniCAP (CLASS 
D) £4300 added 3Y0 lm lOOyds 

1 31- OVEK TDTOU (163) (0) E Dnfc(] 9 7 — O CTDonoftoa 13 

2 042- MHF (188} i Gaedon 9 5 LDatkxJ 7 

3 001365 MHSRR4CUErQKMoU693 IFEpnS 

4 50446 SETT* POKT mRHcBfrfual 91 KWhaH 

5 133321 BUBEIHOnte OH) P) M jotmaon 8 13 IW—r4 

6 23233-5 SMtQBAfiUHMGAM (14) M W Erassbf S 12 X rmfa (S) X0 

7 2606 BUMinBMMZMBIU9JLE«n8B TMP-«U 

8 0200 RU0PB>CM>UBMfMey86 KDattayS 

9 00460 MUHB0P»((reUsJRsmslena5 IFortueS 

10 651252 HUDUIUBII [7] (0} D 9av B 3 IRnfe«!2 

11 642060 RUM LA&(14) JQu4n82 l«*nG 

12 468240 i*CKIHCUD(7)iHBteDn80 NK— dy3 

13 836 HMH SIWIS (3U) TEmedy 80 LOmdtU 

14 0650< MCBCTHE HDUD8 pij D Wfl iate 7 10 - Jma Wa«l» (7) 1 

Mtenun wet 7x 20*. Tar *4* Tte Cto«* 6L 

BErmfl: 4-1 IlMCt Part, 62 UU, SI GttaMtar. 74 Owr To fto, 
61 *ramttecaitw»» l 104 FBteptp. mottaa 


f^Ccl PANDY NOVICE CHASE (CLASS E) £4 JjOO 
IZrrr.l added 2m 3f 

1 53122P DUBOFDRSBKpreR Baler 7UB V Safety 

2 S304P MHINBVBRUBEpqF IMpiy7 

3 tm DMHOWlWff (lore VBthnp 10110-^— JfcSUqjd 

4 MW mJCIllSIRE(Uil}PMU|fy7U0 WHcfUnl 

5 WJP50 PMDOBIVSPI&EfflTIHUWg 7Etay 

6 SOMEtHMC«attABanm7109 W Manta 

-8 d ad tad- 

BEnWfe94DiaBBrD— »,3-i4*n«ter Va a— ,7-28w>4<teMCtafey. 
MDWBBdUgM, 61 Pwtert Pite. 3M rw te n atoMra 

llfoel BROAD OAK CONDITIONAL JOCKEYS* 
1~2J NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS F) 
£2^00 added 3m 2f 

1 «iga oopporcoa-treweMUfTB-Tiiu— ifdhtO) 

2 3-53 KMGSHOO0HMOR(7)MBVMMn85114 — PMMqr 

3 24-8000 aaMOUt(TOFMuipty?l£Z J1 K— ia »8 

4 060060 MOSCCUB8(14}CBitt)ta61012 MBa^rW 

5 005 MMMHB£C22}Ms4IJm6105 ! — Mlaaa^ 

6 POOS UOT0FIBC(21)PBD>ai7100 Ln net II (31 

7 06PPOO Hunt flier (24) F4xtn6100 BovUhIc 

-74mMM- 

manan aevc 10a. toe nanfltaa *fcta 4a* Of Mm tor 13b, Nuoi 
tuySa to. 

Bgnmfl41tofearCttB.MWaga ^ni1MMiir >lCtaei«,74Mli«»- 

Me. 8-lteBki Paw, U»W»Mi Ua» 




SaJaman handed in his 
British licence io train lOyeare 
ago. electing to transfer his 
soils lo Saudi Arabia for sev- 
eral seasons. It was only at the 
start of the current campaign 
that he reopened for business 
at the Russley Park stables at 
Baydon in 'Wiltshire, where 
Northern Hide joined him 
from Ireland last October to 
swell the stable strength to 12. 

An attempt al emulating 
Churchtown Boy by tackling the 
Tbpham Trophy on the first 
day of the Aintree meeting was 
the trainer’s pre f erred target for 
Northern Hide, but he was out- 
voted by (he gelding's joint 
owners, Graham and Maureen 
Hunt and John and Wendy 
Cook. “They went for the glam- 
our,” he smiled. 

Left at the start and kicked 
into at the final ditch. Northern 


Hide was eased into ninth place 
when contesting the Mildmay 
of Flete Chase at the Chel- 
tenham {festival last month. 
Earlier, at Sandown, cm un- 
suitably fast ground, he was 
beaten 27: lengths by one of his 
adversaries today. Dextra 
Dove, after two more, shorter- 
priced, National rivals, Go Bal- 
listic and Avro Anson, had 
departed from the contest. 

“Nice horse, well balanced, 
jumps well, not short of guts 
and knows when to take a 
breather,” Salaman said. Paul 
Holley has the ride and his re- 
port after taking Northern 
Hide out on Tuesday was well 
on the right side of favourable. 

Brilliant sunshine added 
greatly lo the attraction of a 
shallow Wiltshire vaDey. A small 
prayer? “Make it a big one” 
Salaman replied. 


RACING RESULTS 


This was all proof that the 
pendulum never stops swinging 
in National Hunt racing. 
Martha’s Son has provided mo- 
ments of great exhilaration for 
Forster this season, but the 
Shropshire-based trainer has 
lost two great favourites in 
Maamur and Coonawara along 
the way. 

Major plans are already be- 
ing entertained for two further 
winners yesterday in Sanmarti- 
no and Cyborgo. The former 
took David Nicholson's tally at 
(he meeting to five when win- 
ning tire opener and must be 
considered a Champion Hurdle 
aspirant even if he goes back on 
the Flat this summer. 

Cyborgo was beaten in the 
Gold Cup last month on ground 
much too fast for him, but re- 
mains an anim al of great mer- 
it judged on his victory in the 
Mumm Mildmay Novices’ 
Chase. “He’s a real profes- 
sional, does everything you ask 
and is very tough,” was the as- 
sessment of Richard Dun- 
woody. He is now leading 
jockey at the meeting with four 
winners, while Pipe completed 
a double with Cadougdd in the 
Oddbrns Handicap Hurdle. 


AINTREE 

2LD0c 1.SANMARTMO (R Dmwoody} 

8- 11 fair. 2. Oouimra 10-1; 3. Hmlante 
20-1. ID ran. 1V<. IV;. (D Nchoteon. fem- 
pte GuWng}. TMiK £L80; £L30, £JL90, 
£530. Oft £6.10. CSF: £9.18. Tno: 
£7630. fit Ever Blessed. Mareflo. 

2.35: 1. MARTHA'S SON (C Llewelyn} 
62; 2 Straps PtoinlM 64 tov; 3L Vfti« 
FlagcBlp 11-4. 4 ran. 5, 37.-. (Capt T 
Forster, Do w nturn), lots: £330. OF: 
£4.70. CSF: £738. 

3J0:LCYB0iB3O(RDuriMXX)y) 23- 
8 fey; 2. The Lest Ring 11-2; 3. JuA- 
doiu Captain 33-L 7 ran. 37i, «Ssl (M 
Pipe. Wefltngun). TWw £230; £1.70. 
£230. DR £5-70. CSR £9.65. 

346: L BLUE CHEEK (Mr R ThomtorO 

9- 2; Z fVttm*nan20-l:a MtoMnn 
33-3. 14 ran. 15-8 fev Mr Boston (felD. 
17, X. (J Mahon. Stratford- upon- A«xi). 
IUk £5.40; £130, £3.70, £15.50. DR 
£5130. CSR £7932. Trio: £1384.10. 

430: 1. FOREST IVORY (R Johnson) 
11-2; Z Private Peace 11-2; 3. Ment- 
more ibanrs 5-1. 12 ran. 10-3 tov Wi- 
rrri (4th). SM-M, 5. (D Ntchotson, Temple 
Guidng). TMae £730: £2-60. £L7D. 
KAO. DR £15.50. CSR £33.72. 7rte 
£2930. After a stawnte'itquirx theptao- 
ln& remained watered. 

430: a. CADOUGOLD [C F Swan} 8- 
1; Z Sberiffinnnr 10-1; 3 Antfaiaaide 16- 
1. 12 ran. 4-1 tev FWmyA Day (felQ. A 
7*. CM Rpe, WeUIngoan). tote: £11.00: 
£230. £330, £4.90. DR £52.70. CSF: 
£83.57. Tncast: £1,161.70. Trio: 
£419.70. NR: We« Armed. 

5120: J- UNGUDED hBSStLE (R Dun- 
woodyi 7-2; Z Cah On toifltrt 10-3 far, 
3. Bertnna 5-1. 7 ran. l’A. 3. IG 
Richards. Greystote). totr £330; £230, 
£130. DR £430. CSR £1331. TncasC 
£49.78. NR; General PmWnft. 

Jackpot: £5.919.40. 

PtaccpoC £609.40. Quadpot; £88.90. 
Place B: £45834. Ptece 5: £30532. 
UNGF1ELD 

220: L BANMNGHABI BLADE (Martin 
Dwyer) 33-L Z Lodi LaM 33-1; a Flam- 
lag Biter 6-1.7 ran. 11-8 tau 6*^ of Grace 
(4tti). Hd.hd.fK hwy. Radteit). Tote: 
£30X0; £330, £5-40. DR £6930. CSP. 
£62SJ9. NR: Nanoishka. 

ZSEe 1. MTlSiAB (G Canor) 4-7 lav; Z 
Matafat 5-1 Z Deep WMar 13-2. C ran. 
*h. 4. (R Aimstrang. NemnarkeU. tote: 
£130; £110. £240. DR £4.10. CSF: 
£3.68. 

330: 1 ANAKKU (M«taG4feneie) 14-1: 
Z Parano m aria 33-1; Z Shanghai LI 6 
1. 10 na. 153 fev Sweat Supposin 15m). 
•h. lV fc (Mias Gay Keileway; VWwcombo). 
Mac £19.60; £5.40, £630. £110. DR 
£15430. CSR £35533. TMcasC £335344. 
Trio: £350.50 {part won). 

4J>5: X BAHBASON (Candy Morrts) 4-1; 
Z Brtlon 7-2 Co fov; Z Raids 7-2 CO toll 
7 ran. 7-2 Co lav Sotoyoric |4th). Vh, sm- 
hd. (G L Moore. Bngtxonl. tote: £530; 
£260. £140. Oft £6.70. CSR £1744. Th- 
casc £4831. NR: Sharp Shuffle. 


4-40: L DMfOSIU (M HB&1 5-2; Z Pro- 
tocol 113 fev.a Around ForeAfcalO-1. 
7 ran. lVs nk (B HBs. Lam bourn), tote: 
£2.60; £1-40. £210. DR £2.80. CSR 
£ 8.02 

EJO: 1 APOUO RED (CartyMortfe) 6-L 
Z Robo Magic 6-L Z Inttoash 2S-2 12 
m. 3-1 fm Purple Flng (Gth). 2'h. 3¥<- 
<G L Moore. Brighton), totac £5.00; £130. 
£4.00. £9m DR £1830. CSF: £46.69. 
Tricast: £829.76. Tno: £15730. 
PlacapoC £30,649.70 (part won; pool of 
£533548 carried fonsairi *i Aintree today). 
QindpoU £2730. 

Place 6( £8,09273. Place 5: £16295. 

SEDGEFIELD 

210: 1.AMAZN0SAZ (AS Smith) 8-1; 
2 rate Sprite 50-1; ZCatton Lady 6-1. 
15 ton. 3-1 to Mi* 7he tor*. 9, Vh. (Mss 
MMUlflBn)- tote: £10.70; £430, £8930. 
£270. DR £264.90. CSR £3483a Tn- 
cast £237433. Trio: not won. 

245: 3. SBVQt MMX (G lee) 6-1; Z 
Dtomood Beach 2-1 tec a SU Ctorfs 3-2 
33 ran. 2 IV*. (Mrs M Rewley). totes 
£630: £200, £130, £200. DR £1030. 
CSF: £17.98. too: £3200. 

330: L TOFKrCH (A Doten) 94 fav; 
Z WMtapriM WKe 33-1; 3. WenaTe 
Hope 50-L 11 ran. Nk, a (M W Easter- 
by), tote: £290; £1.10, £4.20. £6.10. 
DR £33-10. CSR £6238. Tno: £16930 
(part won). 

335: L RUSTIC AK (W Dwan) 9-4; 2 
The toaster 2-1 fav; Z item da UriM 7-2 
5 ran. 2Y:. 7. (J FitzGerald), tote: £290; 
£330, £3.20. DR £280 l CSR £6.79. NR: 
German La0Bnd. 

43ftLGREBiiMOUNri4D(MrPCDm- 
fortW 10-11 fav; 2 La Ma)a 12-1; 2 Up- 
wol 3-3. 5 ran. 6. 9. (i Comfortfi). tote: 
£130: £3-90. £L4a DR £13-50. CSR 
£10.44. 

&00e 2 GLENUGE (N Bentkqi) 5-2 tov; 
Z SUddaw Samba 9-1; 3. HbUdand Way 
5-1. 10 ran. I’/*. 30. EG Moore), tote: 
£3,40; £1.40, £240, £2.30. DR £1520 
CSR £27.03. Tricast: £105.94. Tno: 
£67.40. 

Piacepae £86.40. QuaAwfc £10.50. 
Place 6: £43.94. Place 6: £7.97. 
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150th GRAND NATIONAL: From Antonin to Wylde Hide, a punters’ guido to the runners aiming to break the circuit at Aintree 

The contenders’ colours of distinction 
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ANTONIN 

Show ed as tonishing improvement 
ttwee years ago, winning a string of 
valuable races, but it to* a move 
to Ireland with his trainer to rekin- 
dle the class of "94. Looked back 
to his best when winning by a dis- 
tance at Punchestown last tine, and 
has soored at Cheltenham off a 9ib 
hlgiertawfcgp mark than this. Has 
form ongjodjjound, a lading Jock- 
ey and a sure-footed approach to 
jumping which makes him the best 
bet in the race. Odds; 16-1 


fo be ricfcfen by FfetfCartjenyt whose 
father, Tormiy, won on L’ Escargot 
f* 22 years ago. A rider with a gft of 

conjuring improvement from almost 
t_ every horse he sits on, Paul coaxed 

2 k 100-1 shot Three Brownies into 

h sixth last year. He faces a harder 
1 task today as his mount was beat- 

V en 33 lengths at Catfele seven days 

A ago, so victory today would see 
\ enough form books on bonfires up 
^ and down Britain to accelerate gob- 
al warming. Odds: 25-1 

PONT UGHT UP 

Not the most appropriately named 
of todays runners, since possession 
— of a betting slip naming Venetia 
Williams's chaser is one of the few 
- decent excuses left for purling out 
a fag. The only runner in this af- 
- \ temoon’s race yet to see a race- 
- c course this season, and you street 

his odds would be even longer if he 
Jf\ had had the chance to blot his oopy- 

book any farther: Odds-on to come 
zr&r to grief somewhere on the first cir- 
cuit Odds: 200-1 

FULL OF OATS 

. Rounded off last season with three 

wins, but this campaign has proved 
* more difficult with the soft sound 
which bring his stamina into play ail 
, but non-existent The attended trip 

shotid allow hkn to gpin a measure 
i \ of respectability, and his third be- 
| J Knd Flyer's Nap two runs ago looks 

Tn better fotawtagfoe latter's suc- 

W cess at Cheltenham. Should finish 
m\ about 14th. if the bad mistake he 
“^2 drops into every other round fails to 
materialise. Odds: 66-1 

GO BALLISTIC 

. Ran far beyond expectations when 

W? fourth in the Cheltenham Gold Cup, 

^ making him an apparent IAS on the 

handicap here rather as Rough 
Quest, the 1996 Gold Cup runner- 
up. was 12 months ago. The pres- 
ence of Master Oats at the head 
of the list has done him no favours, 
however, costing six of the lOlbs 
he appeared to have in hand, and 
while he is generally a sale jumper, 
he tends to make at least one bad 
mistake per circuit Odds: 10-1 

LORD GYLLENE 

^ A brilliant jumper, which, strange- 

Sp* fy, is not always the ideal nequire- 
merit at Aintree, where the drop on 
the lancfing side can catch out hcis- 
: es who jump too big Among the 

fV favourites after three victories in six 

111 outir^, but has not won away from 
B 1 Uttoxeter and appeared jaded 
I B when folding tamely behind Sev- 
I en Towers atthat track last month, 
f M Success would not be the ffeat- 
est surprise, but he is very poor val- 
ue at the price. Odds: 10-1 

MASTER OATS 

^ Kim Bailey is running well behind 
wr? Screaming Lord Sutch In popuiar- 
^ rty polls In many training centres 
thanks to his decision to dedans the 
1995 Gold Cup winner, thereby 
keeping the weights down and 
denting the chances of at least 20 
other runners. Seventh when fav- 
ourite two years ago, but form has 
deserted him and on his only out- 
Ing this term he was pulled up. The 
ground is too fast while he is sim- 
ply too slow. Odds: 25-1 

NEW CO 

■*. Santa Claus is supposed to leave 
jgjp 7 things behind, but when he called 
on Mouse Morris's chaser last De- 
cember, he seemed to remove his 
will to win. Things had been going 
well until then, with two wins at 
home in Ireland including one 
j which netted £45,000, only for the 

■M second half of the year -and a hike 

to the weights - to usher to a se- 
"jfji ries at disappoi n tment s. need 

to carry about two stone less to fig- 
ure here. Odds: 40-1 

PLASTIC SRACEAGE 

Has lugged what must be the ug|i- 
est name on the turf around the 
a i gaff tracks for ail of 14 years now, 

*■; y to the point where the punters de- 

' ■ serve a rest every bit as much as 
he does. Has not visited the win- 
ners’ enclosure for four years, and 
even then it was at Newton Abbot, 

which barely counts. By for the old- 
est horse in the field, he has been 
feeling Ns age this week and his 
participation will remain in doubt 
until this morning. Odds: 150-1 

STRAIGHT TALK 

The mount of Joe Ttaard, who will 
become the youngest rider to set 
out to the race since Bruce Hobbs 
on Battleship to 1938. Hobbs re- 
turned victorious, but this partner- 
ship win do well to return together, 
since Straight 'folk's last visit to the 
trig fences saw him unseat his rid- 
er. Also against him: that the last 
election-time National was won by 
Party Parties. This time, as cyrrips 
will point out, there coAt be ho less 
appropriate winner. Odds: 66-1 
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AVRO ANSON 

Has never won a handicap chase, 
which is not an obvious quafifica- 
tion for a potential National winner, 
but there are plenty of other indi- 
cations that he will go close. Sta- 
mina is no problem - he passed the 
post first in the 1994 Stayers' Hur- 
de orty to lose the race in the stew- 
ards’ room - and his debut run this 
season, when third to Jodami at 
Haydock, was outstanefing. Goes vreB 
fresh 8nd has a good choice of a 
place in the frame. Odds: 10-1 

CAMELOT KNIGHT 

Named in honour of men who per- 
XP formed valiant deeds, which is a fit- 
* tie unfortunate gven that hs finest 
j:: moment - worth all of £2,980 - 

i came in a Chepstow handicap four 
years ago- Returned one of his bet- 
ter efforts since when sixth, beat- 
en 30 lengths, in tile Kim Mur at 
Cheltenham last month, but even 
a repeat performance would take Nm 
no further than the first two-dozen 
home. Can be passed over without 
a second thought Odds: 100-1 




BACK BAR 

Like a trident tttlh a prong miss- 
ing. Arthur Moore's three- strong 
team for this yea's Naoanaf in- 
cludes too dements which could 
do some damage, and another 
which is utterly harmless. This 

one’s the dud. with just three vans 

in 27 starts, and aH of those back 
n hs now* days, attwoandahsif 
maes or less. A vety distant fourth 
on his most recent start, his main 
target todays to avert finishing a 
very distant 40th. Odds: 100-1 

CELTIC ABBEY 

Has just two wins under Rules to 
tasaedtt, fewenhan re yothe m w- 
ner in the field, and wine* be play- 
ing catch-up today: Lost his 
prospective nder. amateur Dei 
Jones, on Tuesday when Ns ap- 
plication to ride m the race anived 
at the Jockey Club too late, wtach 
prompts the condusron that every- 
thtog about tarn is slow: Hrs jump- 
ing is rather hit-and-miss and at 
Aintree, of course, one mtss is one 
too many. Odds: 100-1 
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The Aintree course.: w 




[Year ' Winner 


1996 Rough Quest (7-1) Rou0i Quest (7-3J First 

1995 Royal Athlete (40-1) Master On IS-U S m m O i 

1994 lAmeiracia (16-1> Moorcroft Boy 15-23 'Bwd 

1993 VtoW race 

1992 Party Pomes (14-13 Docklands Express (15-2) Fourth 
1991 Seagram (12-1) Bonanza Boy (33-2) BfBj 


- - ; :- i V-.'i.i 


3991 Seagram (12-1) 

3990 Mr Brisk (16-1) 

1989 Little Polvrir (28-1J 
1988 Rhyme 7f Reason (10-3/ 

1987 Maori Venture C2S-1) 

1988 West Tip (15-2) 

1985 Last Suspect (50-1) 
1984 Hallo Dandy (13-1) 

1983 Cortiere (13-1) 

1982 Grittar (7-1) 
3981JUdanitl (10-1) 

1980 Ben Nevis (40-1) 

1979 RiMwtic (25-1) 

1978 Lucius (14-1 
1977 Red Rum (9-1) 


Brown Windsor f7.3J Fourth 
Dixon House (7-33 Fal 
Sacred Patii (37-2J Fdt 
West Tip 151) Fourth 
Mr Snugfit (13-2) Foufc 
West Tip (13-2) F«l 
Greasepaint (9-3) Seoood 
Grinar (6-1) Hfih 
Grtiar(7-1) first 
Spartan Missfie (8-1) Second 
Rubstic (8-3) Fb* 
Alverton (33-2) FbB 
Rag Trade (8-1) PuBedup 
Andy Pandy (15-2) Fal 
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NORTHERN HIDE 

A potential National winner needs 
aBtHekick,butheused» 4 >hbtfare 

for the year -for the decade.in.f8Ct 

- when finishing second to Dextra 
L Dove at Sandown back'in February. 

Decent opponents like Coomertll, 
M Avfo Anson and Go Ballistic came 
^ to grief that day, and a more reti- 

W abtemeasueofhisabffityisthedls- 

tant ninth to Terao posted at 
W\ Cheltenham last time, wrist's more, 
he wenddnt stay if he had a 10-fur- 
long start Odds: 50-1 

RIVER MANDATE 

. Will cany the ArWe coJotas of Anrte, 

gp 7 Duchess of Westm ins ter, but then 
’T you can get both Mearos and Fer- 
■i ' rails in red, and only one of them 

wai do 0-60 in under three seconds. 
The only prize he can reaWicafl y pick 
1 up is for beir^ the best-named horse 

• j to the field (by Mandates out of Uf- 
Mf Say's Choice), thowgi admittedly tas 

f\ penultimate run, when third to 

J \ TbmlngTrix at Newbury, does imply 

^ that he will do himsdf a smaH mea- 
sure of justice- Odds: 50-1 

SUNYBflY 

Charlie Brooks, hfe trainer, says he 
would be standing for the Refer- 
endum Party were tt not for the de- 
mands of his job, but thankfully for 
supporters of this grey, his devotion 




than professional. Cantered home 
fa the Greenaite' Trial and is still irn-. 
Proving so could be the handicap 
b*°t» but his dismal run when 
. breaking a Wood vessel lastyear is 


Odds: 9-1 


NUAFFE 

Used to be ourte good, but then so 
did Chris Evans, and Pat Fairy's 
chaser has now entered what 
might be termed the “TH Frida/* 

' phase of his career -laettustre and 
painfully predictable. Second to 
Dublin Flyer to a ®xxl race at Chel- 
tenham several seasons ago, but 
pulled up at Downpatrick (the Fak- 
enham of Irish jumps racing) last 
time out. and has won just once 
to 15 outings over the last two sea- 
sons. Odds: 66-1 

SCRIBBLER 

to the kxig Cst of dreadful jumpers, 
somewhere between the one you 
thou^n was cod whenyou were 34 
and the one you got tast Christmas, 
sits this chaser, an unreTaWe con- 
veyance at the best of times, but 
all the more so around what b still 
one of the most formidable circuits 
in the worid. Bookmaker s fike.to 
compile five-horse groups and of- 
fer odds on alt five completing. Ex- 
pect this ora to figure prom inen tly 
in most of them. Odds; 100-1 

TURNING TRIX 

Bought seven years ago by Mel 
7 Davies as a prospective National 
■ horse, and might yet prove to be 
t rone of the most prescient pur- 
chases in turf history. Llghtiy raced 

I for a lG-year-otd,.he seems sure 

to appreciate today's step up in trip. 

afthougt the sutfocatfog p resence ‘ 
of Master Oats atthe top of the • 
-weights has done him no favours. 

. Should go wall ata Wgprice, even 
If a spot In the top fixjrmsy be ask- 
ing too much. Odds: 33-1 



BELMONT KING 

Launched his season wefi after a 
. sp^ trouWed by Sgwy with victory 
irrtfteRBhasoaraweataapstoK 
>s R turned out; thareheersslftined 
tr^o an openfognitf*. an^h^two 
outinffstodebww 


ifoto 
on.tiM.aM 
sajwiast, . 
moreghteJa 
tiwiy prominent,, 
tingbon^stey: 
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DAKVNS BOY ^ - - 

Hit the poMttg itiscarare'fe 
a valuable noviea event atlfamp* 
ton five years ago, since vtosrt tt 
hesbemastaadyfreewheelctown- 
hffl. Unseated his rider at the Ifith 

two yeas age, since whwihis form 

hasdeefinedforihet Now very much 
one of «b^s afetwans, he was beat- 
en 65 lengths at Chepstow last 
month and was probably fortunate 
to g« that dose. Others demand 
to be considered, he demands to 
be ignored. Odds: 100-1 

gVANGEUCA 

Not seen out since January per^ 

haps to allow her to reoewar from 

the shock of being beaten by a 

100-1 shot. That says you need 

to know about her chanoa today; 
which is most cotwanientiy viewed 
with a powerful magnifying gess. 

The only mare to the field, but the 
last one to wtowesMdrei Cdn back 
to 1951 and that statistic at (east 
cotdd not be any sa fer toda y if ft 
was locked in the vaults of the Bank 
of England. : Odds: 50-1 


favourite when The weight* mm 
puhfisbed toFefruwxbutdWWde 
Wg to advertise his chance wtwnteSad 

K off behWBefa»ntKtog« Chap- 

W stow test month. Tim fafsw; Mb 

TN tratoB^ is a notorious pessMst, so 

\ the fact that he has dteouseed this 
oomndaffa chance In almost up- 
/ twrtfastaon-afiod to the fact tftte . 
A he has sadtfiedlhree National v*v 
/ \ nare- is anoouragng. Needed the 
-H*? weighto to rise end may jLst miss 
a piace to the ftenw.Mos; 16-1 

GRANGE WAKE 

Quirk/ neyoert«abte, beast vtoo 
seems to apply himsaif orfy when 
the odds are stacked against him. 
He would, for Instance, probably 
have finished third to the Harness? 
atNewtuy lest Nownber-at odds 
of 100*1 - but for a last-fence 
mishap, and an that basis, he shouW 
go pretty wefl today. As trustworthy 
as a triple agent and is the sort of 
horse who would find a way to lose 
if he was 20 lengths dear round- 
tag the Elbow: Odds: 100-1 

LO STREGONE 

Ae rugged as a mountein bfite, but 
with the gsarbeor of a Chopper, Tom 
Tate’s ronrar goes from a \ralk to 
a steady gallop and does not get 
any faster. Soft ground is not. as 
some suppose, essential, but It does 
slow down his opponents. Third in 
the Hennessy at Newbury in No- 
vember, but then dreadful behind 
Surry Bay at Haydock, and unlike 
12 months agd, when he was a late 
absentee, he is now weighted up 
to his best form. Odds: 14-1 

MUGONi BEACH 

Does tas winning on toe summer 
orouit attacks fite Bang* aid New- 
ton Abbot, and is proof that the rules 
to ensure that National runners are 
of a reasonable standard are still 
fix> lax. Recorded his last win back 
in 1995 and provides a fast outing 
In the race for Jamie Evans, a for- 
mer champion ewer the sticks in his 
native Australia, (twill not be long, 
however, before Evans sees Bondi 
beach as a far more appealing al- 
ternative. Odds: 100-1 

OVER THE STREAM 

Achieved toe not inoonddeiabte feat 
on his latest outing of being beat- 
en by 89 lengths -and by dx oth- 
er very limited opponents - In a 
minor event at Newcastle, which 
makes him a short price to be the 
last horse home. Beaten even fur- 
ther on Ws only other run this sea- 
son, thougi he has grt round safely 
on Ws two previous eoewsions here 
and can be ejected to do so again 
today. Or, If not today, then some 
time tomorrow. Odds: 200-1 

SMITH’S BAND 

Both histrainer and jockey, Jenny 
Pitman and Richard Dunwoody. 
SB have won the National twice before, 

Bto which is something no other run- 
W ner can daim, but this one is uo- 

KN likely to improve either record. 

■ 1 Putted iponhis orty outingtifesea- 

S son, aid wfie snippets of farmhold 

91 out hopes of a place - when oar- 

■ A row runner-up at Haydock lastyear, 
ml A for instance -tt looks as If we will 

be spared the “Qiteen of Aintree’ 
routine ttas time.' Odds: 12-1 

VAUANT WARRIOR I . , . 

— Vtet another of the redoubtable ex- 
tras whose sole task Is to mate the 
field look respectable. An honest, 
haidwvofkJng creature who gses to 
: post relying on mishaps to others 
- and a dozen of toenrattoat— ^if 
• hefeto make tttatp toe first .six. 
Third to the useful Senar BBetrwU 
at Newbuiy fast time andrias tern 
• oh a fast surface, but^puW tsfiy 
. be flying Wgher today tf he had 
checked in for toe 3pm Concorde 
to New fork. Odds: 50-1 
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One to back If your anemtoftapah 
teflmRad. Binoe htthae fMedfo^it 
jmvn first ferioa toeachrof to* 

; iMttwojws- \toa fended U some , . 
quer»nl2mDnttMH.teaf*«]od 

gok« 

off alto lower mvk tote ateptoort 
Doubts remain abotf hte tt&ty to 
see out to* V 

rv«ur«toe aecood, befotee rari- 
cBvteion finish, fcasnxjOtjfcheoih 

hope for. •• ■>- 0&£5O§ - 

aaHAtwve ^ 

SSwe of 

MIVIV4 — WfV*VIIW WH|PH 

toe current ocouperit (rf fta 10 te 
decking where to sttok He £1. A 
tartunetewtanBr«Sandoim«flB6- 
ruaiy when tel others vettLa chance 
flriL butctow toe twang (teadfiam 
tost end has fun leafy afaieo. May 
ractere htsftm creek or toe whtp|ft) 
-on toe fun to the first, and tfo un- ' 
fortunate Jockay faces an exhaust- 
tag 10 minutes, Odd*: 33-1 


The forgotten figure in toe Irish 
team, but «&jaUy haste muoh 
dwnoeesaj^ortoaBldBisattek- - 

tag toe ffetionel across thewster 
for the first time since 1975. Won 
toe Wsh National last year on good 
to firm ground; beating toe former 
Gold Cup tvinnar Jodami by right 
lengths, and white he has ^ to re- 
produce that form this aeeaon,he 
hte riot had either toe tfbundcon- 
dtaons or the sitaably extended trip . 
to.euL . ... . Odds: 204. 

GLFMCT 

AgiartBrof any' priSHnoney he - 
•sms vH be donated to a Sheffield 
enttantehoBpMfby hteownen but A -. 
toe BtoHhood is that toe oefouia- ^ 
bon vriB be to find 25 per cent or 
Mthtagfottowtabeyondaifor- 
tengk shd wh»e some pwfers sW 
ftatet tostTwoantoaHvsIf rritors can 
heck for one drouft-and «ocetor- 
ato on toe second, to© do so from 
toe today would make 

• mockary of IflQ yean of genet- 
ic science. . 0dds:50-i 


KILLESMiN 








‘ Some homes era bom to take cen- 
tre stage, but most wifi never be 
more than faces in the choms, and 
here we have a prime example. Rve 
wins in 33 starts is more than many 
chasers achieve, but be is up 
against the big boys now. and toe 
form which carried him Into ttwd 
.pehtad Seven Towers at Newcas- 
tle in February may just find him a 
place in the first 15 today. Stays 
forever, but sadly at Jrtde more than 
walking pace. Odds: 33-1 

MASTER BOSTON 

v “Won" toe John HugresTtophy ovVW . 
X? toe National fences onTlwsdafc bdr - 
w wftootfthte rider, who was (fisposed 

p of at toe second fence. Getting rid 

t of almost n stone of Rtahaid Guest 

^ Bgttened hts burctei but he stftl had 
H a testingworkout and crafted into 

H some runnlr^ rails es weH. That 
makes Ns reatfinesstorthisjn the 
m\ unlikely event that he makes the 
W\ fine-up, douttfuLWot^ 

Bttie chance even with an Weal 
preparation. Doubtful 

NAHTHENLAP 

A former top novice who appears 
to have lost tas way, trained by Jen- 
ff ny Pitman and riddrai by Jason Ti- 
ls ttey. If the description sountfa 
r familiar, It is because it tallies exy 

r N actiy with that carried tato the race 

I by Royal AfhleiEL tiie vrinrar at 40-1 . 

two years ago, and that wilt guarijjh 
[ antee him a measure of supportT' 
k The trail of coincidence win surely 
go cold just before four o'^ock* 
since he has showed Bttie in four 
outings this season. Odds: 16-1 

PINK GIN 

Double whisiqL more Ora, both fof 
Chris Bonner, his un fo rtu n ate jock- 
ey, and anyone who has pufledWrri 
in the sweep. Shares with Spuff* 
tagron the dubious privilege of car* 
rying folly two stone more than hte 
true handicap writfit, end vtttetha - 
same trainer andjoctey managed 
to get Over The Deal Into toe frame 
at 100-1 a couple of years ago, tifo 
is another matter. He may win, but 
if he does, the Loch Ness Monster 
wfli finish second. Odds: 200-1 


Such a confirmed member of the 
Slow Horses Club of Great 8ritaW 
that he pays Ifo subs by dfcect deb4|L 
it. Dour sfayw whose fastwta came 
more than two years ago, ha js ut» 
terly bereft of a chang* of pace and 
is required to carry two stona more 
toan tas true harxicap wrigrt. How- 
ever. he fa a safe tewuffh jumper 
who should five Philip Hide a rel- 
atively trouble -free round assum- 
ing he can get to the last fence 
before sunset. Odds: 150-1 

WYLDE HIDE ; 

Just gstttng into the race when de- 
parting at the ■second Canal Him 12 
months ago, and has daariy been 
laid out for tote years renewal. At- 
tracted a £20.000 cash beta wees 
ago - surely related to toe fact that 
his owner is J P McManus, the 
biggest punterthiasideofVfegas- 
iwt before Chaifie Swan was named 
?s an enoowagfog jockey bpoWnE^. 
Ey en McManus cannot contralto^' 
etern enta I and lack of rata has not 
helped his chance. Odds: 10-S 
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150th GRAND NATIONAL: Public opinion may swing behind Charlie Brooks’ challenger who is fortified by life in the open air 

Side with Sunv to breach the grey divide 
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RKHARD EDMONDSO N 

Racing Correspondent 

Vital manoeuvres win take 

f gace m the nation’s households 
this morning when porcelain 
pi^ are smashed andcoins re- 
tneved from under the sofa 
cushions. The 150* Grand Na- 

°p« contest 
that bookmakers are unable to 
DOBdoate a 01681 ^voorite and 

wD be goided by the the loose 

change that wffl be shoveDed 
across shop counters. 

Trt impossible to say who 
will head the market this year " 
Mike DiDon, the Ladbrokes 
spokesman, said yesterday. “For 

once the race will be shaped not 

by professionals’ money but by 
bets going on from the gener- 
al public. It could be that the 
^favourite wiD start at 10-1.” 

™ The. annual conundrum of 
finding the first survivor in this 
grueQing assignment is made no 
easier by the fact that most erf 
the form horses have shown 
their most persuasive displays 
on softish ground. Despite 
spluttering showers on Mersey- 
side yesterday the going is ex- 
pected to be gpod. 

. Lord GyUene, at least, has 
won on terrain of that descrip- 
tion. The nine-year-old has 
been favourite for much of *e 
build-up largely due to his vic- 
tory in the Midlands National 
Trial in February. 

If you ignore the gelding’s suc- 
cesses in his native New Zea- 
land, Utlaxeter is the only place 
he has won. The men behind 
Lord GyUene are particularly 
worried about foe effect these 
# frightening obstacles will have 
T on their horse. “I hope he goes 
at it quietly," Steve Brookshaw, 
his trainer, said. “1 would be hap- 
py if he got close to one early 
on and learned something. But 
he's a brainy boree, so Tm hope- 
ful he'll get round.” He may do, 
but foe hats are likely to have 
stopped rolling on foe ground 
by foe time he crosses foe line. 

Wylde Hide, too, was ex- 
pected to complete 12 months 
ago until foe Canal TUm re- 
moved those thoughts. The 
Irish horse has beat backed 
quite monstrously, with one 
single betting-shop punter plac- 
ing wagers that have cost him 
foe thick end of £7,000 in tax. 
He could have placed foe bets 
on course and had a good day 
out (helicopter, private box, 
fine champagnes, private hos- 
pital care) on foe tax saved. 
Vfylde Hide would be a first 



The stands that wait to serve: AIntree » almost deserted at dawn yesterday as a handful of early arrivals warm 
up for Grand National day action by taking to the track for a workout Photograph: Robert Hallam 


Irish winner since UEscaigot in 
1975, and by neat connection 
that horse was trained by Dan 
Moore, father of today's train- 
er, Arthur. However, ^rlde 
Hide was also well supported 
last year and it may be that once 
again be win get left behind 
when foe accelerators go down 
and make a damaging error. 

Another Irish-based beast 
with a chance is Antonin, who 
ran right away from a capable 
field at Punchestown last time! 


scouting 
year when survival was foe sole 
priority, frnkhing pighfh A sim- 
ilar position appears likely on 
ground he will not appreciate. 

Tfao of foe dassiest horses 
who can also ally good form to 
their capabilities are Go Ballistic 
and Avro Anson. There are 
jumping queries abourthe pair, 
but, if they do not shrivel under 
foe challenge, a place in foe 
frame beckons. Nahthen Lad 
also has a bit of calibre about 
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him and has an added impetiis 
in that he will be disappointing 
Jenny Pitman if he does not per- 
form dose to peak capacity. 

. LoStregone is another who 
has been a short price for some 
mon ths now, though a caveat is 
that he ran as if he had a 
corkscrew tail and lived in a sty 
last time out behind Stray Bay. 

That winner is trained by 
Charlie Brooks, foe Eton- 
educated Swampy who recent- 
ly threatened to climb up a tree 
to stall the proposed Newbury 
by-pass. There is leg trouble in 
foe Brooks camp, but that be- 
loop.to the trainer Umsd^wbo 
is minus the cruciate ligaments 
in one knee. Sony Bay's prob- 
lem is that he is prone to break- 
ing blood vessels, though it is 
believed he has been helped 
over this debffitation by being 
turned out in the fresh air of a 
paddock for much of each day. 

Susy Bay's Haydock victory 
means he is in line for a record 
£280,000 pick-up for connec- 


tions (which indudes a bonus) 
should he prevail. The eight- 
year-old is another who is said 
to prefer sloppy going, though 
it must be considered that his 
best performance came last 
time out on good ground 

Of foe many facts that are 
resurrected around Grand Na- 
tional time, one of foe most 
grating seems to be that Nico- 
laus Silver was the last grey to 
triumph in 196L It now appears 
that fact is finally to be expunged 
from the record book by SUNY 
BAY (nap 3.45). 

However, most important of 
all to consider is foe Latin in- 
scription that is carried on the 
side of the Uplands horsebox - 
“dum spiro spem* - Brooks’s 
prep school motto, which trans- 
lates to “while I breathe I 
hope”. At foe end of this af- 
ternoon, the 30th annivecsaiy of 
foe celebrated mel6e of the 
Foinavon Grand National, the 
greatest wish will be that all 39 
combatants are still hoping. 
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■ Ttao Ml-tend eonrecs. Gnat! National drcnft la 2m2fand&teqphnvfth anD-inaf 
atooKt 5flflyds. Mwtsiw spruce and fir Twees, never*! wtth » Aeej> dropoo the Jawflng 
ffrfr HtVfawny Ptrrnu k lm2f WWIBd with COHTCTdcC«I *pgfc* fenCCT. 

■ murw b nonhrfM of diy, one mDe from The M57 tniteA58. Ahan*i*Mirr, (semd 
" Liverpool. Ume St) a<t)<dn« cocme. ADMISSION: Corny 

(duM inxter-lfiS-l): SlcepleplMWS7 (chfld ander-iem Other endowWB«M«*.OAK 
PAKK: County S 13; Ceoml S3. .IV 


17-Mb, -SaC3; Mftoe-PwUimw. 

BjjBct - 7 mmeg, 27 imam 26£%, . ^ ^ 

■ LEADING JOCKB1& N WUtameoa - 9 wtenen. j? 

-7 wtenw.se 7 * nnen ' ^ 

CORDON BB5D HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS B) 

£ 2 £M >00 added 2m Uflyds 


In sfaih. Prodded there i* no he»y rata. condrtkinsshodW be Ideal tor Time VtitorTr Waft to- 
dsv nt «Ah Dhoti tlw Ml Bcty u> cut out tha nmint, tw «n4d hM Ow meeiwi to 
auK Um. Lord Dome was last of ah id Rtetnrs Son In the Champion Ctaee. benen 17 
WiWtw. and «« appraete the when n> tandap earapav. He h« ih* tmhnc ofTme 
Vl^WWlMPDaacaiT(MMr(»DoncMtarninn*ighiJBnu«y,twCabaitBrihawiie»- 
peettd Tim WBrftVWlWdW.i aMrO*l». HhDWDiaMte'»» tend Vhum,»m- 
^ beei lau Doreat at Smtaw h Mnaqr but would ptefcnnore eutundstnt Hat coiid 
■ttoproi«ap«ntilam 1 bratnha. C—fwi «»odtWiittaOrWqaliinhBArite«tOiat- 
wnharo and aftouW hMthoptxod In rwfewa©#n.He entt JatMb am ctaeeft' matched 
on tuu*i( at Chatenhara back In October. Dm Mmr dMppalNM In fourth to FWcWaji m. 
DoncMur tost ifena, but he wn off today's wane « Main In Januay (Lort Doreat ttird) 
end camot be tMKtan oft. S He ct ion: mg WONT Wff 
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11-1HP URBEMnMmnmeTSMrt«M09ienioiid91ir 
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1211ri ’SMCEIR0CXBI {2Q (Us Btam Quea«) Ms J HMW» H 8 11 7 
44340F reuBMBE(2q(cmUBStQutnx|AOaMn(k97217. 
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WWS A STAND doylpgtad the Ownqton Hurdte Said and this course is tar more con- 
AxSwftoa mn-nner. ttawy be that this la one race t» tartar -Maron PfpataW^nw. 
old, tiatbare was no tf 1*0 aton*ig a CheitBnhani and the edra tfsaaice hen it 
urdtetyBXfloee • probtem. 6m thntWi tut A Sand.ts uns n t y to be a l owsd sa much 
te*MyW U'Chatttnharo. hewn a> Be v»y UWflcult tape^badc SbeceThaUarflctcios- 
ast to Maka A Stand of tod^Ts iMi. flntanfc^ wtar ata iangha thfcd. adm WSW sbv- 
«rah.nmaaj Uih and UqeaActioo puled up and toundto be *6gf«y lame. Space Tnjdtar 
loota aspetiaOsciMMrasr, bur Uk^ Muon, tMwdte kv ifa Champion Kunte hattagtion 
at Fwvhousa and ChatenhamfiwtccOfivm Urns stats, 90 be wsl subed ty this Wp. TWrt 
to Oanol in W19B5 njnrtng 'of thte taco, he should impimB an that today. Unfeanda 
be« Sows Praoisa a neck in this race tar year but has not lapaetsd that sort tflonn in 
three nms africa the turn of the year. • Selection: MAKE A STAND 
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AOcICWVAS REGAL AMATEUR RDERS NOVICE HANDICAP 
CHASE (CLASS C) OOfiOO added 2m 4f 

sram <W.WCHgCT6Wt0grt6Bd^711ia , CutaiAOgtaCT 

B311li- I WNaai(lfl}(B>ffi u iietf H u H IHiW}NHandBEU>71im JDCMarff) 

6-1225F OMMm{MsJKftaw«N1ittanOaitar311 blM|t 

U2DU5 IMEIEMSBBBBU'UaflhsBoleCUseeattuailQ tafor 0 BbMod (7) 

221403 DKM«m(D)mCeCH88rd6ClitailaniOI6diBlnn7110 

; IfcBTkuiOTB 

6 305111 MMU0CnrM}BMtUUaOT)UFt»S2013 JWPFutM 

7 23K2Q1 IsmMUXnmtrUHnMlbmdanOT-ITnaonJcnaBlOll — HrSStau 

s 0-21522 aoueoDvr even (U>svwwt;asii«7 105 acKwrn 

9 51/1222 MCaOUSnAHrmnaf)OUUFFUKatJW*810S MrOMefM(7] 

10 344221 0BCWnHa^BW(reny tap unpeg 105 — — ■KWaurP) 

11 2UR1F «HJCI*i«S5)WOT(f)wHllwTO MrSDmdim 

12 354441 l£DBtSDW(7) W9-VttVflU*DTIWTBcnl0105 

23 22431F MWXlWKXmmOtaWutaKibBrtNWtalOlO 

h 1S 

mun»niid^2(»g».7ha ta«A4 ita|p wM ata ta awOBaooaa>i3»ssefcStafttf3fc 

la Osnon S»2b MBT IM ftaattm 

BEIIIIfr 5-1 GcHothA, 11-2 finata, S-l taha Jockey, IMoa Redes, 1M Cotoaai k Ctat, 

» 4 asa « c bta a > iM.bsqA H . iai l > «a— W U , tNi m,l>i b HMP ta S ,lfl4.UUOT 

09ft (taNH air « 8 lfl 0 P Kanigr 10*1 (Mb Urimta V ftaaeD 11 an 


days 


■■ *' r , 9 

, J? A ' ** 



me ran 

I B 

SSSSSISS. 


^-igaaass^^ 

» nvi so. was a staying- 


MOIC BUIE mw bt 30b out of l» tandcap, but to * bang in fam. as Is hb stable. 
Sue Sntah's aw en- y e a r old n»et Cddsn Hete In dwdtaa taWen at Msdta faaen tat 
morth awl ran out » wy Myanmar ofa ft*«nnar mice handicap at the same come 
10 d»s later. He mud twe been a conundng wtaiar at WBtherby oo Monttay svapt fbr 
MM at itataa. Good amattur Seamus Dura* ftsstho ride. Oarentn* another In aack- 
l«teim.Mri«dt»bn H» taifag.btfta'DtoWdtaitOTisd wnraHOs^ h awing Ftaar 

Island a^oot tat tkne.%han them taa a biggqt ojtMth iBLQuIil MiOTyhBaaim ilBen 

shaipb In Via tatfc^ he*tg been a naok aeoond TMIcheay ta a whaterTBrc^ncMa 
iwdcapotUliaMr.iuteha should go wElaem. RortfnndngbaflM Jactay. ornatan 

^^a*BA*af=BSBs»rwi 

tanftoetalsWgesdnfchBi»igbiii»a38BdiihaniigMnga7dnnlngitf | rtp*ffco ce » - * 
Netauy »h) nscantbL Ha Junped wad and fa on a good me* «^«^,Msluta 
farm. Stephan SMsrcnerWa hfcn weft Salacrlco: G«UC BU/E 
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MAins± CHAMPION STANDARD NH FLAT RACE (CLASS A) 
(Grade 2) £iSflOO added 2m UQydi 
. . 1M1 L0»ltae(Z«mftSh»i4iaWJiW# , taUfitafc ; r51112 —9 tee 

3-. 32 ■BWW|B7)BPAHWWP0*nS1ia 

.4. • SSU OWB m m c iV Mcdl «? * * 

5 a BBWBUEOfl (M69CldWlOSItt8»ta5118 

6 

MomnMsnM ra 

9. :*,* SKm mw qj^esgtows U 4 CL,.^ : 

13 :-<B3 u*gitHp«ffl(&ta*Dta»ipia*un*aeJMcitcn4ll2 

M'-' -‘A lUMIBIlUHItallltal**!! 2 

S SS^»|wilM)(»«SI«WBrtDftta41l2 Htaqr 

4 L *‘ p- 


StaeLl«a^MAWtaiyi^gatadu^»iT>aUd«- 



AINTREE 
L45; SECRET SP RING, rurmer 
izp to yesterday's wirjotr San- 
manmo fit Kcnptoo in Decem- 
ber, went on to win well at the 
Smrey track in Jannaiy. This, too. 
Is a tight, Sal track and he makes 
lug handicap debut with what 
seems a lenient weight. Clifton 
Beat appeals at long odds. Near 
Ibe foot of the hanaksp, Roeest- 

crantz and Rjrestal ai* dangers. 

uuo 

Z 2 fk CEL2BAXE ran with greai 
crecfir to be thW m the ArBe ’So- 
phy at Cheltenham, flrwriifng nx 
lengths behind the second, Sqtttre 
SSk, snccessfnl here cm Thmsday. 
Torfay's oppoatico is less tough 
and Richard Dnowoody takes 
the reins on Thk sound jumper. 

QQQ 

2J>5: Nothing got near MAKE A 
STAND fa the ChampiooHnnJle 
and tearaway tactics will be en- 
tirely suited to this track. Space 
Ifafakta, six lengths behind tie se- 
lection at Cheltenham, can be re- 
lied upon m cfe&ver a fate thrust. 

OOQ 

3 AS: AVRO ANSON was a top 
staying inndler who has had onfr 
six nms over fences. Has taken 
well to the larger obstacles, how- 
ever, loves fast ground, is nicely 
in with l fet2fr and has ctess. Seay 

ground - he is best in the mud - 
he win be staying on best of alL 
GenerantUfc and Smith's Band 
most cany more than their true 
hanefiap rating but both have the 
ability to enter the redcomng, 




MARTHLL GRAND NATIONAL HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS A) 

£250^00 added 4m 4f Penalty value £178446 

KVP32-P MASTER MIS (4fi)(Bf)(P A Matlh««)K Satley 11 11 10 iim aaa a mb a mi i i|M NWHlaatton 

21-6P2P NAHTHB9 LAD P9 (Ms Peart lietnmings) Mis J Pitman 8 10 9 J F Utley 

214-335 toS reC6 OHE(C)(BF)0AsSyMaaag)TfatelllO4„ ..GBradey 

F/1S1-51 SUNT B« f«2) (UpfantJS SoodsmcW c &oc*s 8 10 3 — — 1 Osborne 

15-2605 FEWH6REDGALE (Sfl (M OConrtV) A LT Mood (M) 10 10 3 F Woods 

2125-3U AVRO ANSON (63) (The Mirror Pums Club) M Camacho 9 10 2.. P Nhmn 

1F5A1F2 BELMONT KMS (24 (Mrs OTe Bond) P NicfioUs 9 10 1 „.R Johnson 

52/lO-PO BUCKBOIU® BOUNCE (7) (Robert Q®Jeifl G Wcharts 1110 l..„ PCarheny 

Q1-241P BISHOPS MALL (2Q (TJ Caro© R Aher 11 10 1 ,D Bridgwater 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 . . . 

ID rain 9 LORD GYUB4E (HZ) p3) PF> JSWnfey W Oarie) S Brootehaw 9 10 0 ADobbkt 

11 UU-Q21 WYLDE HDE (Jfl (IP McManus) ALT Moore (W) 10 10 0 CFSwan 

12 5PU4P DEXTRA DOVE (42) (Dears Lighting Systems) S Earte 10 10 0— _...C Maude 

13 30-1551 ANIOMN (to) (G R Bafloy) LAs S Bamal (trt) 9 10 0 C O'Dwyer 

14 11F12-P SM7HS BAND (3S) {Arthur Smith) Mrs J Pitman 9 10 0 RDuowoody 

15 ----- - J 

16 
37 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


F11300 PEWCO (2Q (EtfxsofthetetBMis LC Ronan) M Morris flrf) 9 100 — DJ Casey 

412154 QO BALLISnC {23} (Mm B i Lockhart) J O’Shea 8 10 0 — M A Fitzgerald 

11F2-14 CENBtAL WOLFE (28} PF) (Winning Une Racing UrretEfl)T Raster 8 100 .LWyer 

4-12232 GLB40T (113} (Bf) (Dennis Wrdyl K BaSey 9 10 0 -SMcNeffl 

11-2553 MUJANT WMBBOR (M) (P Setes) M Hammtmrt 9 10 0„_ R fiarritty 

5PS344 KK1ESNM (21) (Q (H J Manner^ H Marmw 11 10 0 — -S Curran 

0U-PP4U MASTER BOSTON »(MK Oldham) RWoodhouse 9 100 DoifatfU 

21-225U STRAIGHT TALK (13^ (Mrs C I A Pataraon) P Nlchofls 10 10 0 -Mr J Tlzxard 

P0TO1P NUAFFE (38) (John G Doyle) PRfay (bO 12 10 0 .TMtcbeflB 

011-320 NORTHERN HBE (2^ (Northern Hide Partnership) M Sataman 11 10 0_ - .PKotley 

P3-1441 TUItMNG TRDC (35) (Mel Davies) D Nfchoison ID 100 J R Kavanagh 

12223F RIVER MANDATE (2Q (Anne Duche5S Of Westminster) T Forster 10 10 0 — JV Thornton V 

45U5P0 GRANGE BRAKE (25) (C) (H R MoukO N TVviston-Davies 11 10 0 - DWabti 

321142 EWNGaKA (USA) (79 (RF) (Maitin Pipe Racing Club) M Pipe 7 100.. R Supple 

554004 BACK BAR @0) (FtatdckJohft McCarthy) A LT Moore (lfl) 9 10 0 .TPTbeacy 


40CV240 DAKYNS BOT (49) (AJan Partef) N IMsaavDsvies 12 IDO .TJ Murphy 

554-05F SCRMBUR (23) (MchBd faman) G McCout 11 10 0 DFbctt 

32 443/2-PA CELTIC ABBEY (23) (G J ftmel) Mss VWffiams 9 10 0 - BPtnml 

33 11-3F33 FULL OF OATS (3^ (BF) (J D MecDonakfi Miss H Knight 11 10 0 JCuBoty 

34 CV5P-246 CAMELOT KMOHT (25) (Mchaei Gate^ N Twiiston-Oavies 11 10 0 CUeweByn 

35 3P2-045 MUGOM BEACH («9 (BR (Am EmM M Pipe 32 ID 0 — Jamie Evan* B 

36 U223-36 PLASTIC SMCEAGE (49) (Graham DabW) J OH 14 10 0 — G Upton 

37 1340-60 OVER THE STREAM (IS) (J D Gordon & EC Gorton) Miss KMilBgan 11 100.. - .AS Smith 

38 35P/1FP- DOWTUGHT UP (347) (hvtfi S NaytoO kfcs V Witoms 11 10 0 .Mr R Thornton B 

39 32-1DP6 PMKGBI 06) (M» Ma^tet FtanciS) M Hammond 10 300 1 * C Bonner 

40 53^33 SPUFFMGTON (28) (iufian Ctopet) J Gifford 9 10 0 PMde 

-40 dedamd- 

Mnbwm weigtJt lOst True handhxp weights: Lord GyBene 9st 131b, Wykte Hide 9st 13ib, Dextra Dove 9st 
13lb, Antonin 9st 131b, Smith’s Band 9st 101b. New Co 9st 9to, Go BelBsttc 9st 81b, General Wolfe 9st 81b 
Gemot9st7lb, \Mant Wanior 9st 61b, HOeshin 9st 31b. Master Boston 9st 31b, Sbelffrt TbSr 9st 21b. Nu- 
atft9st2tb. Northern Hide 9st. Turning Trix 8st 121b, nw Mandate 8st 12U), Grange State fist 121b. Evan- 
geBcaBst 101b, Back Bar 8st 101b, Dafyns Boy 8st9tb, Scribbler 8st8B>, C&Hfc Abbey 8st 71b. FuUOfOats, 
8st 6Cj, Camelot Knight Bst Gib, Mugonl Beach 8st 4flj, Ptastic Spaceage 8sr 2to. Over The Stream 8st 21b. 
Don't U&tt Up 8st2tb, Pink Gfri 8sL Spufl&«ton 8st 

BEmNG; 9-1 Suny Bay, 10-1 Avro Anson, Go BaOstic, Lord GyUene, Wylde Wde, 12-1 Smith’s. Bond, 
14-1 Lo Straforw, 36-1 Antonin, General Wotfa, Nahthen Lad, 20-1 Feathered Gale, 22-1 Befaiont King, 
25-1 Buckboord Bowce, Master Oats, 33-1 Dextra Dove, KBIeshbi, TbrnfagTrix, 40-1 New Co, 50-1 
BWwps HaB, EvanReliea, Gtomot, River Mandats, Northam Hide, Valant Warrior 66-1 Rdf Of Oats, 
Nuaflb, StralgM Wk, 100-1 Back Ba^ Camelat Kidght, Celtic Abb«K Dakyns Bok Gratae Brake, Mu- 
gDnf Beach, Scri bM n 150-1 Plastic Spaceage, Sp uftlng ton, 200-1 DniT Ught Up, Over The Stream, 
Pink On 

1996: Rough Quest 10 ID 7 M A Fitzgerald 7-1 (T Casey) 27 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

GO BALLISTIC, who ran the race of his life (so far) when staying on to finish 15 Vj lengths fourth to Mr Mul- 
Ugan In the Cheltenham Gold Cup (3m2fH0yds, good) last time out, is well handicapped on that farm, stays 
well, goes on this ground and. In Mick Fitzgerald, who won last year on Rougi Quest, has a jockey who can 
hunt him round the back in the earty srages and give him eveiy chance to adapt to these unique "fences. Suny 
Bay, the Id lengths winner of Greenalls National Trial at Haydock (3m4f. good) on his latest outing- with Lo 
O traWon e a dteappointing 49 lengths last of five -is also well handicapped. But he is best on soft gtxind and 
ft could be a mistake to make Rght of his history of Ir^ury problems. Smith* Bwd. second to Scottnn Banks 
in theater Marsh Chase at Haydock (3m, good to soft} last year, was not tfven a hard time when pulled up 
at Newbury 0m, good to soft) on Ms reappearance and is another who could be leniently treated. Avro Aik 
■ on unseated Ms rider last time but showed smart form when third to Jodami and Unguided Missile m die 
Peter Marsh Chase at Haydock (3m, good to fain) on Ms seasonal debut and, although Inexperienced over 
fences, stays wel and wffl be suited by the gound. Lord GySena has shown improved form since being stepped 
up to marathon distances. However, Ms well-beaten seven lengths second to Seven Towers in the Midlands 
National at Uttooefer (4m2f, good) last time out suggests he is not that wed handicapped. Moreover; he is 
has only won on softish ground, wyido Hda was making headway when he unseated his rider at the seventh 
fast fence (Canal Turn second time round) In fast year's National (4m4f, good). He won at leopardstown (2m5f, 
soft) by 4 V» lengths on his latest start, but is another whose best form Is a soft surface. Antonin won easily 
at Punchestown (3m2f, heavy) in February and looks well handicapped on that. He stays well but is another 
who may be best on soft guund. Nahthen Lad, disappointing this season, pulled up in the Gold Cup at Chel- 
tenham (3m2fH0yds, good) on Ms latest start and is hard to fancy, a remark which applies to Buckboanl 
Bonnes, only eighth in a hurdle race at Carlisle fast Saturday. General Wolfe, runner-up In last year's Scot- 
tish National at Ayr (4m), von at Haydock (3m, good to soft) on his return but was then a poor fourth to 
Grventfme at Chepstow C3m2fll0yds, soft). Belmont Ktog iron the Rehearsal Chase at Chepstow (3m, good 
to soft) [n gx>d style fast autumn. He finished seven lengths second to Giventime at Chepstow (3m2fllO)ds l 
soft) last time but may find the $ound against Mm. Master Oats, who won the 1395 Gold Cup at Chel- 
tenham (3m2fH0yds, soft) and was second to imperial Call in the Herviessy Gold Cup at Leopardstown (3m, 
soft) fast year, was pulled up on Ms only run this season behind Antonin at Punchestown and may be past 
Ms best. Feathered Gala stays well, likes this gound and was a creditable short-head second to Royal Mount- 
bruwne at Leopardstown (2m5f, good to soft) on his seasonal debut He appeals as the best outrider. Bish- 
op* Hal has departed at the fast fence in the fast two Nationals but. If he gets his jumping together; could 
also figjre prominently at a big price. KBesMn won the 1996 Elder Chase at Newcastle (4mU). but was 12 
lengths behind Lord GyUene CLUb better off now) at Utiwieter (4m2f) last time. ftminglHx, who won at New- 
castle (3m. good to firm) in November and Newbury (3m, good to soft) last time out, beabng Sister Stephanie 
by a head, has a harsh task with 16b more than his true handicap weight Selection: GO BALLISTIC 

Guide: fan Davies 


All you need to 
know about a 
National flutter. 

(Except the winner.) 

i) 


Evert if you've never ted a flutter, Ladbrokes make it simple for you 
to join in the fun with special easy- to- complete betting slips and a 
warm welcome. Call In today from 9am or, if you prefer, phone us on 
the number below to place your Grand National bet Good Luck! 


THE MARTELL GRAND NATIONAL 


4m 4L Handcap Chase. AIntree, 3.45pm. Live on BBC. 


W1 Avro Anson 2VI Feathered GaJe 4ffl River Mandate 100/1 Nuaffe 

\W Go BaKsfc 2tft Turning Trix SO/1 Bishops Hall 190/1 Pink Gin 

1 Vi Lord Gyflene 25/1 Master Oats 50/1 Grange Brake 150/1 CameJot Knight 

10/1 Suny Bay 20/1 Belmont King 66/1 Celtic Abbey 150/1 Dakyns Boy 

IVf Wylde Hide 20/1 IGIIeshin 66/1 Full of Oats 150/1 Scribbler 

11/1 Lo Stregone 33/1 Backboard B_ 66/1 Glemot 150/1 Spuffington 

U/1 Smith’S Band W Dextra Dove 66/1 Straight Talk 200/1 Don't Light Up 

14/1 Antonin 4Q/I Evange&ca 66/1 Variant Warrior 200/1 Over The Stream I 

14/1 General Wolfe 40/1 New Co 100/1 Back Bar 200/1 Plastic Spaceage | 

1 VI Nahthen Lad 4Q/I Northern Hide 100/1 Mugoni Beach _ 'Master Boston 

Each Way o n e qua rter the odds a place 1, 2 t 3 t 4. 

ta ta wn o! my wOhdrairifs) SP fan tarns ad UHhidIs nib 4(c) may apply. 

ThM print aw Mw ctelad afan fab moapar wn print*. 

Far Bw rery fatal prtets, MM Ladkrtta faMcd SOS# (CM) w caB tab aaf Uttmku dap. 

Foe aB other bets. c*n 0800 524 524 - 


LINES OPEN FROM 8AM TODAY 

0990 524 524 


1: Have per Swteh or Delia card ready. 

2: Cali our Hotline (sin asd each way, 
stogie tots only} any Him from 8.00am. 

Avoid the rash - btl ealy. 

-ttaumftOs&MMLCailmnmbi Igor mil Mntetgtepbont banns n*s appi* 0990 ok 
Rica utaM u Itaetnaen. 


3: Yror bets must total at 
least £10. (eg: lx £10 
win, or 2 x £2.5B e/W.) 


/Ladbrokes/ 















Coca-Cola Cup final 

Middlesbrough's foreign flair 
against Leicester's battlers, page 26 



Tiger enters jungle 

Andy Farrell on the golfer 
making history, page 28 


DAVIS CUP: Briton belies lack of experience and place in world rankings to keep home hopes alive 

Richardson rallies for Britain 


Tennis 


JOHN ROBERTS 
reports from Crystal Palace 

In one of the most compelling 
Davis Cup debuts imaginable, 
Andrew Richardson kept 


4 r y : 1 1 1 TJ i ;• > tTT 


"Wbrid Group alive yesterday by 
defeating Byron Black, Zimbab- 
we’sNo 1, 3-6, 64, 1-6, 64, 64. 

Richardson, a Lowering 23- 
year-okl left-hander from Lin- 
colnshire, refused to give ground 


tie 1-1. His team-mate, Jamie 
Delgado, had earlier lost in four 
sets to Blade's younger brother, 
Wayne. 

The best players in the house 
were sitting in the crowd - Trn 
Henman and Greg Rusedski, 
nursing injuries and suppor tin g 
their Davis Cup deputies - and 
before the end of the afternoon 
they were roaring as loudly as the 
the most vociferous member of 
the fong-sofifering BATS (British 
Association ofTenms Supporters). 

Richardson, 6ft 7in but 
dwarfed by his opponent in 

terms of experience and ranking 

- Black, at No 46, is 220 places 
higher- helped cut down on the 
difference in professional stature 
by producing 22 aces. 

Even more impressive, how- 
ever, was the heart Richardson 
showed in refusing to be cowed 
by his opponent's superior play 
in the opening set. And when it 
came to a test of nerve in the fi- 
nal set, the Briton again showed 
courage. First to break, for 4-2, 
he did not allow his confidence 
to be shaken when Black broke 
back and then drew level at 44. 

It was Black, serving to stay 
in the match at 4-5, who was the 
one to crack, if only because of 





of the points. The Zimbabwean 
managed to save two match 
points, but had no response to 
Richardson's grand finale of 
two spectacular forehand drives 
down the line, 

T was told the Davis Cry was 
a unique experience, and it def- 
initely was,” an elated Richard- 
son told reporters who had 
expected to be quoting Byron. 
Delgado, Britain’s No 1 for the 
weekend, promised much before 
losing the opening rubber against 
Wayne Black, 2-6, 6-3, 6-1, 6-3. 
Hie 20-year-old from Warwick- 
shire began smartfybm then hit 

13 double-faults, the majority on 
crucial points. “Nerves didn’t 
come into jt,” he said. “I was just 
struggling with my serve,” 




Andrew Richardson hits a forehand during his victory over Byron Black at Crystal Palace ye s t erda y 


He began by showing the 
touch of a seasoned campaign- 
er rather than an understudy 
about to start his first contest 
over the best of five sets. He 
broke in the opening game, af- 
ter Black had double-faulted for 
040, then swept into a 4-0 Lead 
and had a break point for 5-0. 

Although Black held serve on 
that occasion, and again in the 
seventh game, the general im- 
pression was that Delgado had 
the technique to wrong-foot 


his opponent as long he did not 
suffer a serious lapse. 

The match began to fell apart 
for Delgado when he was serv- 
ing at 3-4 in the second set. Hav- 
ing survived two double-faults, 
which put him down 040, he 
crafted a game point and had 
all the court in which to convert 
it after his opponent left the baB 
hanging high close to die net, 
begging to be volleyed away. 

Delgado was unable to resist 
the a temptation to rise to the oc- 


casion and slam-dunk a wrash, 
a la Pete Sampras. The leap was 
fine, but Delgado belted the 
ball into ±e net -dam-plonk. “A 
bit of sun came through one of 
the windows,” Delgado said. 
“But I should still have made ft.” 

The mistake was costly. Black 
broke for 5-3, and served out the 
set on his third set point, driving 
a forehand to dip a sideline with 
the shot 

“My momentum changed,” 
Delgado said. He had two op- 


portunities to break in the first 
game of the second set, but net- 
ted a service return on the first 
He tamety netted a backhand to 
miss the second chance, al- 
though in this case an excuse 
might be made that he was star- 
tied at the maimer ofBLadds mis- 
hit smash over baseline which. 

Once Black hadlevelled the 
match, he swiftly lured Delgado 
into making further errors. Per- 
haps trying to overcompensate 


Photograph: David Ashdown 

with his ser/e, Delgado double- 
faulted to lose the opening game 
of the third set and then foiled 
to take any of three break points 
in the second game. 

It was now Black’s turn to 
rampage, and Delgado won ratty 
one of 12 games m a run which 
left him trailing by two sets to one 
and broken for 0-2 in' the fourth. 
Although he fought back to 
3-3, a final double-fault gave 
Black a fourth break point at 
3-5, and he took it 


Armed police on duty at Grand National 


Racing 

RICHARD EDMONDSON AND 
GREG WOOD 


If any animal rights activists ar- 
rive at Aintree today with intent 
to disrupt the Grand National 
they may consider the response 
to their threat a little severe. 

Armed police officers carry- 
ing semi-automatic rifles will be 
highly visible for the first time 
at Liverpool following this 
week's terrorist activity on the 
motorways. The men with car- 
bines will be among a police 
presence of 500, compared to 


200 on the first two days of the 
meeting, supplementing the 
course’s own protection staff. 

Security has also been height- 
ened because of the arrival to- 
day of the Princess Royal, who 
will present the big-race trophy 
and unveil a bust of Peter 
O’Sullevan, the BBC commen- 
tator who completes 50 woxk- 
mgNationals this afternoon. 

The easy cliche in racing has 
always been that the IRA are 
Irish and the Irish like race- 
homes, ergo there will be no dis- 
ruption to activities on the turf. 
The police commander at Ain- 
tree, Superintendent Ian La- 


timer, does not accept this and 
his officers axe in place to com- 
bat trouble from either the an- 
imal rights splinter group, Action 
Against The Grand National, or 
those responsible for the mo- 
torway disruption on Thursday. 

"There is an extensive visible 
police operation ami also covert 
operations,” be said. “It is ahjgjh- 
profile presence: there are 
aimed officers at all pedestri- 
anised entrances and around the 
perimeter, but not on the main 
concourse. This is fox public re- 
assurance purposes. Wfe have not 
had aiy specific threats from any 
organisations, but we have a 


range of contingency plans to 
deal with airy eventuality.” 

There were no equine fatali- 
ties over the big fences yester- 
day, though the first obstacle 
over the mountains of spnne was 
hardly a great public relations ex- 
ercise as four runners came to 
grief Chflipour’s capsize ap- 
peared particularly gruesome, 
though his thrashing on the turf 
was caused by a leg trapped in 
the reins and he was swiftly re- 
leased. There was no such for- 
tunate ending for Penny A Day, 
the favourite for a hurdle race, 
who was later put down after 
shaltp-ring a cann on bone. 


The most serious among the 
injured in the jockeys’ room was 
Jamie Osborne, who gave up his 
remaining rides after an oigan- 
shaking fall from Bear Claw. He 
promised to be back to ode the 
National favourite, Suny Bay. 

Another landed runner, 
Wyide Hide, who runs in the 
colours of the high-rolling Irish 
punter J P McManus, wiD cany 
into the race the largest off- 
course cash bet on the National 
since betting shops were le- 
galised almost 40 years ago. The 
wager-£25 1 0OO eadnway at odds 
of 20-1 -was placed in a London 
office ofWflmun HiD 11 days ago, 


and if Wyide Hide is successful 
wiD return £555,000 to the for- 
tunate backer, who may- or may 
not- be McManus himself. The 
total betting turnover on the 
race could approach £70m. 

The race is so open that any 
one of five or six runners could 
start favourite. “Tbu could almost 
open a book on what will start 
favourite,” a Hills spokesman, 
said yesterday- Tf the public went 
mad for Jenny Pitman you could 
even go as far down as Nah then 
Lad [currently 16-1] for market 
leader, but I suspect it will prob- 
ably be Avro Anson.” 

Aintree guide, pages 29-31 
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7 Scorn endless provo- 1 It may get broken if 

cation (4) you step on it (5,5) 

8 That’s ra&j (10) 2 Dot with wind down is 

10 Bishop fixed nice fee a dose one (6) 

for deric’s living (8) 3 BiQ Fd settled in US 

11 Stick about to bend cash, as hick would 

back in wind (6) have it (8) 

12 Hock’s suitable for 4 Wife’s amid rising 

toast (6) fumes from cooking 

13 European’s endosed accessary (6) 

right bill for radio, say 5 Harvested a European 

fruit glut 

ler with one after 6 Cut sets batter’s fifth 


Wenger scornful 
of Ferguson plan 


Friday’s solution 


□EHJBSUIlfcl HnElMBB 

sraniancinB 

HQIII000EID0H0QEIEE 
nQDBDQQD 
HnaanEH dqbshbki 
□ E □ S B 0 

SHnnsimam hhsdb 
am n □ he 
nmacaB heihhhbdb 
0 □ H 0 El 0 

□nmunHia qqdbbob 

0HH0H0HQ 
fl H H Q E □ Q □ E H □ □ S (3 Q 
HBQDBBnn 
HOEIBH0 SHnnUQIlGI 


Last Saturday’s solution 


HQBHUniSB to □ 0HGI 
aHClEIBQQG 
HUUQUIimUE] DEEDHE 
0DIO0E1O13B 
naBQD nmHQQnQnii 
a 0 a □ a q 

HDUmSHO QDHI3BD0 
0 B B B B D 

HBQ0II00 QOQQnBia 

a m b a a n 

□HmamnaGiH ehiibb 

0f3HEBlUt3Q 
BflHBlD EBBED □□DU 
□ D0H0HOQ 
HSHBDIQnEDERrnRm 


ebbing drift into low run (4) 

sea (13) 9 Uninformed? Need re- 

18 Radiant, short girl's dimed price index with 

boarded express (8) revised details? (13) 

20 Ramble twists round 14 Wanted to hold victo- 
lake (6) ty Dot, making wordy 

22 Root of disease getting speeches? (4-6) 
mongrel’s back (6) 16 Agent for English 

24 Uniform for regular branch installed in 

(8) time (8) 

25 President has lines in 17 Boy is pressurised by 

banalities (10) canning felon (8) 

26 A Northern animal 19 A rising tax society 

docked again (4) shares (6) 

21 Dessert has brown 
palm (6) 

23 Feels strange, show 
fear without question 
(4) 

pM first five corre c t sotatJoas Ui Mils wedfs pozdc opened KxtThnrs- 
day ricdx Ehimaincfced cap lei otBie new OifbrdDltdoaaiy of Quotations 
• Anmnss and winners' names «BI be published next SatmdaK Send so- 
l°tfonstoSabiri«yCrMBwori,EO.Box40IS.Thelpdqiendaai | i r>n»- 
da Square, Canary Wfaari; London E14 5BL. Please n» the tax number 
annppitcwfcsBd^TeywgiifDpoetredc.IntlHufcVwinnfrg Mra.JWnMn- 


Football 

GUY HODGSON 


The Arsenal manager, Ars&ue 
Winger, yesterday poured sooni 
on the request by his Man- 
chester United counterpart, 
Alex Ferguson, for the season 
to be extended. 

“Tb speak of an extension to 
file season is ridiculous," Wager 
said. “Tfou cannot sayyaoidoam- 
p kinship is serious and then ex- 
tend the season. If the rest of 
Enrc^ie reads that we cannot fin- 
ish our championship property, 
they cannot take us seriously. 

The problem is that die man- 
agers are not represented when 
these decisions are made by the 
Premier League. They cannot 
come to us in April and say It >s 

lemTha^romejb^ause nobody 
allowed for Manchester United 
going so far in the Champions’ 
League when it was always a re- 

nlichi* nrttwiK t TiHf n 


T believe the managers 
should have their say- The 20 


and be represented when 1 
txu es are scheduled." 


United and Liverpool have 
asked for the matches to be post- 
poned because of their involve- 
ment in Fnmpcan compel it inns. 
The decision will be taken next 
week by a two-man Premier 
League board. 

The satellite broadcaster, 
BSkyB, have denied using their 
influence to ensure that the May 
11 cut-off remains. “"We have no 
say in the matter whatsoever," 
Vic "Wakeling, head of Sky 
Sport, said. “All we said to the 
Premier League was when 
they’ve sorted it out, just tell us 
and we’ll cover the crucial 
matches whenever”. 

Blackburn may have to wait 
until a month before the start 
of next season to welcome their 
new manager, Roy Hodgson. 
Although Hodgson was never 
due to officially take over un- 
til the summer, Rovers were 
hoping for an early release 
from his present club In- 
temazionale. 

But that prospect is now 
looking increasingly unlikely, 
and with-SerieA not due to fin- 
ish, until June 15 it could be July 
before Hodgson can move to 
Ewood Park. 
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section 


Ravaneili and Juninho 

atWembley 

aem Moore and Mike Rwfoottorn 
report from- tomorrow’s Coca-Cola 
Cup final as Mrddtesbrou#* s 
International superstars take on 
Leicester City 


The Premiership returns 

Comprehensive coverage of the weekend's major 
. football matches, including reports from every 
Premiership game 

That Was The Weekend 
That Was 

Our alternative guide to the weekend football programme 

Aintree aftermath 





n ' 


Richard Edmondson and Ken Jones report from 
the Grand National. Plus: the jockeys' verdicts dn 
the bigrace • • 


The Monday Interview 

7 genuinely thought / needed a very 
tong and quite possibly permanent 
break away from sailing. Now l un- 
derstand that i was never really run- 
ning away from the seas but merely 
• preparing myself to <x)me back' 


1 


Tracy Edwante, 'Who made her name as skipper of 
the all-woman crew of Maiden in the 1990 Whit- 
bread Round the World yacht race, tells lan Stafford 
why she is returning to big-time ocean racing 

Plus extensive coverage of a major week- 
end of sporting action, including: 

Chris Hewett on tomorrow's rugby union match of the 
weekend as Wasps take on Bath 
John Roberts on Britain’s Davis Cup Challenge 
Andy Parnell in New Orleans at the last golf tourna- 
ment before the US Masters 
Greg Wood on sports betting 
Sports Book of the Week 

Every week in the Independent’s 
Monday sports section: the 
best of British sports writing 
and photography 


Central 
London to 
the centre 
of Paris or 
Brussels. 




How many times have you arrived at the 
airport to find your Journey Isn't over? 
You're miles from the centre of town end 
you have to wait ages for a taxi. 

Whan you travel by Eurostar, you arrive In 
■die heart of Paris or Brussels which, after 
all, la exactly where you want to get to. 


<•’ u r < > s t u r 
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crview 


Crictet may . te S°fa6 through a sombre patch in this country but the game is played in its original carefree spirit around the world. Here, lads on a beach in Jamaica play on happily into the dusk. Perhaps their 
THE WEEK spirit of derring-do will be recaptured when the English season starts in 10 days. Photograph by Glynn Griffiths with a Canon E0S1, 80-200mm zoom. To order a print of this picture phone 0171-293 2534 
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I n 1996-97 the national team-readied a point - 
where even the good days were bad. They 
were one run short of victory in theBulawaya 
Test and one wicket short at Auckland. Itfelt 
as though the English, who were once pre- 
sumed to have won first prize in the lottery of 
life, were now on the receiving end of somecos- 
mtc practical joke. ; 

At the 1996 World Cup. the England squad 
resembled a bad-tempered grandmother 
attending a teenage rave. Unable to comprehend 
what was happening - on the field or off it— the 
players just lingered, looking sullen as well as 
incompetent. They conveyed as bad an impres- 
sion in Zimbabwe at the end of the year. And, 
though they appeared to have learned to display 
a little grace under pressure by the time they 
reached New Zealand in January 1997,. that 
merely emphasised their earlier petulance. The 
captain, Mike Atherton, and coach, David Lloyd, 
were culpable in failing to understand the impor- 
tance of their roles as public figures. But it was . 
haftjhr surprising. Until the end of 1996, they were 
paid fay the Tfest and County Cricket Board, a. 
body'that found public relations so difficult that 
for its last couple of years it simply gave up on 
the whole business. _ , - 

The consistent failure of the England team is 
the biggest single cause of the crisis, but it is not 
the crisis itself. The blunt fact is that cricket m 
the UK has become unattractive to the over- 
whelming majority of the population. The game 
is widely perceived as Elitist, exclusion^ and auIL 

Happih' this is not the case with cricket around the 
world v Wisden ‘ also conies reports on the exploits 

of tfic more unlikely cricket playing nations. 

Afghanistan: The ravages of war have brought 


• - '-A 


^^miledabad 
tempered grandmother 
attending her first rave' 

The new editioirof the cricketer’s Bible, ’Wisden*, has 
harsh ftihgs to say about the state of the nation’s 
garae^ but cheerful thoughts about the game abroad 



CTicfegt^fo Afghanistan. More than. L5 million 


A smafl percentage picked up an enthusiasm for 
cricket during their exile and took it home with 
theat In Ajh§ 1996 eight teams played a50-over 
sofUjaf cricket tournament with finals in the 
provroaaL capital, Jalalabad , using a tennis ball 
covered- in plastic adhesive tape to reduce the 
bounce. A crowd of 200 watched the finalThe 
game & pLayed on dusty, uneven grounds, often 
with war-damaged buildings in the background. 
The dust is swept from the wicket, and the game 
has to start in the- late afternoon because of the 
intense summer heat* Players wear traditional 
dress, with the umpires in black or dark brown. 

Chi na : The Peking Cridket Club began the 1996 


season with a full complement of teams. The 
Beijing Chaoyang stadium became the dub’s new 
ground. That offers a vast improvement on the 
Hazardous conditions at the Beijing Physical 
Institute: it has more grass than dust, it is more 
centrally located, it has facilities, and it provides 
shade tor those wanting to sleep before they are 
called out to bat 

Colombia: Cricket is not endemic in the High 
, Andes. Indeed, it is so alien to local culture that 
Colombian customs reputedly impounded a 
priceless shipment of bats and. balls from 
Venezuela some years ago as ^dangerous, possibly 
subversive material”. Bogota is a challenge for the 
bowler. At 8,300 feet above sea level, anyone 
trying to bowl medium-fast soon runs out of puff, 


and the ball will not swing much in the thin, diy 
air. The field is kikuyu grass: the ball will not skim 
the surface, and must be hit dangerously high to 
reach the boundary. 

Ethiopia : Games are flayed on a football field 
in Addis Adaba which is composed of volcanic 
rock with a covering of soil and grass. The pitch 
is marked out by string, then the groundsman cuts 
it with his sickle, and the dippings are taken away 
to feed his donkey. Bigger rocks are pulled out 
by hand, but it is stiD imperative to use a soft balL 

Kiribati: Qicket in the republic-33 fragmented 
and isolated South Pacific atolls that used to be 
the Gilbert Islands - dates back to the arrival of 
the British in 1892. The most dramatic event of 
recent years came when the Kiribati XI flew to 
play an away fixture against the Republic of 
Tuvalu. Batting second, Kiribati were down to the 
last pair and needed six to win off the last ball. 
Darkness was tolling fast and pressure mounting 
- the plane for the return journey had to take off 
from a narrow strip of land, between the ocean 
and the lagoon, with no landing lights. The bats- 
man on strike was a strapping player called 
Tapatnlu, a man of fearsome strength renowned 
locally for haring once been lost at sea in a canoe 
for three months. It was a good-length ball- 
Thpatnhi took a step outside leg stump and, with 
the well-used “Len Hutton” team bat, dispatched 
the ball over cow-shot comer for six. 

“Wisden’ is published by John Wisden Co. Price £26, 
hardback and paperback. 
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Fa ke-it-you rself a ntique fu rnitu re 


George Buchanan shows you 
how to do make an instant 
Jacobean box-stool 


Y ou’ve bad your fair 
share of fun and 
games on this page: 
now for something 
grown-up and useful. The 
photograph shows a small oak 
box stool, probably Jacobean, 
with crudely carved 
decorations and arched ends, 
strapped in iron. I made it last 
week, and I thought some of 
you with a few tools, a little 
ra<di, a few hours and a 
restless desire to do 
something, might like to make 
a copy. So these are the 
instructions - it won’t take 
long. All components, 
including ready-sawn oak, can 
be bought from the suppliers 
listed below. 



1 Saw all the pieces to the 
right size and plane them flat. 
Even if your wood is as 
smooth as marble, plane h. 
This is no place for a 
machined finish. 

Marie the grooves in the 
ends, and scribe the depth of 
the groove with a marking 
gauge- 



2 Saw down the edges of the 
grooves, in the order shown in 
the drawing, and chisel out 
the waste. 

3 Draw the arches freehand, 
and cut them out with a 
coping saw, bow saw - or jig 
saw if you have one (see top 
of next column). 

Tb see if everything fits, 
hold all the bits together with 
a big rubber band. If the 
bottom is too long, deepen 
die grooves; if it is too narrow, 
trim the ends with a plane. If 
h is too short, plane off the 
excess from the ends after the 
box is assembled 



4 The sides are glued, and 
held with six screws hidden 
beneath wooden pegs. 

On each side plank, pencil 
in the screw boles. Start with a 
10mm hole, 9mm deep at 
each spot, then follow right 
through with a 3mm drill. 

Wxxhrorker's glue is 
slippery, which makes it bard 
to hold bits without their 
slipping. So collect some nails 
and a light hammer and keep 
them handy. Run glue on to 




the side of one end, and on to 
the end and one side of the 
bottom. Slip the bottom into 
the groove (that arrangement 
is quite stable - what a 
relief!), and lift the side into 
place. Push a nail through 
each hole, and tack die side to 
the end. Press the bottom 
hard into the groove, and hold 
it with another nail 

5 Take the 3mm drill and 
bore a hole through the 
remaining screw hole into the 
bottom plank, going the fall 
depth erf the screw. Lodge a 
screw in the hole and wind it 
ri gh t. Remove the nails one at 
a time and replace them with ' 
screws. "Wash off excess glue 



with warm water and a stiff 
brush, and dry with a rag. 

Your crude construction 
hardly resembles the Little 


An authentic Jacobean ketchup-stained box-stool, circa 1997 


treasure captured in the 
photograph- Don’t worry, just 
take one step at a time; rt is 
nearly there. 

6 Use the offeuts from the 
arches for the pegs- Split them 
oversize with an axe or chisel, 
and trim them to a tight fit 



with the gouge. Squirt glue in 
each hole and hammer in the 
pegs. 

When the ghie is dry, cut 
off the pegs with a hacksaw 
blade. If you slip a card over 
the peg before you saw it the 
blade won’t score the sides of 
the box. Plane the ends and 
sides smooth. 

Now, let's give the box 
shape and charm. Before - 
starting, consider the carved. : . 
mouldings. The precision of 
the carving is nothing like a a 
important as their boldness. If 
you haven't done much 
woodwork I bet that you will 
carve the mouldings too 
timidly. Don't be diffident! 



7 The tools to use are the 
screw-cutter, chisel and 1/21, 
no 6 gauge. With a file, 
sharpen the screw-cutter to 
the point as illustrated, set it 
(by turning the screw), and 
draw it along the lines round 
the top and front until you 
have a deep groove. 



8 Take the chisel, hold it with 
both bands, and slice off a 
9mm chamfer round the 
outsides of the front and top. 
Work along the grain before 
cutting the ends. 

Arm yourself with the 
gouge. Powering with the right 
hand, and controlling with the 
left, sink it into the chamfer, 
and scoop it along. If the 
gouge digs in too deep, lower 
die handle. If that doesn’t 
work, try in the opposite ' 
direction, or take smaller 
bites. 

9 Cut across the grain first, 
then along it, angling the 
blade at each comer to give a 
mitre. If you have difficulty 
holding die top, screw a block 
underneath ft, and damp that 
in the vice. 



10 Next, gouge a chamfer 
round the arches, and finish 
by removing sharp edges with 
a penknife or fi™» sandpaper. . 
Now stand bade and admire k; 
your box-stool is going to look 
a lot worse before it looks 
better! 

Before it is waxed the oak is 
tinted the mottled greenish 
grey of neglected church . 
coffers. Colouring is achieved 
with ammonia gas (easy to 
obtain dissolved in water from 
a chemist, or the cabinet 
maker’s suppliers fisted 
below), and mottling with 
tomato ketchup. Hike care 
how you handle the former 
read the label, and don’t 
breathe the fumes! 

Take a kitchen rag loaded 



with ketchup, and dhb it > ' 
thickly and unevenly over the 
box. Mottling on old furniture 
is quite subtie and fairly 
random.- Copy an old piece of 
furniture if you need some 
ideas. Tour poor sticky baxl 
Take it outside and seal it in a 
clear plastic bag. Cut a slit in 
the plastic, slip in a dish of 
ammonia, and dose the slit 
with masking tape. Puff the 
bag about a bit to circulate the 
gas. 

Leave the box in the foul 
fumes for an hour or two. 
Nothing seems to happen at 
first, then suddenly it changes. 


When it s ready (don’t leave 
it too long; it always finishes 
darker than you expect), don 
iubber gloves, draw a deep 
breath, squint your eyes, and 
remove the box by Caesarean 
section. Wish the ketchup off 
with metfrs and ascnibbmg 
brush, and dry iL 



tf Nail on the hinges and 
hook (pre-drill of die way 
through the box before 
naifing), and fit the eye in the 
lid This is made from a length 
of iron wire, bent like a staple. 
It is pushed through two holes 
in the lip of the box, and the 
ends are bent down and 
tapped back into two shallow 
holes. The loop on the 
underside is then twisted 90 
degrees, which locks it in 
place. Thke a fine brush and 
trickle a little dilute blade 


Indian ink onto the oak near 
the nails and straps, JQ 
simulate corrosion. Stir up a 
mixture of brown point 
pigment (Brown TUrkey 

Umber and Venetian Red) 
white woodworker’s glue and 
a Hide water, and p aint th e 
metalwork a rusty brown- 
paint a few additional maria 
on to the box, using the 
leftover paint with Mineral 

Black added to ft. When the 
pain t is (hy, wax the box with 
a top quality brown wax, 
a p plied with a brush. Whx it 
every day for the next week. 

1 g. And that’s the box. I 
hope yon like it, and I hope 
other people who weren’t in 
on the struggle will be thrilled 
and impressed Above all, I 
hope you enjoyed making it 

Tools: Two planes (a shoulder 
plane and a smoothing plane), 
a tenon saw, coping saw and 
hacksaw blade. Marking 
gauge, set square, chisd, 
gouge, screwdriver and 
hammer (and pincers to pull 
out the nails). Drills: 10mm, 
3mm. Screws: 12 M5x40 

countersunk steel FVA 
woodworker's glue. Three odd 
nails. Ammonia. 

Essential addresses: 

EngBsh oak: Interesting 
Timbers, Hazel Farm, 
Compton Martin, Somerset 
BS186LH (01761 463 356) 
Hinges, nails, hooks etc MSfy 
GiggMiU, Old Bristol Hoad, 
Nausworth, Glas. GL6 OJP 
(01453 832707) 

Burnt Umber; Venetian Red, 
Mb leml Black paint pigment. 
Supreme Antique Bfrxr FSddes 
card Son, Cabinet Maker's 
Supptiees, Florence Works, 
Brindley Road, Cardiff, CF1 
71X (01222 340323). Ousels . 
and gouges: Henry Taylor 
(Tools) Ltd, 6 Lowther Road, 
Sheffield, ybrksktn (0114 
2340282) “ — 

Cuttmg Sstfor seasoned 
English Oak: 

Metric: top (1) 330mm x 
190mm x 18mm: sides (2) 
210mmx 145mm x 25mm: 
front A back (2) 318 x 140 x 
18mm; bottom (1) 285mm x 
145mmxl8mm. 

Imperial: (1) 13" x 73“ x 75°; 
(2)825“x5.75“xl m ;(2) 
12.5“ x 5.5“ x 75“ (1) 11.25“ x 
5.75“ x75“. 



Games 
people play 

Chess, tennis and 
washing up at bedtime, 
with Pandora MeBy 

Duncan MinshuH, 36, 

Editor of Radio •f’s ‘Book at 
Bedtime’ ; ^ 

I have a theory about men 
and games. If you ask them 
about their favourite 
pastime, roost wiU say 
“chess and tennis”. I think 
it is because men like 
strategy. Chess is making 
strategic moves using your 
head, tennis is the same 
thing but physical: where 
you run; how you move 
your feet. This could be 
baloney, but it seems to 
make sense and a tot of 
writers talk about it - Julian 
Barnes and Salman 
Rushdie, for instance. _ 

I don’t think many men • 

actually play games, but 
they borrow the 
terminology. If you crash 
your car, you might say: 

“God I hit that one into 
the net”; if you win an 
argument, you shout: . 
“Checkmatcl" Tb go one 
step further, I think that 
games answer the 
competitive nature, or ego, 
of men. If they think they're 
good at something, they*u 
describe it in terms of sport 
“I gave it ray best shot” If a 
bunch of women get 
together, they don’t use . ' 
lacrosse expressions to 
describe their lives; for 
instance, you don't hear a 
woman say: “I really shot ■ . 

the washing-up into the ] 0 
bade of the net” - not that 
all women wash up all of 
the time - but if a man was 
having fun doing the 
washing up. he might say: “I 
finished it in five moves”. I 
do the washing up; it never 
seems to bloody stop. 

What games do I play? 

Pve played tennis and chess 
with the same friend for 
twelve years. Now that 
we’re older, tennis is much 
more enjoyable - not so 
many tantrums when we hit 
the net or the ball goes into 
someone’s garden. In the 
court on either side of us 
are usually men in their 
seventies. I look at them 
and think: “Great, I’ll still 
be doing this when Tm 
old.” 

Marigold Kitchen Extra Life 
rubber gloves, small, medium IQ 
or large, with a natural 
cotton flock lining. Available 
all over the place for £135 
(01992-451111 for detaBs). 


The games 
page is edited by 
William Hartston 


Chess William Hartston 



If at all possible, you 
should always try to play 
the move that your 
opponent’s last move was 
intended to prevent. It may 
be worth it for the shock 
value alone, but also the 
positional damage can be 
enormous when a move 
designed to prevent 
something turns out not to 
have the desired effect 

The diagram position 
comes from the game 
McNab- Wilson, played in 

the 4 Nations Chess league 
last weekend. Black had 
just played 14„g6, keeping 
the white knight out of 6 
and also stopping White’s 
g-pawn from advancing to 
g6 itself. 

That, at least, was the 
intuition, but the Scottish 
grandmaster playing White 
continued 15.NB ! gxS 
16.g6! combining both 
moves that had supposedly 
been prevented. However, 
the sacrifice is by no means 
clearly correct. White can 
calculate as far as 16_.hxg6 
17«Rxg6+ Ng7 (17..JK£8 
18J3h6+ or 17...Kh7 
lSJRhfi-f- are clearly bad 
for Black) lS.Rdgl Be5 
19.exf5 Nffl 20.Rh6, but 
after that it is not easy to 


be sure that White's queen 
can reinforce the attack at 
h3 before Black can 
s umm on up some counter- 
play. As the game went. 
Black managed to block 
the a2-h7 diagonal long 
enough to force White to 
invest a whole rook in his 
attack, but once the 
diagonal became open 
again, Black could only buy 
time at the cost of large 
material loss. 

A good game by McNab 
whose tricky move-order in 
the opening seemed to lure 
his opponent into a 
variation with which be 
was not familiar. Black 
could have secured a 
comfortable position with 
4_g6 instead of 4...e6, 
while 9...Re8 is a serious 
waste of time. If he is 
going to play dxc4 and e5, 
he should do so at once, 
keeping the rook on f8. 

Whiter Colin McNab 
Blade John Wilson 
Semi-Slav Defence 

Ic4c6 17 Rxg6+ Ng7 

2 Nf3 dS 18 Rdgl BeS 

3 e3 Nfo 19 ex£5 Nf8 

4Qc2e6 20Rh6b5 

5 <J4Nbd7 21 Bb3 b4 

6 Nc3 Bd6 22 Na4 cS 

7 Bd2 0-0 23 Qd3 c4 

80-0-0 Qe7 24Qh3Ng6 

9 Rgl Re8 25 Rgxg6 feg6 

10 g4 dxc4 24 Bec4+ Be6 

11 ©4 e5 27£ns6Nh5 

U g 5 Nh5 28 Rxg6+ Bg7 

13 Bxc4 exd4 29 Qxh5 Rac8 

14 Nxd4 g6 30 b3 Qb7 
ISN£Sgxf5 31 Bh6 Qhl+ 
16 g6 hxgfi 32 Qdl resigns 


Concise crossword 


No£265 Saturday 5 April 

IT 


Bridge Alan Hi ran 



ACROSS 

7 Reddish-blue colour (6) 

8 Bewitching (6) 

10 Distinguished (7) 

11 Hymn of praise (5) 

12 Deserve (4) . 

13 Dexterity (5) 

17 Low-value coin (5) 

18 New Zealander (4) 

22 Inferior (5) 

23 Remedy (7) 

24 Pass (6) 

25 Gergyman (6) 


DOWN 




2 Speech-making 

3 Sphere (5) 

4 Practical joke (3-4) 

5 D efamat ion in wri ting 

(5) 

6 Representative (5) 

9 Calculation (9) 

14 Restitution (7) 

15 Keeper of journal (7) 

16 Precious stone (7) 

19 Change (5) 

20 Curse (5) 

21 Normal (5) 


SoMIh to y wfraifs Concha Crossword: 

ACROSS: 1 Hackle, 4 Height (Acolyte). 7 Visual aid, 9 Peat, 10 
Safe, 11 Strop, 13 Nicety, 14 Waddle, 15 Zenith, 17 Brolly, 19 Earls, 
20 Rats, 22 Poor, 23 Elevation, 24 Nudged, 25 Edair. DOWN: I 
Happen, 2 Knit, 3 Equity, 4 Hallow. 5 Ins, 6 Thieve, 7 X&ccmate, 
8 D andeli on, 11 Stale, 12 Pairs, 15 Zircon, 16 Halved, 17 Blithe. 
18 Yorker, 21 Slug, 22 RalL 


Love all; dealer North 
North 

♦AKQ73 
S7953 
OJ7 3 
*K3 

West East 

♦ 106 4J9854 

VQ76 <PK1082 

O Q 10 8 6 4 2 OA 
♦AJ *1052 

Sooth 
♦2 

<?AJ4 
OK95 
+Q 9 87 64 


The defence was off to an 
excellent start on on this deal but 
at the end missed a difficult 
opportunity to complete what 
would have been a masterpiece. 

North opened 1 4 , South 
responded 24, and North rebid 
his spades. With both players 
pushing a little. South tried 2NT- 
and North went on to game. West 
led 06 against 3NT and, after 
winning with his ace. East 
switched to V 10 - the right suit 

Perplexity 

Mixed doubles: 

Holbein poem sorrow corpsed 
chief ax-man. 

The above sentence conceals 
three loosely related answers, 
each of two words. Tb find them, 
all you have to do is to group the 
six given words into three pairs, 
then rearrange the letters within 
each pair. 


and exactly the right card. 
Declarer covered with the jack. 
West took his queen, and 
continued with the suit. 

South held up his ace until) the 
third round, then started on 
clubs. He needed to find West 
with precisely the ace and one 
other card in the suit to have any 
chance and, when his low dub 
lead went to the jack and king 
(which won), he ducked the next 
round of the suit completely. 
When the ace fell and West 
proved to have no more hearts, 
declarer had the rest of the tricks. 

Well, what was the finishing 
touch that 'West missed? When 
declarer first led dubs from hand. 
West should go in immediately 
with his ace and - the key play- 
follow with OQ! This drives out 
South’s remaining side entry- . 
before be has been able to 
unblock the dubs. Declarer can 
now make two diamond tricks 
and East is under a little pressure 
when they are cashed but he can 
keep his guard in spades and so 
defeat the contract. - 


The sender of the first correct 
answer opened on 16 April will 
win a copy of the new Chambers 
21st Century Dictionary Answers 
should be sent to: Perplexity, The 
Independent, 1 Canada Square, 
Gunaiy Wharf; London E14 5DL. 

22 March answers: 

The professor’s pin number may be 
0181,0189. 0247 or 146. 

Winner: Alan Jolley (Thornton- A ■ 
Ocvefcyv, Lancs) 


Paris flea markets: The number published for Janies Edwards’ antique 
bunting trips on yesterday's Style page should have been: 01732842074 
or 0421 4Z2400. Apologies to all concerned. 


- V>V 


Backgammon Chris Bray 


Normally where you find large amounts of money - 
in a high slakes game of backgammon, for example - 
you find slightly unscrupulous people who would like 
to give themselves an edge by illegal means. In other 
words, plain old-fashioned cheating. 

So is there much cheating in backgammon? Id any 
game you can cheat only if the opportunity arises or 
can be created. This is for easier in a game such as 
bridge where cardsharps and colluding partners can 
wreck havoc. Backgammon is a game of open 
information: all the playing pieces are always visible, 
and thus it is much more difficult to get away with a 
false play. The rules have also been tightened 
considerably over the last few years to deal with the 
problem of accidental illegal moves. : 1 

The main area where cheats have been successful in 
backgammon is with the dice. A good dire mechanic 
can appear to roll two dice from his cup where in - 
reality he only rolls one of them and places the other 
on his required number. Being able to “throw” a 
number at will obviously confers a huge advantage on 
the practitioner. This problem has been largely 
overcome by the use of baffle boxes. A baffle boxis a 
device placed at the edge of the board consisting of a 
number of angled bars of wood enclosed in a boxed 
structure. Each player must shake his dice in his cup 
and then into the baffle box. The box completely 
eli m i na tes the possibility of dice manipulation. 

Hie most ingenious such manipulation was 
perpetrated by a well known West Coast expert who 
always did quite well in club play, but exceptionally 
well in home chouettes. The explanation was a 
magnetised board and dire operated by a device 
concealed in his trouser pocket. Needless to say the 
expert is now persona non grata in the backgammon 
world! My advice is use a baffle box if you can, always 
use dice cups (preferably ones with huge internal Ups) 
and use precision dice If possible. 

There are other possible forms of cheating such os 
falsifying the score in a money game, collusion in 
chouettes, taking a break in a long tournament match 
and bringing a different scorcshcet hack to the table 
than the one you walked away with and then arguing 
over the score ... and probably countless other small 
finesses. 

However, I am pleased to say that in all my years of ' 
playing, other than a couple of bounced cheques, and 
one person with a somewhat dubious dice tolling 
action, I have never - to my knowledge - had to deal ■ 
with any form of cheating. 




V-- 
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TURN TO PAGE 31 ... for the weather, traffic reports, the sky at night, and Damien Hurts’ cartoon sage of artistic angst 
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raises.her dark eyes and 
Y P _ a toouthful of tomato. 

do« remember the dayher 
■ % She ^ sBent 3011 proceeds 

whar sh#» carro * on her plate. Quite 

was onlv ° fin Y V^on is hard to tefl. She 

Stoi* hi !SS^ old ^ he had a fatal te£i 

^“-5 p™ 

fbrridsf^Sl^S 0 ^ fries; The Lavas and 
w2?^’ ^kmsale is such a permanent 

2223™ Repeatland that for 
fWhJf b l^ d reminder that she is his 

Anybody who’s lost anybody knows that while 
«m < 2ii® et .S ss P*S ftU * “ that immediate way, it 

can still catch you 20years later. Ever since he died 

“■ 2*° 011 te .Uy ve ry regularly so I'm very used 
to «. But sometimes ifll catch me out and rri thmir 
rtK^c. lm older now than you were then.’” Which 
makes the task of finding sense in one’s own mem- 
ories even more difficult. Inevitably, there must be 
a confused blurring between the personal but haw 
recollections of a young child and those impres- 
sions gleaned off fee box. “I have seen him more 
on television than I have in life but there are cer- 
tainly enough memories for me not to feel that it’s 
somebody I didn’t know." At 23, Kate bears more 
then a passing physical resemblance to her dad. 
Fresh-skinned and full-lipped she is exceedingly 
pretty in a very natural, freshly scrubbed, sort of 
way. Her paternal grandfather is Burmese and 


l Anybody who has lost 
anybody knows that 
while it does get less 
painful, it can still catch 
you 20 years later? 


she’s certain it’s to those genes she owes her hair. 
According to her it “sticks out all over the place”. 
But I wouldn't know. In the growing out stage after - 
a short and spiky cut sbe has it firmly hidden under 
a floppy velvet hat. “With my mum I often get 
*Ooh you're just like your father.’ And she finds 
that my sense of humour is quite sunflarJo his.” 

Mum, or *7ude” as she calls her, is actress Judy . 
Loe. Despite her famous parents few; bar the \ 
extremely uncharitable* would suggest that Kate , 
is carving out a formidable reputation on anything ' * 
other than her own merits. Although if her mbirt ' 


high-profile outings are anythingtogob^-par- 


tiaiiariy in Emma and as Flora Poste in Cold Com- 
fort Farm - for the time being at least she seems 
rather stuck in playing period misses. 

“If there were more good original screenplays . 
around Td be doing them,” she claims. “Kit fee 
majority of the quality work isn't modem unfor- - . 
tunately and a lot of very good scripts happen to 
be adapted from very good novels. 

“And also I’ve got a posh voice.” So it is, but 
pleasantly breathy rather than braying The coxBb 
bination of that and her generous use of double 
negatives has me mentally conjuring up old Hay- ' 
ley Mills films where well-spoken girls anguished 
over sick animals. That this image suggests itself 
is no doubt due in part to the fact that she has 
brought along her poorly kitten to the interview. 

Carefafly wrapped in Kate’s coat, kitty is allocated 
the chair so we adjourn. Ruby Wax style, to lie an 
the hotel bed. Stretched out and reaching for the 
firct of several Silk Cuts, eveiy answer is asiucid^ ; 
sure-footed as it is direct It is no t arrogant; instead^. 




up to the past 


Yet sbe does concede that perhaps she wasn’t 
the easiest of little girls. When shewasn't outride 
their Chiswick house attempting to flog the coo- 


cussing her current plans to write a screenplay or 
pondering the personal consequences of her child- ^ 
hood. The latter is a recurring theme. NoUfcatshe " 
isn't chuffed with her stepfather, director Koy Bat- 
tersby. “I couldn’t have knitted a better one, she 
says. He moved in -when sbe was nine. R>r a vul- 
nerable child, still grieving and accustomed to her 
mother's exclusive attention, it could have teen 
tricky for everyone- Ttoy knew Ij^ 'raumatKcd 
little person. He didn’t expect this idyll*, little girl 
in plaits wbo’d be nice to hum I wasn t sure 
whether I wanted my mum to many anyone else, 
nn fact, they have never married.] And I certainly 
Sin’t want any brothers. Roy had four vosandcine 
daughter. I wasn’t in a beymood. He s beenso bril- 
liant He wasn’t pusby, he let me come to him. 

In what was a precarious position even by step- 
parent standards. Roy played his opening cards 

“•■TterewaTaWs ferny dress ptuW and I wss 
20 in "as Carmen Miranda. On fee tat meem« 
Fbadwith him he turned uprvith this fantasne Car- 
men Miranda hat I thought. ‘Here is a man who 
understands dressing up. 


off. *T was the sort of child who would stick on a 
tutu and shout, ‘Look at me, look arme’ and then 
evejybodywould and Fd get embarrassed and say, 
‘Don’t look:’” She breaks into giggled Tm prob- 
abfcfstiff like foal actually” 

As a teenager; that harmless attention seeking 
became something far more dangerous. Al 15, she 
simply stopped eating, a reaction she directly 
attributes to her father's death. Tm probably four 
stone heavier now than l was at my minnest, 77 she 
says, matter of factiy gesturing to her body. 
Wrapped up in obscuring b aggy layers, ft’s nev- 
ertheless obvious there’s not a spare ounce as she 
is-^Ai my lowest I was about five stone. Had I been 
older when I had a breakdown I thinkl would have 
been an alcoholic. 1 ” 

- -She refers to it unastaamedty.as a breakdown. 
“Anorexia is a breakdown," she insists. “If s just 
that the mode of it happens to be the most acces- 
sible thing for teenage gzris to do. It’s very preva- 
lent in teenagers because in. those years there is 
the most amaring renaissance of your whole self. 
Any thing that’s lurking comes and bites you in the 
neck. For some kids, if something traumatic hap- 
pens to them when they’re very young they pick 
something safer .to worry about The worst thing 


Kate Beckinsale talks 
to Janie Lawrence 


about it is that it takes on a life of its own sepa- 
rate from whatever^ caused it So you're stuck with 
the symptoms, or mentality, of it even when you 
have cracked what caused it” 

If all this sounds a polished self-analysis, it is. 
Knowing that sbe was in trouble, Kate promptly 
went to her mother and requested Freudian 
analysis. For a teenager deep in the throes of 
anorexia it displays both a stunningly mature 
insight and a high degree of self-preservation. 

“I was always able to talk to my mum. I' could 
say anything from, ‘What’s a blow job?’ to Are you 
acre you still love me ?'. And my family were very 
respectful of analysis so Fd grown up with it being 
a good thing rather than a bad. I knew that unless 
I did face seme things I would probably die myself. 
If it had just been dealt with as a food problem I 
wouldn't be over it now. If you just treat the symp- 
. toms of it you’re fucked. It has to be addressed 
as a whole part of your life.” 

Has she reached a conclusion as to why she was 

especially susceptible? “I think there were all kinds 
Of different reasons. Although I know not every- 
body who gets anorexia has a parent that’s died, 
if you learn as a kid that seemingly fairly healthy 


She had already decided that she wanted to act 
but says, rather bizarre ly, that sbe chose university 
over drama school so that she could mix with math- 
ematicians and geographers. Yet it wasn’t long 
before she was juggling her course and acting jobs. 
By the end of her first year, while her fellow stu- 
dents headed off to waitress, she was part of the 

Ken and Em show, playing Hero in Much Ado about 
Nothing. After spending her third year in Paris she 
knew that she had to make a choice. “It was get- 
ting to the point where I wasn't enjoying either thing 
enough because both were very high pressure, I was 
burning out and I knew I bad io make a decision.” 

She has a steely resolve that where work is con- 
cerned there are certain things she won’t com- 
promise upon. Nudity is out. 

Underwear? Out too. TTic temptation is to 
think that maybe, despite her protestations, she 
still has unresolved issues about her body. It’s a 
lazy assumption and rather patronising, particu- 


larly as she is one of those rare 23-year-olds who 
declares herself a feminist and doesn't follow it 


up with an apologetic “but". 

“I remember saying to Helen Mirren, ‘Do you 
just do nudes when it's necessary to the plot?’ and 
she said, Tt never is.’ 

“I thought, if she said it’s not, then Tm not doing 
it If the climate were not such that 1 was always 
expected to do it then I would. But I think it’s wor- 
rying that eveiy script says we think your charac- 
ter would probably have a shower at this point. 
Well, she’d probably have a shit at this point but 
you don't want to see that.” 

She's on a roll. “There seems to be this wor- 
rying new wave of feminism which says if you’re 
in charge of your own exploitation then it's OK. 
Everybody is still being shafted but they think 


1 1 said to Helen Mirren, 
“Do you just do nudes 
when it’s necessary 
to the plot?” She said, 
“It never is” f 


people drop dead at 31 it sets you up in a fairly 
crap way. And there’s a certain amount of guilt 
that flies around." 

That she has talked about this at all when the 
PR has already warned me that it is a no-go area 
has come as a surprise. She herself worries as to 
how it will appear. “I don’t want people thinking 
that Fm whingemg on again. But considering Fm 
one of the only people I know who’s been lucky 
enough to get over it I think it’s worth talking 
about even if it helps only one person." 

Certainly ste’s scoffing down her salad and claims 
that these days she never weighs heiself or has any 
residual hang-ups from those years. Trice-, some- 
times thrice-weekly analysis sessions stretching 
through four years have left her, she says, with no 
ground left to cover. Sbe grins, “I think I must be 
about 45 in analysis terms. Now I can’t go back until 
Tm 50." Not surprisingly during this period, her 
appearances at school - Godolphin and Latymer 
in west London - were bit-and-miss affairs. “I 
stopped being able to function in my life. I was this 
mad; I'd turn up 20 minutes before the end of the 
double lesson and go, ‘Sony Tm late’ and sit down.” 

She usually worked at home and still managed 
to secure a place at New College, Oxford to read 
French and Russian. “The headmistress was very 
tolerant but there were a few teachers who were 
very pissed off that I got into Oxford -I don't sup- 
pose they could take any credit for it.” 


they" re being liberated, which is worse ” 

Thankfully, none of her recent well-received 
television appearances have required her to get her 
kit off As Emm a m the TV adaptation of the Jane 
Austen novel she was firmly buttoned up. A crisp 
and self possessed portrayal, for Austen purists it 
captured Emm a’s motivations in a way that the 
Hollywood film, with its inordinately long linger- 
ing dose ups of Gwyneth Paltrow’s neck, didn’t 
even attempt Mention the big-screen extravaganza 
and, endearingly, Kate doesn’t launch into stan- 
dard actressy diplomatic stuff 

“I didn’t like anything about the film,” she says. 
“T thought it was rather cowardly, in the sense that 
Austen wrote that she was a character nobody 
would like but heiself In the book, she’s not 
allowed to go anywhere, whereas in the film sbe 
was doing anheiy and haring a great life. They also 
inserted a lot of modern gags into it which is a bit 
of a cheap shot and shows you don’t trust your 
material Ours wasn’t perfect by any means either. 
If you’re really going to do it you should have black- 
ened teeth and no make up.” 

In yet another recent period piece she plays the 
busy-bociying Flora Poste in the entertaining Cold 
Comfort Farm, based on the Stella Gibbons novel. 
Already shown on television here, the Americans 
have been lapping it up at the cinema and it’s about 
to be given a cinema release in Britain. 

While this Beckinsale has made her nam e in 
worthy enterprises, her half-sister, Samantha, is 
best known for her role in London's Burning. The 
two met briefly in early childhood but didn’t talk 
again until Kate was 21. “She got in touch and 1 
was a bit nervous of meeting her because 1 wanted 
to get on with her. I thought, ‘What if she’s horri- 
ble?’ Luckily, she was really nice.” 

Now that they are both in the some profession, 
there have been farce-like scenarios of mistaken 
identity with cabbies. “I don't know how she expe- 
riences it but I often get people who are bitterly 
disappointed. Or the odd fan letter congratulat- 
ing me on my performance in London’s Burning.” 

Happily paired off with fellow actor Michael 
Sheen — “Is he the one? I hope he is” - it seems 
unlikely Beckinsale will ever be troubled by her 
childhood traumas again. Not that she’s compla- 
cent “As soon as you think you've sorted it out 
that’s when you start falling downstairs a lot” 

Indeed, there’s an unguarded moment of panic 
before 1 leave. “Please don't let it be a Nvhai a tragic 
life I've led' article. I’m not firing on an estate 
somewhere surrounded by crack addicts, pregnant 
with no future. I've been very hicky.” 

Ah, so she's a classic swan? Still on the outside 
but paddling furiously underneath. Sbe beams and 
scoops up the cat “Yes, I like that” 


'Cold Comfort Rum’ goes on general release on 
25 April 


C oncise as it was. Labour* 5 

manifesto this week did al 
p»asf have three. paragraphs 




irons codmm"" 

Aments. One was a plan for ’ 
mafity assurance in hotel 
modatioo” for tourists, 
is, ch3 H we say; somewhat 
to cultural concerns. Indeed 
i tax with money collected 
to museums and gafimes, an 
|f0 ided inaflthenmmfratos, 
have lather more benefite 

art « 3 s it certainly does in 
wun( jjes Why do never 
rotate that? - 

other commitment is tnc - 
nfa National' 


patents to the nest generation. 

- The manifesto does not say 
whose idea Nesta was. In fact, the 
central plank of Labour’s arts 
policy emanates from Rory 
Coonan, once the head of ' 

architecture at the Arts Comical 
and now a freelance adviser on 
design policy. So freelance ixrfact 
that he also advises Virginia; ' 

BottcraUey on architecture. ' 
perhaps Rory’s non-p ar ti s a nship ■ 
is one reason why no one on the 
Labour front bench has yet 
publicly credited him with airing 
Nesta. ' 






sttndstic enough to leave foe 


It was a different class o f an ma fc 

that attended the Nationalism 
Theatre facerto-fince with hSqk 
Homby this week. The ereaforof 
the- love, life and Arsenal Football 
Club story. Fever Pitch, h adpfo ned 

* ‘ - ^fiirigestionmgb''^' 

' * foimffhimself 


confronting an audience of 
aribouse Arsenal supporters. How, 
asked one perturbed questioner, 
could a character be shown 
wearing an away strip in 1971 that . 
did not yel exist? And, in a voice . 
tempered with pity and disgust; . 
another pointed out ttet an extra , 
-on the terraces was drinking a can 
of Holsten Fils. What was 
cmematically wrong with that? 
“Because they aretj 


our rivals Tbttenham. We wouldn't 
be seen dead drinking that" 


What a pity that House, the BBC 
fly-on-the-wall documentary on 
the Royal Opera House, was not 
. shot tins yean Not only could it 
have contained the current 
triumphs of the Royal Ballet— I 
saw an American woman outside 
the Royal Opera House offering a 
wad of notes.for any seat to see 


Darcey Bussell and Sylvie Guillem 
dancing together in La Bayadire; 
it conld also have merged flyon- 
foe-waD documentary and sitcom, 
by focusing on the antics of the 
ROtTs administration as it tries to 
avoid making dear what it Is 
going to do with its companies, 
during the impending two-year 
closure of the House. 

In short, a letter arrives from 
Keith Cooper, head of corporate 


affaire, the day before Easter, 
saying a “headline press 
statement” will be mailed “before 
Easter.” The advantages of foe 
fax machine are pointed out to 
him, but still no headline press 
statement or even downpage 
press statement arrives. In its 
stead, an invitation to a breakfast 
briefing last Wednesday with 
opera house chairman Lord 
Chadlington. This breakfast 
meeting is cancelled at around 
8pm the night before. What are 
they trying to hide? Whatever it 
is, they failed. For the rather 
more efficient Barbican Centre 
innocently issues a pres release 
detailing how the Royal Opera 
and Royal Ballet win perform at 
die Barbican Theatre during the 
Royal Opera House closure. 


Marvellous news for Cliff Richard. 
His image is about to receive a 
much needed injection of street 


cred. American evangelist Geoff 
Godwin, in Northern Ireland with 
a lecture tour called “The Hidden 
Dangers of Rock Music". Sadly, 
his briefing documents seem to 
stop at 195S. He told a Belfast 
audience this week that Sir Cliff 
led young people astray, and his 
life is built on money and 
adoration, even if some of his 
songs are not “overtly Satanic”. 
Godwin adds that Sir Qiff rin g s 
“lusty lyrics” and makes hundreds 
of thousands of pounds from 
“adoring fans who idolise him and 
not God”. Sir Cliff, who is 
currently in London playing 
Heathcliff in the not overtly 
Satanic musical, issued a statement 
through a spokesman saying: “Qiff 
believes everyone is entitled to 
their own opinion and be will 
answer to God.” That statement 
presumably applies only to the 


current controversy and is not a 
to the Hmikdh 


riposte : 


previews. 
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arts & books 

Personality 
by design 

Red socks, Versace waistcoats, gold-buttoned tails - le style, as they 
say in France, est I’homme meme. And this particular homme is 
one stylish pianist. Edward Seckerson meets Jean-Yves Thibaudet 


I t's unlikely to be the hands you no- 
tice first but the feeL The socks, ac- 
tually. The elegant young man making 
his way to the Steinway grand is wear- 
ing red socks. He usually does. 
They’ve become something of a trade- 
mark, aporte-bonheur. As have the Gianni 
Versace waistcoats and sleek, gold-but- 
toned tails. He has an aristocratic air, a 
touch of Versailles about him. But if s a 
friendly, modem face - aquiline nose, 
blond, immaculately coiffed hair - that 
gratefully acknowledges the applause. 
“People need to know who you are,” says 
Jean-Yves Thibaudet. Meaning that in 
these days of corporate image-making, 
you're never quite sure. But make no mis- 
take. this is Thibaudet - the image, the 
wardrobe, the presentation. And catwalk 
or concert platform, only one thing mat- 
ters as he takes his seat at the keyboard 
Now you notice his hands. 

So how style-conscious is the playing? 
Very. But not styie-consdOus as in narcis- 
sistic, superficial, precious. There is a ten- 
dency to characterise the French school of 
playing thus, which irritates Thibaudet no 
end and may have something to do with 
his reluctance to be labelled a “French 
pianist” He's no thoroughbred in that re- 
spect, anyway . his mother being German 
(from Hamburg), his father French. But his 
principal studies did take place in Paris, his 
first teacher was Lucille Descaves, former 
assistant of Marguerite Lang and a student 
of both Faur6 and Ravel, and he does feel 
part of that tradition. Descaves played the 
Ravel G major Concerto under the com- 
poser's own direction and was the proud 
possessor of his precisely annotated scores. 
So when Thibaudet came to study this mu- 
sic, the answers to allhis questions — the 
key to unlocking its myriad colours - were 
there in black and white. The slow move- 
ment of the concetto was to be played “as 
simply as possible - a pure, singing line”. 
No rubato, “no butter in the sauce”, as 
Poulenc might have had it (he, of course, 
liked plenty of butter in his sauce). And it 
was this clarity and transparency, this 
coolness of expression that came to typi- 
fy the French sound. It's all in the pedalling, 
says Thibaudet “Ravel was the most clas- 
sical of French composers, much more re- 
strained emotionally than, say, Poulenc, who 
for me is so typically Parisian - an extrav- 


agant, decadent personality. Ravel was 
meticulous about detail; he hated pianists 
who obscured that detail by slamming down 
their foot Debussy mixed his colours and 
his harmonies more - in that sense he was 
mudi more of an impressionist - but clar- 
ity is still the major factor. Not dry, just 
dear.” Limpid is a good word. Thibaudet’ s 
Decca recording of Ravel's solo piano mu- 
sic is limpid. So, too, his Debussy. 

It’s this relating of sound to style, ami vice 
versa, that is at the heart of all great pantsm. 
“I know that the process is working when 
I'm no longer conscious of it working,” says 
Thibaudet. “Brahms, for instance, has its 
own sound -a deep, warm, resonanX, meaty 
sound. When you play Brahms, yon feel your 
way much more deeply into the keys. With 
Ravel, you can ride the surface of the keys. 
A forte in Rave] is quite different from a 
forte in Brahms. Even ‘Scaibo’ [the most 
fiendishly viituosic movement in all Rav- 
el] is never really full-on. It plays all kinds 
of tricks on you. It comes and goes..." 

Rather like the so-called “golden age” 
of pianism- Did we really see its passing with 
the likes of Rubinstein, Horowitz and 
Cherkassky? Whatever happened to the 
great individualists? Or are we simply suc- 
cumbing to nostalgia here? Thibaudet 
thinks not Rubinstein was for him “the 
complete artist”, a man whose/bie de vhm 
could be felt in every aspect of his playing. 
“He was typical of a whole generation 
where music-making was personal. 
Whether you liked them or not, each of 
these players had a strong identity of their 
own. I can put on a record, and after only 
a couple of bars lean tell you who it is: they 
had a sound, these players, their sound. How 
many pianists can you say that of today? 

“You see, we live in a competitive age. 
Conservatoires train their students to win 
competitions, and in order to win compe- 
titions you can’t be too personal. Because, 
in that situation, one judge will love you and 
another wfll very likely hate you. And that’s 
a no win situation. So what we're really talk- 
ing about here - if we’re not very careful 
-is a kind of ’standardisation’, a whole gen- 
eration of brilliant musical robots.” 

One's mind goes back to the 1980 In- 
ternational Chopin Competition in War- 
saw, when Martha Argerich stormed off 
thejuiy after Ivo Fogorelieh failed to make 
the final rounds. Maybe she had glimpsed 


the future and didn’t like what she saw? 

Maybe. Even so, young musicians fike 
Thibaudet are determined to bock the 
trends. Take recording. It’s time, he believes 
(and he assures me that he is not alone), 
to make only those recordings where 
there is a strong creative imperative (or cat- 
alogue need: the Khachaturian and Low- 
ell Liebennan concertos are pending, for 
instance, and he’d like to record the Bar- 
ber, the perfect coupling for the concerto 
Gian Carlo Menotti has promised to write 
for him). He wants to make “interesting” 
not “perfect” records. Even if there was 
such a thing as perfection (for “perfect”, 
read “perfunctory'), the day an artist 
stops seeking answers to the big questions, 
questions be can never know all the answers 
to, then it’s time to hang up the tails. 

The night before our interview, 
Thibaudet and one of his regular cham- 
ber music partners, the violinist Joshua 
Bell, were at New York’s Carnegie Hall 
rounding off a short US tour. And it was 
precisely the kind of “musical evolution” 
that truly collaborative musicians like this 
thrive on. “Every night you learn some- 
thing about the pieces you play. You try 
something different, you risk something 
new. Something in your attitude shifts, you 
come at the music from a slightly differ- 
ent perspective. It should be the same with 
records. You make the record on Tuesday. 
By Wednesday it is already different.” 

And by Thursday - the record pro- 
ducer’s nightmare. 

But there speaks the live performer. 
Thibaudet enjoys making records -which 
be fancifully likens to “playing for friends” 
- but public performances bring out the 
showman in him. He loves an audience, a 
sense of occasion -he loves (let’s not hedge 
here) the limelight Ask him who he’d 
choose for his imaginary one-to-one and 
ni wager it would be Franz Liszt He hasn't 
yet taken to leaving his gloves on the pi- 
ano for the ladies (and gentlemen) to fight 
over, but I imagine he’s working on it Au- 
diences at the Met in New York may have / 
witnessed something of a dry run last sea- 
son when he swept on stage in Act 2 of 
Giordano’s Fedora in the guise of the “cel- 
ebrated Polish pianist Boleslao Lazmskj”. 
Judging from the notices he received, 
Mirella Freni and Plarido Domingo should 
count their lucky stars he wasn’t singing. 



Whether he’s playing Ravel or Bttl Evans, Jean-Yves Thibaudet mates sura that people know exactly who he Is 


He has a “terrible voice”, he adds re- 
assuringly, but adores opera and reveres 
singers. 'Ten years in any conservatory in 
the world won't teach you what you can 
learn from preparing a single recital 
programme with singers like Brigitte 
As&aender or Gedfia Bartoli. Wfe pianists 
are forever trying to make an essentially 
percussive instrument sing It’s an illusion 
at best, bnt by listening and playing for 
singers, you can get closer than you ever 
imagined.” And because he isas good as 
his word, he’s including a singer - the 
mezzo Angelika Kfrchschlagcx- in his trio 
of WigmoreHafi concerts thfc month. The , 
cellist Truk Mork joins him for the third 
concert - cm the surface of it, a glorious 
mismatch of personalities, the one shy and 
retiring, the other flamboyant. But they 
connect And that's the point Music is an 
interactive business. The word “accom- 
panist” (don't even breathe it to Thibaudet) 
is obsolete - and that’s official. 

And while we’re about it, hasn’t 
“crossover" had its day. too? Thibaudet has 
a new album in the shops - the music of 
jazz pianist, Bill Evans - but trust me, he 
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hasn’t “crossed over" in his life. “All mu- 
sic is related. Ail of it comes from essen- 
tially the same place. Look at Ravel and 
Gershwin. IVe always loved jazz piano - 
Fats Waller, Art Thtum, Osar Peterson, 
and Bill Evans, the most refined, the most 
‘classical' of them all. From time to time 
Tve fooled around with jazz musician 
friends of mine in New York. It’s great, it’s . 
realty liberating .musically; So when one 
of the Decca executives came to me and 
said, “You know; I was listening to your 
Ravel recording the other night, and 
guess what it reminded me of , I knew. It's 
unbelievable bow dose some of Bill 
Evans’s chords are to Ravel and Debussy.” 

So the idea for the album was born. 
Thibaudet and his colleagues chose the ma- 
terial, made the arrangements, the basic 
text serving as a “departure point” for each 
trade. “The idea,” says Thibaudet. “was not 
at ail to imitate BHl Evans, but to find my 
own way to his pieces.” The album’s called 
Conversations with Bill Evans - because 
that’s just what it is. Tm not a jazz pianist 
and I never wjH be. But, you know, it's amaz- 
ing bow this kind of work frees up your das- 


GERAINT LEWIS 


sical performances. Making this album re- 
alty sharpened my perception of rhythm, 
in particular, because yon can do whatev- 
er you want with rubato in this music, but 
that rhythmic heartbeat cannot move." 

So not crossover, but cross-fcrtilbation. 
Thibaudet can’t get enough of it. “What 
we need now is more and more interac- 
tion between the arts, just as they had in 
Paris at the time pf piaghflev." 

lb that end, he might well make mu- 
sic for some future Versace fashion show, 
just as next year in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
there are plans for him to lend his pianistic 
impressionism to a retrospective of 
Monet's work. Heaven forbid he should 
make an exhibition of himself for less. .u, 
Thibaudet at the Wiffnanc Hath solo redial ™ 
(Debussy. Oiopin) 7.30 Tuesday; with An- 
gelika Kirchschlaga; mezzo-soprano ( Hcdcr 
by Strauss. Berg, Wolf Gustav & Alma 
Mahler, Komgold) 7pm Sunday 13 April: 
with Truls Mork, cello (Brahms, 
Shostakovich, Rachmaninov) 7.30 Tuesday 
15 April Booking: 0171-935 2141 
‘Conversations with Bill Evans' is on the 
Decca label (CD 455 512-2) 
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THE FILM 

Fever Pitch 


Colin Firth, lust object of Bridget Jones et 
al, stare in Nick Hornby’s screenplay of 
his engrossing, beautifully written 
autobiographical bestseller about the 
excitement and excesses of fandom and a 
life devoted to the fortunes of Arsenal FC. 
The film also stars Ruth Gemmeil and 
Mark Strong, with David Evans directing. 


h 

EXCELLENT 


if 

GOOD 


Adam Marsr Jones detected a bad case of 
“Arsenal syndrome: the throwing away of 
opportunities, compulsive repetition of 
basic mistakes.” “I am horribly intrigued 
by how a supposedly witty feat of literary 
handstanding has turned into a movie that 
lies flat on its face gasping for air,” puzzled 
the FT. "Strictly second division... It’s still 
amusing enough in a Tunny old game' 
kind of way," decided Time Out. Faithful 
and true to the spirit of tire book, argued 
Late Review. "Veers uncomfortably 
between contemporary lad dish ness and a 
shrewd cultural nostalgia,” observed The 
Guardian. The film’s sheer friendliness is 
its most endearing feature... ebullience, 
generous heart and delight in the follies of 
life,” smiled The Times. “Puts provocative ' 
ideas across dearly and sensitively,” 
enthused J7ie Telegraph. 


j d 

OK 


Cert 15, 100 minutes. Odeon Marble . 
Arch (0181-315 4216} and on general 
release. 


POOR 


DEADLY 


k v 


Fiom Mr Darcy to Mr D'Areenal... deeply 
disappointing unless you’re a life-long 
Arsenal fan. However, even if you (like 
me) have never been to a football match 
you should read Hornby’s 
book. 



THE PLAY 

Popcorn 


Ben Elton's stage version of his bravura 
satirical bestseller with fiatrick O'Kane and 
Dena Davis as white trash killere imitating 
the screen violence of a Tarantino / Stone- 
style Oscar-winning film director (Danny 
Webb). Laurence Boswell directs the West 
End transfer of the hit Nottingham 
Playhouse production. 


Paul Taylor preferred the novel but 
welcomed "such an enjoyable, intelligent, 
thought-provoking play... Patrick O'Kane 
gives an electrifying performance.” “Elton’s 
ringing, punchy thriller, has a cartoon 
vigour but the moral purpose of Jacobean 
revenge drama... literally; a bloody good 
night out," cheered the FT. “Superb Danny 
Wsbb... Intellectually stimulating 
entertainment," affirmed The Telegraph. 
"Gripping, stimulating... Boswell’s taut, 
crisp production... good for Ben Elton for 
giving us tough subjects to chew," nodded 
77ie Times, "it thrills on stage precisely 
because it adopts the sick humour, 
sickening violence and downright sexiness 
... that Elton is satirising," dedared The 
Standard. “Shoots from the hip and 
misses the target... a disappointing 
evening," sniffed The Guardian. 


At the Apollo Theatre, Lohdon Wl. 
(0171-494 5070). 


A sharp-eyed, smart-mouthed, topical 
satire with teeth driven by the passion of 
Elton's arguments about responsibility. A 
shot In the arm for the West End but the 
film version - should it 
happen - will be even 
better. 


.if- 


THE INSTALLATION - 

Tight Roaring Circle 


Becks / Artangel, the organisation which 
set up Rachel Whiteread’s House and the 
sensational HG, brought together 
composer Joel Ryan and choreographers 
Dana Caspersen and William Forsythe and 
put them in a vast Victorian engine shed 
where they built an installation of sound 
and light: a giant, white, bouncy castle. 


John O’Reilly raved. “Pulsates with 
movement and the bursts of crescendos. 

The overall effect is what you imagine 
walking an the moon might be like... who . 
said the sublime wasn’t fun?” “Leave your 
shoes at the door and bounce yourself A 
silly." grinned the Independent on w 

Sunday. “AH over the castle traditional 
British reserve gradually gave way to a 
surprising appetite for fun... the 
extraordinary state of relaxation it 
engenders gloried The Times. “Titanic 
childishness... Sculpture? Installation? 

Game? Just what is it?" worried The 
Telegraph. “One of the dumbest works I’ve 
encountered in a long time," growled The 
Guardian. “Call me Mr Grumpy Trousers 
but I found myself hugely underwhelmed," 
announced The Sunday Times. 


The Camden Roundhouse, London NW1 
(0171-336 6803). To 27 April. 


Put on a dean pair of socks and rush over. . 
Warning.* there Is less to discuss here than 
meets the eye: this is art to take part in. It ' # 
is also proof positive that not all arts 
sponsorship is for the sate 
and certain. 
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The object of seeing 

A new exhibition at the Hayward celebrates the object in British art. over the past two decades. 
A mirror, a skip and piles of dust - these are just a few of John O'Reilly’s favourite things 


You make a 
grown man cry 

Robert Hanks talks to the heart- 
string tugging playwright Lee Hall 

W hen Spoonface Stein- has been rewarded with pro- 
bog was first broad- motion to head of radio drama 
cast on Radio 4 in forEnnland.) 


R oland Barthes once 
remarked that in the mod- 
em world it is impossible to 
come across even die most 
natural object that has not somewhere 
been coded, packaged in such a way 
that our subsequent perception of it 
feels mediated. Can you think of 
sweetcom without the Jolly Green 
Giant bumbling into your head or 
dream of surf without summo ning up 
Old Spice? But however hard you 
tried, you could not have begun to 
imagine some of the objects on display 
in “Material Culture” the new exhi- 
bition at London’s Hayward Gallery. 

The subtitle of the show is “The 
Object in British Art of the 1980s and 
1990s". With over 40 artists on show, 
its range is extensive; from Richard 
Deacon and Rachel Whiteread, who 
make work that belongs to a tradition 
of sculpture, to Damien Hirst, whose 
work owes as much of a debt to the ' 
disciplines of pickling and pharma- 
cology. It doesn't attempt to group 
the artists together in terms of gen- 
eration or as representatives of a cer- 
tain British style. One space, for 
example, contains Anthony Gonn- - 
ley’s cast-iron Still Falling, a cocoon- 
body hanging like a massive turd . 
from the ceiling. Beside this, and 
attached to the wall, is Damien . 
Hirst’s striking, but comparatively 
restrained The Lovers - a cabinet con- 
taining jars of cow parts. And if 
Gormley’s dense body demands to be 
looked at, Anish Kapoor’s huge 
Curved Mirror on an adjacent wall 


completely distorts your vision, 
creating a hallucinatory sense of 
depth where there is' none. The 
show’s curators, Michael Archer and 
Greg Hilty, have constructed a curi- 
ous narrative of objects. As Archer 
explains: “There are mixtures of 
things, so you find echoes and refu- 
tations as you move from one gallery 
to the next.” 

Take, for example, Tony Gragg’s 
Spectrum - a jarringly pleasant rec- 
tangle of colourful, found plastic tat. 
It’s laid oo die floor right beside 
Gavin 'fork's obscenely huge blade 
skip, Pimp. Your initial impulse is to 
get a brush and pan, scoop up the bits 
of rubbish and stick than in the bin. 
It represents a continuation of his 
eariy work in which be masqueraded 
as a famous artist called “Garin fork”, 
subverting tire conventions that con- 
fer aesthetic value- the.amtextof the ' 
gallery and the artist’s signature. 

.While fork’s shiny blackstreetwise 
skip is a bold and brash ping), Shi- J 
razeh Housbiaiy’s momnsfoital blade 
Isthmus resembles the silent mono- 
lith in20>2. But perhaps the most dis- 
creet work is Christine Borland's 
spooky, ethereal, spectral “From 
Life”, Berlin. The piece consistsof21 
glass panels inserted high on the 
gallery walls. On each panel, Borland 
has placed a group erf bones (the 
hand, the spine etc), sprinkled them 
with dust and then removed them. A 
spotlight directed at the glass leaves 
a negative trace of the bones on the 
wall. This exhibit is the endpoint to ■ 


a body of work begun in 1991 when 
the artist worked with police detec- 
tives on a derelict ate in Glasgow. 
She gathered material from the 
surroundings which was examined by 
forensic experts. The discarded bits 
and pieces told a story of the life and 
events of the people in the area. The 
results were displayed and discussed 
with visiting members of the public. 

Fascinated by what detective-fiction 
fans call “procedure” and what artists 
call “process” Borland discovered fay 
default that yon oould purchase real 
human bones and applied these 
methodologies to reconstruct the life 
of a skeleton. “The skeleton had 
completely lost all identity. It actually 
came from India and it was about the 
second last you could buy because 
they had begun an investigation there 
into bow they were being obtained. It 
turned om there was an exact paral- 
lel.fo the situation here in the 19th 
century when early anatomists 
obtained their specimens by getting 
destitute people bumped off.” 

Just as the fictional detectives in 
Barry Levinson’s slice of veriti - TV 
drama Homicide insist that their 
job is- about giving a voice to the 
dead, letting them speak, so Bor- 
land’s piece was about returning an 
identity to what had simply become 
a commodity, a product Working at 
the University of Glasgow, Borland 
established that the skeleton 
belonged to a 25-year-old Indian 
woman. She then went on to 
reconstruct the head which became 




Tfie material world: Gavin lUric’a 
‘Pimp’ (above) and Anthony 
Gormfey’s ‘SUB Faffing’ (inset) 

the focus of the work; the final 
piece was a bronze bust “You are 
used to associating bronze busts 
with commemorating the great and 
good but this was trying to do that 
for a complete unknown." 

The work at the Hayward was 
originally shown in an abandoned 
factory in Berlin. “It’s just a shadow 
that you could blow away. It relates 
to the fragility and vulnerability of 
the human situation and I felt dust 
was a fitting end.” But if Borland’s 
work is about letting the dead speak. 
Susan Hiller’s collection of 
artefacts, From the Freud Museum, 
seems to present a different 
dilemma. When James Joyce 


referred to history as a nightmare, 
he was pointing out that the prob- 
lem with the dead is not that they 
have been silenced, but that they 
never shut up. The mixture of found 
objects, artefacts, relics and text in 
the cabinet sets off a string of inter- 
minable associations. 

Moving through the gallery, you 
are faced with a mix of the startling 
and the unobtrusive. Cathy de Mon- 
chaux’s Graft is quiet to the point of 
almost disappearing. It seems 
strange to admit to being seduced 
and annoyed by a “thing”. In the late 
1980s, she produced lush objects 
constructed out of metals and velvet. 

From a distance. Graft looks like a 
series of shelves that offers the promise 
of being functional, of having some 
purpose. But on closer inspection, 
the finely detailed metal and sOk struc- 
ture turns out to be a tease -just dec- 
orative DIY- De Monchaux admits 
that the acceleration of contemporary 
life can make things difficult for artists. 
“The invention of everything has 
speeded up. You can make Doily the 
sheep or a mouse with an ear on its 
bade. I tbmk it makes it harder and 
harder to make things.” It’s an dis- 
turbing thought, but judging from the 
strange fruit on show at the Hayward, 
British artists have already marked out 
a space for the unlikely, the eccentric 
and the improbably beautiful. 

‘ Material Culture at the Hayward 
Gallery London, SE1. Booking: 
0171-960 4242. To 18 May 


W hen Spoonface Stein- 
berg was first broad- 
cast on Radio 4 in 
January this year, the response 
was staggering: the BBC logged 
over 20 0 calls praising the play, 
demanding repeats, wanting to 
know ifft was possible to buy it 
on tape. “I am a truck-driver." 
said one caller, keen to estab- 
lish his manly credentials, “and 
1 was in tears." There were 
reports of drivers pulling in at 
the side of the road, too moved 
to be safe in traffic. More than 
two months later the author. 
Lee Hall is still getting letters. 

On the; phone from New- 
castle. Hall is amazed: ‘it was 
a huge shock, because I was 
worried that people would 
think. ‘What's this, a kid talking 
about cancer for an hour?’... 
It's one of those things you can't 
legislate for." 

For those who didn't hear it. 
Spoonface Steinberg was an 
hour-long monologue spoken 
by a seven-year-old autistic girl 
dying of cancer (an utterly unaf- 
fected performance by 10-year- 
old Becky Simpson). Spoonface 
is an idiot savant, able to mul- 
tiply numbers instantly or tell 
you the day of the week of any 
date in history. She talks with a 
mixture of wisdom, innocence 
and stoicism about her impend- 
ing death, her parents' fragile 
relationship, grand opera, 
Hasidic theology and a host of 
other subjects. 

The degree of appreciation 
may have astonished Hall, but 
he must be getting used to 
astonishment. His first radio 
play, / Luv U Jimmy Spud, 
was, like Spoonface , an eccen- 
tric, intellectually eclectic and 
emotionally frank work, this 
time about a small boy coping 
with his father's cancer - the 
twist being that Jimmy is a 
trainee angeL 
It won him an Alfred 
Bradley Bursary, a Richard 
Imison Award, the Sony Award 
for best radio play of 1996, and 
a commission to write three 
more plays. (AD his plays so far 
have been commissioned by the 
producer Kate Rowland, who 


has been rewarded with pro- 
motion to head of radio drama 
for England.) 

The four plays were broad- 
cast through January under the 
general title God’s Country. 
Whether the phrase refers to 
childhood, to death or to Hall’s 
native Tyneside - themes com- 
mon to all four plays — is open 
to question. “A little bit of all of 
them,” Hall reckons. “1 was 
always interested in this idea of 
Tyneside as a post-industrial 
place... when those heavy 
industries broke down, where 
that leaves us" - a theme that 
gained in weight when he lived 
abroad (these definitively 
Geordic plays were mostly writ- 
ten in Greenwich Village). 

He was drawn to the idea of 
writing about children after 
working in youth theatres: “I 
was always fascinated by how, 
intellectually, the kid's had 
such a grasp of the problems 
they were having." At their 
best, the plays have an emo- 
tional power foreign to radio 
drama; at their worst, they 
can verge on the mawkish. 

That’s not the case with 
Hall’s other broadcast play. 
Gristle, the grim story of a sol- 
dier returning from Northern 
Ireland with his genitals blown 
off. (Hall contrasts it with the 
comparatively fight tone of his 
work about children and ter- 
minal disease.) Gristle shows 
how unsentimental Hall can 
be; it also shows what you might 
not have guessed, how far his 
mould-breaking plays are 
informed fay tbeatried tradition. 
Aversion of Ernst Toiler’s play 
Hinkemarm, which Hall first 
encountered when reading 
English at Cambridge, Gristle is 
now scheduled for performance 
at the Gate Theatre in London. 

Meanwhile, his first TV 
screenplay is about to start 
shooting a film is planned of 
Jimmy Spud: Spoonface Stein- 
berg is to be released on cas- 
sette; and the God’s Country 
scripts are to be published in 
book form. Truck-drivers 
everywhere should have their 
hankies ready. 
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Sweet lullaby 
of death 


Casualties of the 
classification wars 


CLASSICAL ECO / Harry Christophers Barbican Centre, London THEATRE The Censor / Surfing Finborough Theatre, London 
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A ntbonyNeilson earned himself the 
ZA title “Bad Boy Controversialist of 
# ^British Theatre" with works like 
Penetmtor , , a black, tense comedy about 
the land of homophobia that is the 
twisted product of repressed homosex- 
ual desires. That play, with its maniacal, 
knife-wielding squaddie and bis horrific 
tales of systematic tbuggay and non-coo- 
seosual buggery in the ranks, prompted 
one commentator to write that, while he 
was no fen of censorship, here was “a 
case fix selfcensorship” Cut toMrNefl- 
i- son’s latest drama, which focuses on a 
film censor and his relationship with a 
young female director who wants him to 
pass her hard-core movie. 

In Blue Murder, Peter Nichols recently 
produced a sharp comedy that pre- 
sented the old Lord Osmberlain's office, 
foils last days in 1967, as a farcical hotbed 

for precisely the kind of shenanigans and 
language it blue-pencilled in plays. But 
the piece wound up contending that the 
removal of censorship has been bad for 
artists, because restrictions are para- 
doxically freeing (a proposition surely 
truer, thou gh , of form than of content). 

Ne&ofl’s The Censor homes in on a sit- 
uation that might itself be the basis of a 
pom movie. Young, repressed, anally 
- retentive, unhappily manied-Scots cen- 
sor (an excellent Alastair Galbraith) is 
confronted by Miss Fontaine, a discon- 
certingly composed, attractive and. 
implacable female director (Raquel Cas- 
sidy). She’s determined to change his 
mind about banning bar film and, to that 
end, soon has her busy hands down his 
trousers. So for, so standard pom set-up. 
But Miss Rmtaine'assurcs us that these 
come-ons are also part of a more philo- 
sophical mission to make the censor see 
the “deeper human meaning” in the 
relentless sexual activity in her film. 

played behind prophylactic gauze and 


within a red neon frame, Neilson’s finely 
judged production, with its long, loaded 
pauses, brings out aU the comic tension 
and intensity ia the couple’s engagements 
- counter-pointed by short scenes of 
marital misery between the censor and 
his faithless wife. But, as the censor him- 
self says, it’s impossible to imagine Miss 
Fontaine anywhere except in his office. 
If her reality weren’t apparently vouched 
for in the end, you’d be tempted to inter- 
pret her as the fantasy projection of a 
man who has had to watch too much sex 
in coldly anatomical terms and who Is 
over-compensating with a daydream 
woman who can see entire CVs in the sex 
act “Could you teD that man's previous 
girlfriend was Asian and that the woman 
was brought up in care?”Easypeasy, Tm 
sure, if you knowwhat you're Looking fix. 

On the same bill as The Censer is 
Robert Young’s Surfing , a funny and 
mnuntingty touching piece about a young 
jilted woman who, messing around with 
her ex-lover’s computer, stumbles acci- 
dentally upon, and then into, his E-mail 
correspondence with another female 
friend. Pretending to be him, she starts 
communicating via the Internet with this 
unknown quantity and is eventually 
drawn into collaborating on erotic fan- 
tasy stories. This virtual relationship 
develops into an intuitively quasi-lesbian 
romance which, though the pair never 
meet, survives the discovery that neither 
is what the other believed In Lisa Gold- 
man’s staging, Lizzie McPhee plays both, 
skilfully shifting between eager northern 
openness and the refined heartache of 
maturity on a computer-screen set that 
resembles a dinky swimming pool 
To 26 Aprib ‘ Surfing * 7pm, The Censor’ 
SJOpm, Fuiborough Arms, 118 Fmbcrr- 
ougtRd, London SW10 (0171-2871281) 

Paul Taylor 
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The 
price of 

tobacco 

Stephen Howe asks 
if Britain boomed on 
the backs of slaves 


The Making of New Wforid Sfaueqe from the Baroque to 
the Modem, 1492-1800 by Robin Blackburn, Versa £25 

S lavery remains more ubiquitous in memory and 
culture than any other historical crime or tragedy. 
In recent weeks, we have seen Benlie Grant MP 
making passionate calls for the rite of a slave ship's 
wreck to be made a national memorial and Unking this 
discovery to his campaign for slaves’ descendants to be 
paid reparations. Jazz trumpeter Wynton Marsalis has just 
given the London premiere of Blood on the Fields, a musi- 
cal history of slavery in the US. The flow of imaginative 
treatments ranges from Alex Haley’s Roots and its influ- 
ential TV adaptation to novels byTbni Morrison and Caryl 
Phillips. Only the Holocaust, which still remains within 
Irving memory, arouses such deep emotion. 

It is a particular kind of slavery that continues to haunt 
us: the enslavement of Africans by Europeans in the New 
World between the 15th and 19th centuries. Almost all 
societies have at some time had some form of slavery. The 
greatest overview, Orlando Patterson’s Slavery and Social 
Death , enumerates more than 100 polities, ancient and 
modern, that were decisively dependent on it New World 
slavery and the transatlantic trade that fed it. though, were 
unique in their scale and probably their harshness. They 
were intertwined with racial ideologies that still poison 
every society they affected. And they transformed four 
continents - North and South America, Africa and Europe 
- as a central part of the birth of the modem world. 

Yet this vast theme has not, for decades, had a com- 
prehensive treatment Nearly all modem research deals 
with particular slave societies - above all the southern US. 
Almost no one has had the skills or nerve to survey the 
entire, ocean-wide, centuries-long process, treating the 
Englis h, French, Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish and other 
Atlantic slave systems together. Robin Blackburn’s book 
triumphantly fills this gap. He has been working back- 
wards: in his 1988 book The Overthrow of Colonial Slav- 
ery , he surveyed the end of the British, French and Span- 
ish slave systems. Now he delves back to their birth. 

The breadth of knowledge this requires is intimidat- 
ing enough. Yet more difficult is the question of tone. 
Much of the cultural afterlife of slavery involves the kind 
of emotion-laden “memory” which is at odds with accu- 
rate reconstruction. The uneasy hybridity between history 
and fiction in Haley’s Roots or (on a higher level) Mor- 
rison’s Be/oved is symptomatic. Slavery intersects with var- 
ious bitter contemporary disputes, especially in the US. 
Foolish and sometimes repugnant controversies have 
ensued over issues such as the role of Jews in the slave 
trade - in reality, minuscule. So have wild claims about 
numbers, with some African-American writers asserting 
that 200 million Africans were enslaved or killed and that 
any lower estimate is a racist evasion. (As if the real total 
of 12 to 15 million victims were not terrible enough.) 



Middle England's 


Slaves in Portuguese East Africa, drawn by Sir John Willoughby ki 'The Graphic’ mart? evans picture library 


Leaving such excesses aside, a division has opened 
between those who stress the sadism and suffering of 
Atlantic slavery, and those who emphasise the trade’s 
careful business rationality. The stoiy of slavery from one 
aspect resembles that of Auschwitz; from another, it is 
part of the history of entrepreneurship. 

Blackburn bandies all this coolly. There is no down- 
playing of the horrors, but there is none of the didacti- 
dsm-and little of the Marxism -one might expect from 
the editor of New Left Review. His most important and 
disturbing argument is that die evils of slavery were not 
mainly produced by state action, but by a mass of indi- 
vidual decisions. Although some Europeans condemned 
the enslavement of Africans from the start, remarkably 
few of those involved seem to have had moral qualms. 

Blackburn traces not only the way the trade developed, 
but the ideologies that justified it. This involves one of 
history’s great chicken-and-egg questions. Did European 
beliefs in Africans' natural inferiority arise to legitimate 
enslavement, or was slavery made possible by prior racist 


ideas? He rejects an eithefror answer, but underlines that 
both anti-black prejudices and supposed biblical justif- 
ications for slavery long preceded the Atlantic trade. 

Such views were always contested Blackburn therefore 
adds another disconcerting reflection: that slavery was 
avoidable. Both economic alternatives to its spread and 
moral critiques of its injustice were fully available at the 
time it became most extensive and brutaL New World slav- 
ery was central to the development of global modernity, 
but it need not have been so. 

Slavery was, he believes, crucial to the emergence of 
modem capitalism as welL Economic historians have 
tended to suggest that slavery and colonialism were mar- 
ginal to Britain's 18th-century prosperity and the Indus- 
trial Revolution, but Blackburn strongly argues that British 
industrialisation was decisively advanced by the exploit- 
ation of slave labour. So it might be thought a kind of 
poetic justice that many of the trade’s products -tobacco, 
sugar, rum - damaged the health of European consumers 
even as they destroyed the lives of African producers. 


Patrick Gale hears skeletons rattle 
as closet doors creak open 


Ina Land of Plenty to Tm Fears, Do&te 

T im Pears made his striking debut 
within die Place of Fallen Leaves , 
an evocation of a pastoral gni* 
hood almost Proustian m its fee detail. 
In a Land of Plenty displays a similar 
balance of historical and psychological 
cl arity against nostalgia. The purpose 
now is larger, however- a state-of-ibe- 
natkm novel, no less. • . 

- He begins in 1952, when Philistine 
industrialist Charles Freeman woos, 
beds and weds Mary, an unworldly 
poet Charles grows ever fetter and 
richer, Mary ever more distraite and 
alienated. They have four children. 
Simon is his father in duplicate, or at 
teas* seems that way as he follows him 

into the swelfeg family business. James 

rebels and becomes a reclusive photo- 


and hobnobs with their town’s criminal 
fraternity. Alice betrays her early aca- 
demic promise, dwindling into self- 
satisfied marriage to a local property 
magnate. % the novel's close, most 
have survived die Eighties, but suicide, 
murder, madness and market forces 
have polished off the rest. 

Perns is wilfully schematic, his pur- 
pose broadly signposted. The novel is 
set in an imaginary heart -of-England 
city in an archetypal “big ho use on the 
hiti” which comes to represent the char- 
acters’ besieged ideals and hopes for a 
brighter future. The family Freeman - 
the name carries a whiff of allegory - 
is extended by mar r iag e, love and kin- 
ship so as to encompass most aspects 
of late-20th-centuxy Britain. 

Alternative culture is vividly repre- 
sented by cousin Zoe, the bookish 
hippy who ends up galvanising her 
grandmother’s cinema as an artistic 
oasis, a thriving business and a focus for 
protest politics. Alice marries a 
brother’s Pakistani classmate, who pro- 
ceeds to exact a discreet economic 
revenge on the family that once 
snubbed him. She moves into the 
household of a lesbian friend from uni- 
versity, who tries to bully Simon out of 
his capacious closet The cook’s daugh- 
ter is raised as Alice’s sister, thus link- 
ing the family by marriage to the 
gardener’s West Indian brother-in-law 
- and so on. 

We encounter beatnik poetry, flower 
power, industrial action, the women’s 
movement, Thatcherism, Greenham- 
styie protest, foodyism, a rave, drugs, 
voluntary single motherhood, alter- 
native medicine, two recessions, a 
boom, a bankruptcy - even a charac- 
ter in a persistent vegetative state. This 
is a family to which everything happens. 
And why not? Cultural history is as 
good a motor as any for powering a 
family saga. 

There is a faintly embarrassed plea- 
sure in recognition -be it of one’s chfld- 


£16.99 ' - | 

hood toys and preoccupations or oftbe 
past decade’s posturing excess -. but: 
recent history is not an enthia Hai g rea d. 

We know all its punch tines in advance. 
Schematic narratives arerarctyexcK- 
ing, since they discourage identification 
with the characters and hinder those 
characters’ ability to develop : 

much verisimilitude. 

Novelists' strengths ore often beet 
illustrated when they battle against such 
self-imposed restraints as a convoluted 
time scheme or an insensitive narrator. 

And Tun Pears’s humanity is imprest* 
ible.Fbr him, -Jflyeans of British history 
is tittle more than an ipviefcfy plot 
device. What plainly fascinates him, as 
vnthIn7hePt^cfFoBenteaves*T&1te 10 
unpredictable dynamics of a famdy and 


together while threatening to break 
members’ spirits. Tfcmblc things happen, 
rifts are opened. Wood is shed, but the 
family heals Us wounds (or dan^inously 
chooses to ignore them) and, hjitra-like, 
grows new limbs. 

Pears’s political allegory is mow suc- 
cessful in this area. It shows a family, 
like a nation, suffering blow after blow, 
surviving, because thin is all families 
and nations can do, and. with the pas- 
sage of healing time, coming to refash- 
ion those blows as intimate folklore. 

Charles Freeman b a wonderful cre- 
ation, as memorable a monster as 
Nancy Mitford’s version of Lord 
Redesdale. Huge in every sense, he 
cheerfully tramples on wife and child- 
ren with a glass of claret in one hand 
and a chequebook in the other. Hei wife ! J| 

is a delight as well A ravishingly beau- 
tiful manic deprrssivc. she wifi smuggle 
the children out of school one day to 
enjoy an ilHcii seaside jaunt orto stand 
in die rain admiring rainbows, then 
retreat for days on end writing fevered 
poetry behind a locked door. 

It is a pity that Pears does not lavish 
equal attention on each of the children. 
Evidently he was half-way into the Six- 
ties when he realised economies would 
have to be imposed if the book was not 
to become a leviathan. We see noth- 
ing, therefore^ of the thoughts of 
Robert, the dark destroyer of the piece, 
and Pears seems similarly fearful of 
entering the minds of Simon, the bluff, 
camp eccentric - who is played chiefly 
for laughs - or of Natalie the lodger, a 
stereotypical dyke. 

The emotional and narrative weight 
comes to lie with James, not least 
because we know that something hor- 
rendous is going to befall him. His is 
the subtlest portrait because it makes 
no attempt to charm. It's an acute de- £ 
tineation of the disatisfaction and w 
insecurity to which so many middle 
children are heir, and a moving biog- 
raphy of an oddball not-quitc-artisL 


Independent choice: 


I The brooder of suburbia 


Fiction’s coming home By Chris Savage King 


Michael Arditti sinks into an indigo mood 


S pring is heralded in publishing by an 
outbreak of novels with watercolour 
covers and mild titles. Their themes are 
downbeat: divoroe; bed death; have we done 
the best thing for the children?; is that all 
there is? The implied effect is of a soothing 
pastille, but these products are not 
indistinguishable. 

Gillian White’s Chain Reaction (Orion, 
£16.99) is structured in segments, using the 
bright idea of a house-buyers’ chain. 
Assorted locales and very different lives 
collide as everyone relocates. There’s Irene, 
a feisty pensioner about to be turfed into an 
old people’s home with the help of a 
daughter who talks like a government form. 
Joy and Vernon are pillars of neat Eighties 
aspiration, until one is driven to murder. 

The Middletons are an unassum ing brood 
until their son is done on a trumped-up rape 
charge. In her anatomy of criminal injustice 
and media hysteria. White is impassioned, 
but never lets up on satire. 

A bunch of aristocrats and their flunkies 
are juxtaposed with a vegetating rock star 
and his tough rock chic. Belle. Chain 
Reaction draws clever comparisons between 
status-led dynasties, and the culpability of 
new and old wealth. In her poignant and 
hilarious portrait of the adorable nitwit 
Arabella, and Janice the “subnormal” rape 
victim. White illustrates how irregularity is 
fiercely policed in the poor but allowed to 
run free among the privileged. 

She has a remarkable empathy with a rich 
cast of characters. Her broad but sure 
brushstrokes are stingingly accurate. 
Melodramatic, and with a generous sweep. 
Chain Reaction doesn’t deserve its dreary 
coven a Next Casuals woman walking away 
from a mansion. It’s as if the publishers have 
acquired a hot property whose true worth is 
completely lost on them. 
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Pick of the week 

Chain Reaction by Giflian White 

Deborah Moggach’s Close Relations 
(Heinemann, £15.99) focuses more 
traditionally on the middle classes in crisis. 

A formulaic tale of three sisters is given a 
brisk respray of modernity. So Dad gets 
heart trouble and responds tty taking up with 
a young blade nurse. Grandpa and grandson 
-with their new friends - bump into each 
other at The Fridge. Maggie, the tomboy of 
the trio, has a lesbian awakening, and the 
spinster sister- a hackneyed arriietype - 
gets her married lover’s job. 

Moggach is a capable example of English 
fine writing, if that’s what you like. While 
she can achieve poetic resonance, her 
tendency is to pull herself together and trip 
along into a breezier style. She often reverts 
to shorthand: streets are like “a Frank Capra 
movie”, a hunky blacksmith is “Lawrentian”, 
while the sisters - inevitably - are 
“Chekhovian”. 

For all the contemporary whiz, the novel’s 
conclusion is strangely old-fashioned. The 
women finish pretty well as they started, 
living in a Nineties commune. Most of the 
men are philandering scoundrels of eaHHigh 
or “weak” hues. It’s probably time for 
writers to come up with a new angle on the 
“all men are bastards theme”, beyond the 
adultery dirge- 

Male domestic fiction comes in the form 
of Adrian Mourby's The Four of Us (Hotider 


& Stoughton, £17.99). The men in this novel 
are blustery and hesitant in the expression of 
their sexual urges. David, a kindly academic, 
is married to Helena - deeply into her 
children, and God, and with a fondness for 
Edwardian nightgowns. Enter the exuberant 
Millie, a mean wielder of an electric drill, 
and prone to hearty exclamations. She’s the 
kind of mate in a skirt that a certain type of 
Englishman finds a merciful relief from the 
troubling mysteries of womanhood. 

There’s a bit of bed-hopping and some 
worrisome complications about careers and 
loyalties, but essentially this is a celebration 
of the good life, which remains so. It’s a 
chamber piece, and the tone is autnnmal 
But Mourby manages some nice epiphanies 
on nature and mortality. 

A twilight love story set in an old people’s 
home is certainly an unusual idea. This isn’t 
the gruesome place Irene in Chain Reaction 
is headed for, though. In Zita Adamson’s 
Second Chances (Sceptre, £17.99) The Pines 
is more like a hotel, with “a drawing-room 
rather than a TV lounge" and nice young 
women on hand to fix your hair. 

Claire meets Peter. They go for walks, 
they go to a music festival Romance 
blooms, sort of. Claire acts with all the 
tremulousness of an Anita Brookner heroine 
on tranquillisers. The fey snobbery and the 
strained gentility are flecked with 
unintentional humour “He had nice teeth, 
she noticed Straight and almost certainly his 
own.” 

Dictionaries of physical frailty, Claire and 
Peter have a miserable marriage apiece 
behind them; you cannot help but wish them 
welL But there comes a point when you niyi 
wonder if Zita Adamson has confused the 
evocation of tedium with the thing itself; and 
begin to ponder the futility of sentences that 
go: “It had rained the previous day as well 
as the day before that ...” 

Is there no end to laborious realism? Only 
Gillian White in Chain Reaction shows any 
awareness that novels should be about 
anything else except writing stuff down and 
giving it a shape. There is something 
doughtily British about this go rin g collection. 
You don’t enter a different dimension, you 
aren't transported, you aren’t required to 
th i n k — yqn just sit down and have a enp of 
tea and biscuits. ' 


T he title of a book may no more 
indicate Its content than its 
cover. Yet by calling his first col- 
lection of short stories Love 
Tone, Hanif Kureishi appears to be 
mapping out a territory midway 
between Love In die Time of Cholera 
and Love In A Cold Climate - mar- 
rying Marquez’s depiction of a decay- 
ing culture to Nancy Mitford’s tart 
exploration of British mores. 

KureishPs eye for the 
Zeitgeist is as sharp as ever 
(although its blind spot is 
an irritating tendency to 
define people by decades). 

With his finger on the 
pulse of society - and the 
rest of bis hand on more 
intimate parts of the 
anatomy — he extends the 
themes of romantic, racial 
and cultural alienation 
familiar from his previous 
work. Three of the stories 
centre on Asian experi- 
ence in post-war Britain, 
two of these on the mixed- 
race families familiar from 
The Buddha of Suburbia. 

“We’re Not Jews” is a per- 
suasive account of racism 
both overt and ingrained, 
and “With Your longue 
down My Throat” a cross- 
cultural variant on the clas- 
sic plot of twins divided at 
birth. The third story, “My 
Son the Fanatic”, is a com- Lord o 

pelting portrait of a taxi- 
driver’s despair as his son 
is lost to Mami e fundamentalism. 
Faced with the boy’s mindless attack 
on his Western values (symbolised by 
a fondness for pork pies), the father 
betrays his principles and fights back. 

Apart from “The Thle of The 
Turd”, an Irvine Wfelsh-like scatalog- 
ical fantasy of disrupting a middle- 
class meal, the stories focus on 
male-female relationships. Tb judge 
by those depicted, the titular colour 
is not lapis lazuli but an inky blue- 
black. The gulf between the sexes is 
bridged only in. the first story, “Ina 
Blue Time”, where Roy, a would-be 
film, director, discards his adolescent 


Lave in a Blue Time by Hand 
Kureishi, Faber & Faber, £8.99 

self and accompanies his wife to an 
antenatal class. Other husbands 
casually hit their wives as they reach 
orgasm, work at nights to avoid 
them, cheat on them, or simply run 
off. Elsewhere, the inevitable death 
of passion compels a couple to com- 
mit their love-making to film. 




Lord of the flyblown: Hanif Kureishi 


The story which best epitomises 
the collection is “Nighttight”, in 
which a man whose world is disin- 
tegrating has sex once a week in a 
basement with a woman he inter- 
viewed for a job. They meet without 
drink or music (always a vital force 
in KurcishTs world), barely able to 
see each other and never speaking 
each other’s names. As soon as she 
leaves - in a cab she has kept wait- 
ing- he starts to masturbate. 

This lack of connection is typical 
of Kureishfs protagonists. Several 
are unemployed, while able to afford . 
a rich pharmaceutical life. Of those 


in work, the majority are thirty- 
something me^a types at the bullshit 
end of the artistic spectrum: com- 
mercials directors, TV scriptwriters, 
photographers. Their work is second- 
rate and second-hand: the director 
repackages Bergman or Fellini; the ^ 
scriptwriter expropriates an Asian 
girl’s experience; the photographer 
snaps the couple having sex. Only the 
drug dealers enjoy job satisfaction, 
making their deliveries as 
routinely as milkmen. 

The most powerful 
expression of this spiritual 
malaise is the final story, 
“The Flies”, an absurdist 
fable with shades of Sartre 
and Kafka that portrays 
the pestilential forces of 
Iate*20th-cenluiy life and in 
particular the doying com- 
mitments of marriage and 
domesticity, as aplague of 
rav aging insects. Otherwise, 
apart from ah unnecessar- 
ily obfuscating narrator in 
“With Your Tbngue Down 
My Throat", Kureishi 
eschews literary devices in ^ 
favour of direct statement 
and uncluttered narrative. 

The result js prose which 
- has immense immediacy 
but lacks resonance. 

In one of his rare ana- 
lytical passages, Kureishi 
comes dose to encapsu- 
lating his theme when 
Laura, a disillusioned 
drummer, despairs of . a 
London “full of drugged, useless 
people who didn’t listen to one 
another but merely thought all the 
time of how to distract themsdves”. 
With a disarmingly light touch, be 
highlights some of our major dilem- 
mas: bow to prevent our post-Sixties 
freedom degenerating into hedo- - 
nism; how to maintain both our 
sense of ourselves and our commi t- a 
mem to others, and bow to maintain T 
-personal and social morality without 
resorting to the fundamentalist fal- 
lacy. By his unblinking, unblinkered 
witness, he makes a forceful contri- .*• 
bntion to our firt-des&clc debate. ^ 


k - - 
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Old mash 
or crisp 
fries? Oliver 
Taplin 
seeks the 
perfect 
recipe for 
serving up 
Homer's 
epic voyage 
to modern 
readers 



Nauslcaa, princess of 
the Phaeacians, who in 
Book VI of the Odyssey 
meets the shipwrecked 
Odysseus while doing 
the washing with her 
maids. She helps hhn, 
introduces him to her 
parents and even 
hopes to wed him - but 
he soon sets sail again 
MARY EVANS PICTIWE 
LI BRAKY 


Tasting the tang of the surf 


The Odyssey by Homer, translated 
by Robert fogies. Viking, £25 


T owards the close of Derek 
Walcott’s poetic master- 
piece Omeros , the spirit of 
Homer appears to the nar- 
rator and shows him the golf-course 
developers and their like tormented 
in the volcanic sulphur pits of St 
Lucia, like the damned souls in 
Dante's Inferno. Die Walcott-nar- 
rator admits that he hasn’t read the 
epics properly (“Forget the gods]” 
Omeros growls, “and read the 
rest”), but then breaks into a mut- 
tered rhapsody: “When I was a 
boy/your name was as wide asa bay, 
as 1 walked along the curled brow 
of the surf ... Master, I was the 
freshest of ail your readers ” 

That is the point: Homer always 
has fresh readers. Every generation 
needs a new translation, but these 
days one seems to come every five 
years. According to George Steiner, 
in his excellent Penguin anthology 
of Homer in English, there have 
been a dozen complete English 
Homers since the War. 

Many of Homer’s major trans- 
lators have had a go at both epics, 
nearly always the Iliad first, and id 
nearly every case critics have rated 
the Odyssey less successful. Robert 
Eagles published his Iliad in 1990, 
yet this new Odyssey seems to me 


to be remarkably consistent, not 
only in metre and tone, but afcn in 
its high quality. like his Iliad, it 
comes in a beautifully produced 
hardback, with a superb introduc- 
tion by Bernard Knox. It is mar- 
keted as the best thing since 
Alexander Pope diced heroic coup- 
lets. So is it? 

There is only one way, I thinly to . 
test a new translation, and that is., 
to spot-check a single passage 
across a range of versions. Dus is 
admittedly like testing chela by 
sampling a potato cooked by each 
- it may be unrepresentative, but it 
can be very revealing. I have 
plucked three lines from the scene 
where Phemius, the resident poet 
on Ithaca, has been ringing about 
the troubles the Greeks have had 
getting home from *froy. - 

Penelope, whose husband has 
still, of course, not made it, is 
upset She tells Phemius to choose 
something eke from his repertoire. 
But the yoirag Tfclemachus takes- . 
. issue with his mother- His rebuke 
includes the three' lines which, as 
literally as I can manage, say: 

“It is no reason to be indignant 
with him that he sings of the bad 
fete of the Danaoi, because people 
always praise more whatever song 
comes round its listeners as the 

newest.” 

The only translator I know who 


produced an Odyssey radically dif- 
ferent from his Iliad was the first 
Robert Chapman’s lUad (1598- 
16li) is cast in massy, 14-sy liable 
lines; his Odyssey (1614) is in much 
smoother, 10-syllable lines: 

Not is tbisimD to biame that the reptdres/ 
Tbe Greeks make homeward sings, for his 
fresh Muse/ Men sUD most celebrate that 
sings most newts. 

Die word-order may be strained; 
but applying tbe potato test 1 love 
the sense of a prolific vegetable 
never tasted before, straight from 
Sir Wfclter Raleigh’s sea chest The 
two Restoration versions by John 
Ogflby and Thomas “Leviathan” 
Hobbes were edipsed by the scin- 
tillating Itiad of Pope (1715-20) - 
as Steiner rightly says, “Pope’s 
main detractors have been those 
who have notread him” But Pope’s 
Odyssey (1725) is a pot-boiler, and 
our. sample caught him (or one of 
his assistants) on a bad day: • 

Nor blame scsere his cbo**/WnWingthe 
G reci an woes with. hup and voiced For 
novel lays attract our ravish’d caxtj But old. 
tbe mind wilh inattention hears. 

As well as the warbling harp, the 
inattentive line is mere padding to 
fill out the couplet This dish may 
be served In the shape of a swan. 


but in feet it is made of old mash. 

William Gowper produced his 
translation “into English Blank 
Verse” (1791) in reaction against 
the inventive artifice of Pope. Like 
a wholemeal bread advert, Cowper 
claims “I have omitted nothing; 1 
have invented nothing”: 

No fruit is his, if the disastrous fate/ He 
ring o< the Achuans, for the song/ Wins ever 
from the bearers mast applause/ That has 
been least in use. 

That last, lame phrase is baked 
spud with no butter. 

The 19th centrny, supposed to be 
the great age of classical education 
in Britain, produced no great 
Homers (though William Morris's 
Odyssey is not bad). The most 
telling turn was the highly popular 
Odyssey of Butcher and Lang 
(1879) and tbe Iliad of Lang, Leaf 
and Myers (1882 -note the roll-call 
surnames). These are in the prose 
of XhcAuthorised Version ; Homer 
becomes an honorary member of 
tbe Established Church. 

The reactions against this style in 
the first half of the 20th century 
were nearly a0 translations into 
plain adventure-novel prose: 
WHD Rouse, I A Richards, TE 
Shaw (manly initials, now). 

AD of these are, in their differ- 
entways, British institutional cook- 


ing, whether clerical, military, par- 
liamentary or academic boiled 
until all the flavour is gone. The 
culmination is tbe best-selling Pen- 
guins of E V Rieu (1946-50). which 
now read like a contribution to tbe 
post-war ration-book economy: 
“We cannot blame Phemius if he 
chooses to sing of the Danaans' 
tragic fete, for it is always the lat- 
est song that an audience applauds 
the most.” 

Something worthy came, at last, 
from the US in the third quarter of 
the century. In tbe contest between 
the long, careful lines of Rich- 
mond Lattimore and Robert 
Fitzgerald's pungent blank verse, 
many would agree with Steiner 
that Lattimore wins for the Iliad, 
which he translated first, while 
Fitzgerald’s Odyssey (also done 
first) is triumphant. Lattimore has 
a certain lilt, like a touch of mint: 

There is nothing wrong in his singing tbe 
ad return of tbe Daman/ People, sorely, 
always give more applause to that song/ 
which is the latest to circulate among tbe Iis- 


But Fitzgerald k unbearably crisp 
and vivid: 

Here is no reason for r e pno ofe to sing tbe 
news of tbe Danaans! Men like best a song 
that rings like morning on the air. 


Lightly sauteed in fine olive oil. 
but with a truffle garnish. Die 
morning simile is added, and is 
more Insh, perhaps, than Homeric. 

Robert Fagles is from the same 
school as Lattimore and Fitzgerald 
- an Ivy-League professor who is 
also a poet. I think he is consciously 
concerned to be more easy-going 
than Lattimore. but more con- 
scientious than Fitzgerald: 

Why fault the bard if be sings of the 
ArgjvcS' harsh fate?/ It's always the latest 
song, the one that echoes last/ in ihr listen- 
ers’ can. that people praise the most. 

It’s good. Making lelemachus's 
reproach into a question works 
well. It is the kind of stylistic turn 
that Rigles tikes: the most obvious 
is his use of repetition, as in “oth- 
ers, so many others, died there 
too”, a few lines after this passage. 

The colloquialisms, such as “it’s” 
and “people” are no problem to ray 
ear, though “the latest song” may 
be a bit close to tbe cliche of “the 
latest hit”. Pulling in the other 
direction are the slightly quaint 
touches such as “bard” or the plural 
“ears”. And “that echoes last” is 
unhappily ambiguous. The metre is 
fluent and speakabie. but tends to 
boil down to blank verse with the 
odd extra syllable to make it hop. 
Golden, crispy, low-fat fries? 


So, perfectly good though it is, 
I am not clear that Fagles is my 
“best buy" rather than Walter 
Shewring, published in Oxford’s 
Worlds Classics series in 1980. 
One reason why this translation 
has attracted less attention than it 
should is that it is printed as 
crowded prose on small pages with 
poor paper. Prose would seem to 
be a fundamental betrayal of 
Homer, but Shewring's is a crafted, 
musical, lustrous prose. Suppose 
that it came on fine paper and 
arranged in lines, like this: 

If Phcmins sings of tbe snows of the 
Danaans/ that is in oo way bl am e w orthy for 
men/ will applaud most eagerly whatever 
song/ falls freshest on the listening ear. 

The turns of phrase are deft: 
“sings of the sorrows", “applaud 
most eagerly”, and, above all, 
“whatever song falls freshest” - so 
much more dewy than “the one that 
echoes last”. I would give Shewring 
to the freshest of Homer's readers. 

Fagles' translation puts me in 
mind of an executive jogging in 
Central Park. It is fit, fluent, con- 
fident. urbane - and routine. In the 
era of Harrison, Heaney and W&J- 
cott, I yearn for an Odyssey that 
paces - and sometimes runs - 
along an unspoilt sea shore by “the 
curled brow of the surf”. 



Sorted for whiz 

Robert Crawford flies high with the Pope and the Crow 


The School Bag edited by Seamus Heaney and 
Ted Hughes, fober &fober, £20 hardback; 
£12.99 paperback • * 


W ith its tangerine and blue coyer, 
this anthology has an add-housey 
look to it “Expect raving poets,” . 
seems to be the message - “here be 
visions.” On the whole, this is just what the 
book, a foDow-up to Heaney and Hughes’s 
1982 gathering The Rattle Bag , defiveis. 
Especially in its opening sections there is a 
' . constant sense of voyaging into the Other, 
of poetry as a powerful form of alien 
abduction. 

The juxtaposition of poems encourages 
this luxurious tightheadedness. So 
Marianne Moore’s “A Grave”, ending 
“neither with volition nor consciousness”, 
tips the reader into the hallucinatory 
aquarium of Samuel Tfcyior Coleridge’s 
“The Ancient Mariner”. Poetry at school 
has seldom been so dangerous. 

Some teachers, finding this volume in 
their pupils’ schoolbags, may be a little _ 
bothered. It has scant introduction, and no 
contextual notes. It teBs you the poet’s 
name and the date erf itbe poem, then lets 

you get on with things. Though there are 

significant groupings of poems in the 
anthology, dealing with such topics as love, 
nature, drink and loss, you have to work 
out what these groupings are because no 
signposts are given. What’s here is just 
poetry - take it or leave it 
This is.poetiy the way poets like it It 
isn’t translated into explanation or 
weighed down by managerial prose. Like 
the ocean, it just is- So the reader has to 
navigate as weli as he or she can among 
600 pages of swirling waves sei up py these 
two masters. The poems (only one by each 
poet) are set out in complete defiance of 
chronology and geography, so that part of 
the reading experience involves casting 

oneself oir the waters, allowing oneself to. > 

gg with the flow. ■ . , 

This is a fine experience for those with 
an inclination fbrpoetry, but many pupils. 


I The graffiti of my mind 
tell me that Hughes is a 
Satanic Majesty ...f 



«... and Heaney is Pope 
Seamus, making the sick 
whole again f 


teachers and other readers may find 
themselves out of their depth. Being at sea 
is a good thing, and a powerfully educative 
experience. Yet it is the hardest thing to 
justify in terms of the National 
Curriculum. What is evident even in the 
book’s title, and in Heaney’s page-long 
foreword, is a tension between this book’s 
function as as an anthology fax everyday 
use in schools (“Take out your boob, 
class”) and the sense in which it is an 
instrument for the schooling of poets 
(“Sing, Muse!”)- 

Tbe editors haven’t sought to resolve that 
tension. This means that what they have 
.. produced looks in one way like a very old- 
fashioned schoolbook whose poets are 
occasionally elderly, but nearly always dead. 

In another way, it looks like a wonderful 
text for an advanced creative writing class, 
where all the readers will respond to the 
stimulating imaginative patterns that 
Heaney and Hughes have set up. They 
rearrange and disrupt the canon so that 
tbe translated Gaelic of Cathal BuTMac 
Giolla Ghunns precedes tbe Scots of 
Burns’s ‘Thm o’ Shanter", and Ezra Pound 
meets the Great Silkie of Skule Skerrie. 
Whoopee! 

This unresolved tension between poetry 
for schools and a school for poets makes it 
hard to see The School Bag taking over 
secondary classrooms. It is too quirky, and 
demands too much imaginative effort Yet, 
'if the test of a good anthology is the low 
number of duds it contains, then Hughes 
and Heaney score virtually 100 per cent 
This is a very high-voltage book, crammed 
with poetic intensity, and edited with a 
flair that allows Dylan Thomas's “Fern 
HUP to graze against Sorley MacLean’s 
“HaDaig”. 

The presence of translated Gaelic, Old 
Eng lish and Welsh material alongside 
poems m Scots and in English from 
Britain, Ireland, America, Canada and 
Australasia (but not Africa or India) is 
richly revealing. There is still a sense of 
England as the principal wellspring, but 


ooe that has been magnificently defiled 
and enhanced by other languages and 
other national traditions. 

The graffiti of my mind tell me Hughes 
is a Satanic Majesty, the Bard of Crow, 
whose maimers are tearing off heads: 
Heaney is Pope Seamus, making the sick 
whole again with a benign yet demanding 
twinkle. Hughes’s England is deep and 
pikey; Heaney’s Ireland mixes bog and 
aerial s hin m gs. Yet eacb is a poet who has 
tried to remake himself, and who has kept 
up a sense of poetry as an exploratory 
medium. A sense of energetic and 
continual realignment permeates this 
book, creating something of a daze in the 
reader; but a good, vatic daze. 

Nationality and chronology blur as 
Alexander Pope is followed by John 
Berryman, yet throughout one is aware 
both of nations and of castings adrift from 
them. The Poet Laureate’s sense of the 
sea-gut isle meets the correcting 
imagination of the Irish bard. 

Hardly any other anthology can be 
misted to deliver the poetic goods as 
reliably or as riskily as tins one. Yes, the 
editors were right to include William 
McGonagall’s immortal poem about ‘The 
Railway Bridge of the SflvTy lay”; yes, they 
were right to juxtapose tbe erotic cascades 
of Hopkins’s “Inversnaid” with Spenser’s 
more stately and licit “Prothalamion” But 
surely the version of “Sir Patrick Spens” 
they chose, with the King “drinking at tbe 
wine". lacks the potency of the version that 
Robert Rost loved, in which “The King sits 
in Dunfermline toun. Drinking the blude- 
reid wine"? 

I missed tbe presence of Le$ Murray, of 
Walter Scott and Robert Louis Stevenson. 

I wondered if poetry was quite as un- urban 
as this book would suggest. Fd have liked 
some poets under the age of 70. 

Ultimately, though, anthologies should 
be judged more by their contents than by 
their exclusions. Heady, visionary, and 
voyaging, this one is a winner. But it's for 
the ocean voyage, not for the classroom. 


SUMMERTIME 
AND THE VIOLENCE 
IS SWARMING 



“Gripping plot, great characters 

and ironic humour” 

Cosmopolitan 
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Paperbacks 


By Emma Hagestadt and Boyd Tonkin 


Blues in 


Becoming a Mother by Kate 
Mosse (Virago, £7.99). 

Pregnant women are suckers 
when it comes to Baby Liu 
consuming the Boots mother 
and baby catalogue with a 
seriousness usually reserved for 
Melanie Klein. This series of 
anecdotes on the pregnant 
state, largely compiled from 
the tea tables of south-east 
London, shows its author no 
better informed than your 
average NCT-card-hoiding 
mum. Not that this will put 
readers off: sensible advice on 
pain relief, midwives and 
Vitamin K is interspersed with 
tips on surviving hospital 
cuisine (Marmite sandwiches 
under the bed) and marital 
breakdown (ditto). As Kate 
Mosse braves the choppy 
waters of the birthing-pool with 
Lee, Fran and Sasha, first-time 
mums be wanted. These “real 
life" birth stories (like 
epidurals and new slippers) 
only really make sense when 
ir's all too late. 


lines: NO. Wedding organiser 
Llewelyn-Bowen gets to grips 
with wedding announcements 
(how to style divorced, 
widowed and separated 
parents), seating plans (where 
to put great-aunt Effie) and the 
terrors of the free-wheeling 
cherry tomato. Sections on dvil 
weddings, Jewish weddings and 
male members (ie ushers) 
make this book as useful for 
COUples pl anning a s mall 

reception as for those intent on 
a Hello! centrefold spread. 


Dirty Hicks by Michael Dibdin 
(Faber, £5.99). Karen Parsons 


lives out by the Oxford ring 
road and listens to Richard 


Debntfs Wedding Guide, The 
Planning and Etiquette of a 
Modern Wedding by Jacqueline 
Llewelyn-Bowen (Headline, 
£8.99).*From the ermine-clad 
folk at Debretfs, some 
surprisingly down-to-earth 
advice on planning for the Big 
Day. Good food good drink, 
and chairs for the grannies: 
YES. Heart-shaped canapes, 
artificial flowers and receiving 


road and listens to Richard 
Gayderman records. Alison 
Kraemer sings in a madrigal 
group and owns a house in the 
Dordogne. The novel’s 
narra tor, a deliciously nasty 
EFL teacher, lives in Botley 
and ends up poking them both. 
Michael Dibdin’s reissued 
Oxford thriller may feature a 
traditional cast of OUP editors, 
waspish dons and precocious 
schoolgirls, but owes more to 
Martin Amis than Colin 
Dexter. As the social climbing 
and dinner parties get out of 
hand, so do the punting 
accidents and trips to dodgy 
moat houses. Funny and 
readable, Dibdin traces the 
road from the “arctic wastes” 
of Kidlington to the bosky 
reaches of the Banbury road 
with enviable precision. 


Odd Man Ont by Maityn 
Harris (Pavilion, £12.99). If the 
poncy notion of “collected 
journalism” sticks in the craw 
(it would have done for Martyn 
Harris), make an exception for 
this scintillating mix of articles. 
A graduate of Paul Barker’s 
New Society - that nursery for 
first-class troublemakers - 
Harris took bis genius for 
slaying sacred cows to the 
Telegraph. In that unlikely 
home, he flourished. Spendidly 
acerbic features, columns and 
profiles (eg a notorious set-to 
with Lauren Bacall) give way, 
in a shocking shift of gear, to 
bulletins on his cancer and 
chemotherapy. The wit, the 
clarity, the hatred of hype or 
gush survive; the emotions 
deepen as “the gossamer stuff 
of ambition and money and 
possessions falls away”. Martyn 
Harris died last October; he 
never wrote a dull sentence, or 
a dishonest one. 


Roz Kaveney 
discovers the 
quiet genius of 
jazz whose work 
put Duke Ellington 
in the limelight 


Lush Lfe a biography of Bily 
Strayhom by David Hajdu, Granta, 
£16.99 ■ 




J 
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The BBC News General 
Ejection Guide edited by . 
Richard Bailey (HarperColiins, 
£5.99). Why not boycott TV 
and radio and read this Jucid 
primer by Auntie's finest 
(Snow, Oakley, Jay et al)? 
Facts, figures, all The Ishoos 
and some damn fine trivia: in 
Cambridgeshire South, the 
presenter of One Mon and HU 
Dog stands for the Referendum 
Party. Did someone mention 
Barking (Labour majority 7,180)? 


Audiobooks 



P roducer Julian Hale uses 
the two-bour, two-cassette 
set in a highly creative way in 
dramatising Icon's popular 
Beginners’ introductions to key 
figures and big issues. Each of 
the first three titles - 


Buddhism For Beginners (with 
Saeed Jaffrey), Jung For 
Beginners (with Simon Callow) 
and MachiaveOi For Beginners 
(with Derek Jacobi); all Icon 
Audio, £9 .99 - is a compelling 
mix of biography, assessment, 
explanation and extracts. 

But the real test comes with 
Postmodernism Fbr Beginners 
(with Richard Appignanesi). 
“You have to be willing to join 
in the game,” Michele Roberts 
says of the Postmodern noveL 
“Have your hand grabbed, be 
dragged into the maze, relax, 
tango, and be tickled”. The 
tape, arch and ironical, works 


in the same way. “But how can 
Heisenberg be so sure about his 
uncertainty principle?” runs 
one aside. It's a more 
demanding listen than the 
others, but worth the effort to 
acquire a crude mental map of 
how Foucault and Fukuyama, 
cyberspace and counterfeit 
culture, relate. Don’t desp air if 
you think it's all meaningless 
twaddle, because the tape is 
sealed with a kiss. It concludes: 
“the only cure for 
Postmodernism is the incurable 
illness of romanticism”. 


S ome make pacts with the devil 
and some of us make pacts wfcfc 
our friends; it is not clem which 
is the more destructive. No one, least 
of all Duke Ellington, ever wished 
Billy Strayhom any harm. Ellington 
was a substitute for Strayhom's inad- 
equate bully of a father. He took the 
talented young composer and 
arranger as an extra son. Yet Stray- 
hom is hardly remembered, save for 
one song - much of his best work is 
misremembered as Ellington's. Now 
Ellington was a giant, and even the 
people they love most get hidden by 
giants’ shadows. David Hajdu's bio- 
graphy succeeds in rescuing Billy 
Strayhom from mDd obscurity, but 
Ellington - the patriarch Ellington 
with the raffishness of the Cotton 
Gub in Harlem behind him - looks 
over the book, colossally. 

Jazz is a collaborative enterprise, 
to be sure, but there are people with 
talent, and people with talent and 
charisma, too. For black jazz to be 
recognised as art in racist American 
society, it had to become a com- 
modity as welL America values what 
is paid for. So jazz needed salesmen. 

Ellington was a salesman of genius 
and his inspiration never ran dry for 
long. Strayhom was not the only tal- 
ented person to find himself circling 
Ellington, never quite able to escape. 
He was, however, perhaps the most 
talented, the one who might have 
been something else. 

Strayhom was a bright Pittsburgh 
kid with talent and a term of music 
school; he had written a Geishwin- 
plus-Stravinsky concerto for piano 
and wind, and then reflected that 
perhaps the world was not crying out 
for a black working-class composer 



BHfe Holiday records ‘Strange Run* to .1939. She and Ellington feature In Michael Deminas rich hi*. 
tory of radical US art and showbiz In the New Deal years, 'The Cultural Front' (Verso, £20} 


of art music. He was a virtuoso of 
quiet piano jazz; a friend got him to 
play for EDingtoruwbo hired him on 
the spot as the reflective, sensitive 
other self that he needed in order to 
refresh long-standing material. 

On his way to Harlem, Strayhom 
took Ellington’s written directions 
and turned them into the song that 
perhaps above all defines their col- 
laboration: “Thke The A Train” - 
that greatest anthem of being young 
and ambitious in New York. (Hajdu 
is a quiet and non-directive biogra- 
pher, whose selection and emphasis 
of the facts is far more telling than 
Maflercsque rants). 

In his late teens, Strayhom had 
composed his other most memorable 
song, a song of ditiDusion and stoically 
accepted grief Either he had known 
bitterness young or had understood 
what it was. “Lush Life” was the one 
project so personal that Ellington 
never trespassed on it When, as a 
man of 21, you have written, and plan- 
gently set, words like “Romance is 
mush/ Stifling those who strived Fll 
live a lush life in some small dive/ And 
there Fll be while I rot” tire progno- 


sis for zeal happiness and permanent 

exhUararionisnotgood. Part of what 
Strayhom gave to Ellington, and thus 
to the jazz of the Forties and Fifties, 
was precisely a sense of melancholy 
more urban and urbane than the 
blues, bm no less authentic. 

BHiy Strayhom was openly and 
proudly gay in a period where med- 
ical and popular opinion were united 

in the assumption that to be gay was 
to be miserable and doomed to sui- 
cide or early death. Pan of what 
made him Ellington’s willing serf was 
the fact that the ebulliently hetero- 
sexual Ellington was sufficiently 
worldly wise to have no prejudices in 
the matter whatever. The shadow of 
Ellington was a safe space for Stray- 
born, where he could have approval 
without discretion or compromise. 
Most of the time this led him to put 
up with being a worker fbr hire, 
whose treatment over copyrights 
was not always all it might have been. 

Strayhom did have a life away 
from Ellington and Ellin gtoni ana. 
He had affairs, an intense friendship 
with Lena Home, a circle of hard- 
drinking gay friends and a dub of 


black musicians and dancers, the 
Copasctks, for whose annual reviews 
he wrote most of the music He was, 
like Ellington, a quietly tireless fund- 
raiser for the nascent civil .rights 
movement. If he was, much of the 
time, gloomy, perhaps some people 
just do not have a special gift for hap- 
piness. 

In his early fifties, in 1965, after a 
painful and humiliating illness borne 
with rage and regret and no patience 
at all, Strayhom died of cancer and 
was much mourned. Ellington went 
on to even greater triumphs -and 
respectability. If at times he smoth- 
ered Strayhom’s individual creativ- 
ity, it was because of that greed for 
more that comes with genius. 

The triumph of Hajdu's biography 
is to show us this working relation- 
ship in terms that make dear that the 
two men had afriendship and work- 
ing relationship that transcends easy, 
revisionist cam about parasitism or 
plagiarism. Ellington’s theatrical 
grief was neither hypocritical nor 
time-serving. It was the grief afa 
man in this, as in much else, too big 
to judge. 





France, most of them witffii 50 nmrates drive of Calais. All properties 
have been selected fbr their individusLlfty, charm or convenient location. 


Choose from Nineteen selected properties 

Each day between Friday 4th April and Monday 7th April in The Independent and 
Independent on Sunday we will be featuring a selection of delightful locations for 
you to chose from, such as Le Touquet, Montreml, Boulogne and St Omer as well as 
charming countryside properties and city locations such as Lille and Arras. 


HosteUierie du Chateau des TbureSes 


Hotels 


What’s included 

The offer includes a 48 hour return car. 
crossing with P&O European Ferries to 
Calais and one night sharing a twin/double 
room with shower (or bath) and continental 
breakfast. All prices are per person based 
on two or four 
people sharing a 

car. For a supplement you can upgrade your 
accommodation. The maximum stay abroad is two 
nights, the extra night price is indicated next to each 
hotel (maximum stay abroad 48 hours). For details of 
Le Shuttle see below. Simply refer to the price chart to 
see which category your chosen hotel fells into. 


Le Wast A small village just 10 minutes drive from 
Boulogne. 

HosteUierie du Chateau des IbvreUes** A small family 
run Logis which offers a warm welcome and excellent 
home made cuisine. Rooms basic. Category A. Extra night 
£22pp. Not available: 3/5, 26/6. 


For single room supplement fop per night) use extra night price. The car & 3 
price refers to three adults snaring a room. One child sharing the parents room 
is £15 per night (breakfast extra). Tar details and prices of hotels with family 
rooms for 2 adults and 2 children call Driveline Europe. 
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Aire Sur La Lys A quaint countryside location just 29 
miles from Calais and St Omer. 


Hogtellerie des Trois Mcnisquetcdrcs*** A small family run 
19th century chateaux in seven acres of gardens, park land 
and lakes. Category G Extra night £45p^i 
Not available: 26, 28(4, 26/7. 
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Crossing the Channel 

Prices indude up to, and/or 48 hour return travel on P&O European Ferries. If you 
wish to travel out or back with P&O European Ferries on or between 1-6 May or 23- 
31 May please add £30 per car. If you wish to travel Le Shuttle from Folkestone add 
£25 per car fbr bookings between April and June, or add £30 per car during half- 
term or Bank Holiday. Between July and August the price for P&O European 
Ferries and Le Shuttle is the sa m e. P&O European Ferries from Dover and Le 
Shuttle from Folkestone depart regularly. Please indicate on the booking form your 
approx, preferred hours of departure^return. Driveline will try to book you within 
two hours of your requested tune . 'fou must check in at least 40 minutes prior to the 
time indicated on your tickets. (Le Shuttle are not currently operating a turn up 


Montareuil A delightful fortified town and the inspiration 
for Victor Hugo's l Les MiseraUes'. There is a charming 
market square, restaurants and small shops. 

Hants de Montreuil The oldest inn in Montreal! It has 
a restaurant and bar, wine cellars and cheese caves. Most 
rooms are in a new annexe. Category B. Extra night 
£29pp. Not available: 11-12, 24-29/4, 17-18*23-25/5, 3C/6, 
4-V7, 25-27/7, 1-3/8. 

Hotel de France. Originally a 37th Century coaching inn. 
It’s interior has been subject to an unusual, yet artistic 
transformation which exudes character and cariosity. 
Category B. Extra night £27pp. Not available: 5, 25-27/7 
and 1-3/8. 
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How to Book 

There Is no need to collect tokens, simply complete the booking form above giving a first and sec- 
ond choice of departure date and hotel. Please make sure your first and second choice of hotel are 
from the same price category. The first date for travel Is 18th April. Dales shown as not available 
are given as guidelines only and subject to change. Bookings must be received at least seven 
working days prior to your first requested dale of departure. Bookings wQl not be accepted by tele- 
phone. Travel insurance is available at the special price of £10 pp. Details of the cover are available 
from Drivefine Europe Ltd in advance on request by calling 01707 660011. No refunds on Insurance. 
AU bookings wffl be verified by confirmation invoice and tickets are normally issued five days prior to 
departure. A binding contract between you and Driveline Europe Ltd wiB come Into existence when 
Driveline despatch a confirmation invoice. 


A must for visitors interested in Mw arts, mma#*, culture 
shopping and fine cuisine. 

The Grand Bellevue*** An 18th century Bourbon hotel in 
the h e ar t of the city. Add £8 per n igh t, for room with bath. 
Category A. Extra night £25pp. Not available: 8-10, 
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Terms and Conditions 

Al bocMngs are on requw* toavsfiabMy. must travaJout end baefc vdth the same carrier. The offer is avaflabfe to 

raadara aged 18 yean or over. feu wfBreqrte a vafid EC passport end any necessary visa. Hie offer appBes to care in to 
&Gm long only. This offer cannot be combined with any other offer. Some hotels charge tourist tax locally (approx. FF6 pp 
nnr day). ||Oitf»yi» ui» l * ,a ^ ho P* arB dosed on Sundays. Not afl IwloUhaw restaurants. Paridng, where may 

teadre. Readers stwtdd be aware that no changes, amendments, refunds or cancellations are permitted with this offer. In 
occotrfra! wfth the Ffecfcag* Mondays and Pnokege tours regulation fisazj, Drtvofins Europe Ltd operate a Otaris Thjstae 
account whereby afl monks paid to them by eSentsare held in a separate bank account unta the contract has been fuly per- 
temodLe- the return dale osconfirmed by DrtveGn* Europe has passed. No cheques tar departures within 14 days. 
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The glistening bank 

Diane Coyle on fat cats in lean times 


Macmillan. £20 


beUcfe “ d “ thB ' r 


TawSSw® 
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j*3»5 wStes 

S^feStor SifSl 011 ® 

the l»ter?tatoSSS,^dS 
***" below is packed witii the 

power JTPJ ese . ntalives of money and 
power, drifting m a sort ofjostlinc Brown- 

«n moton will* gJass m'one lEdSi 
J2*£t “ the otber - This opulent celeb- 
?par ?l tly ’ been 011 hackm an 
atwtenty drive. The ice sculptures and 
champagne have been axed. 

of *?* be , tween glossy wealth 

of the World Bank and the poverty of its 
chents m the world’s poorest countries "has 
become a cbchd. The uproar among staff 
over the ban on flying first dass and stav- 
es? five-star holds is well known - so 
bank ’ s newish president, 
Jatnra Wotfensohn, is seeking tobcrease 
spading on staff and administration again. 

Its luxury is one of many things the World 
Bank can be criticised for, and this book by 
die campaigning journalist Catherine 
Caulfield lists pretty much every one in 
damning detail. Two, in particular, con- 
demn the bank on its own terms. First, in 
the half-century since the Second World 
War, only one country - South Korea - has 
graduated” from the World Bank. Every 
other one of its clients still borrows money, 
and has not yet grown rich enough to 
become a lender. 

Secondly, at the end of the Eighties a 
smdy by Unicef found that in more than half 
the countries adjusting economic policies to 
qualify for World Bank loans, the amount 
of food per person had fallen. Patently, the 
bank has not vanquished poverty. 

The strength of this book is that it puts 
this failure into historical context. The 
World Bank was the child of two econo- 
mists, the American Harry Dexter White 
and the Briton John Maynard Keynes, and 
their fervent good intentions to construct a 
new post-war economic system. Die insti- 
tution has scarcely changed, making it a 
throwback to a discredited corporatism. At 
its best, it is paternalistic; at worst, bureau- 
cratic and con upt. The most telling sign of < 
paternalism is the phrase bank staff have for ] 
visiting one of their client countries. They ■] 
go “on mission’', like all missionaries, they \ 


director, David Stockman, described the 
Bank as “infested with socialist anf - a 
phrase that recalls White’s destruction by 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee m 1948. As payer of the piper, the 


to an ardent version of free-market eco- 

nomics. This has created the paradox of a 


mant, preadiiog private enterprise. 

The ideology has made the bank more 
o vertly p olitical than ever. Its loans require 
borrowers to adopt Reaganomics or 
Thatcherism — deregulation, privatisation, 
abolition of social protections. As f rawr 
marketiy swept die Washington HQ, die 
^president, Shahid Husain, admitted: 

TTnese loans dogo to the hemtoffte pdfit- 

ical management of an economy.” An 
adviser to the Indian government described 

Hunt _ , - — 


CanlfieM, Eke many p ro gressi ve critics of 
the World Bank, objects to its — 

as one of the workfs most bloated bureau- 
cr ades — on converting other countries to 
an extreme market capitafom that ft sshar e- 
holders have SrHwt to implement them- 


the bank should do instead. critics, 
like the charities-and-iobby groups m the “50 
Years is Enough” campaign, would to 
shut it down. Otbexs stiD want to see an insti- 
tution which channels cheap loans from the 
rich to the poor. 


perhaps found the way forward at hwa With- 
out abandoning the free market, Junes 
Wolfensohn has begun to emphasise the 
importance of good government and sound 
legal systems, the need to st am p out cor- 
ruption, the importance of educating 
women, and of small-scale local projects 
rather than new dams. 

There are crcumstances where large, 
cheap loans have worked, have lifted 
peoples omof poverty a&d set them on the , 
path of development Marshall Aid, after 
the war, succeeded in rebuilding western 
Europe. % contrast, European Union aid 
to ItaJyssouthern Mezzogjomo has scarcely 
improved the region’s standard of living or 
its economic viabffity. Emanriai capital 
does not woricunless it builds on social cap- 
ital — or “trust”, as Pnincas Fukuyama 
would putiL 

Wolfensohn is. right to emphasise the 
social andpofiticalconstnictionlhat mntf 
precede economic development. He has 
little choice. The World Sank has .tried 
pretty much eveaytiring else. 


Vi’! 
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Wtt, A MOTTO over the sty of your bed, from getting confirmed imtil pegging out in the paradise beyond*: *Men 
are Swine'. George Grosz stayed true to his motto - from a 1918 tatter to Otto Schmaihaiisen - when painting 
*arc»' in t he W eimar Germany of 1927. It appears in Hank WNtfimfs 'The Berlin of George Grosz' (Yale, £35), 
wtucii accompanies the exhibition of drawirgs, watercolours and prints at the Royal Academy until 8 June 
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"This epistle is faxed from 
I Thcssakmika. But reversing St 
Phul can't compare with the 
fantastical April Fool’s Day joke 
that took place here on Tbcsday: 32 
writers from all over Europe 
converged on the City of Culture 
1997 to speak, for 15 minutes each, 
on Arfur Jeof Arens, the 19th- 
century writer and defiant thinker. 

Never heard of him? So defiant 
was this man, he never existed, save 
in the imagination of the City of 
Culture’s literary committee, who 
supplied us with a preposterous CV 
in advance. In a vast and crowded 
university auditorium, we battled it 
out. I batted for Britain, with 
deadpan translations booming in 
my car through equipment so 
antique, St Paul might have used iL 
Just by turning up, we were all 
colluding in the joke. For instance: 
every symposium must have its 
highly strung female English 
novelist, watching with an ironic 
eye. (My stoiy about Are ns's 
illegitimate daughter was less vital.) 

The day started with a hoax row 
during the pompous opening 
speeches, as the organiser called on 
- the artistic director to resign. There 
were many such staged 
interventions. When a drunken 
student vociferously complained 
that he bad learnt nothing about 
Arens, I was convinced he was 
bogus - but then assured that he 
was genuine. I'm still not certain. 

For the professional surrealists, it 
was all in a day's work. Less overtly 
bizarre contributions were more 
subversive. Was the solemn 
German merely doing his set 
exercise seriously, or was he 
brilliantly acting the earnest, nit- 
picking German? Likewise the 
professor of psychology who 
delivered a Freudian analysis of a 
non-existent text, all sticky-up hair 
and staring eyes. “He's like that all 
the time,'’ one person said. “It was 
a great performance." .said another. 

Arens had the last laugh. When, 
at the end of the longest April Fool 
in my fife, we toasted him in ouzo, I 
still didn’t know why the event had 
been organised. Or why I had 
eagerty taken part Deadpan and 
booming, it was all Greek to me. 

Charlotte Cory 



Want to know what's on at your food 
Jazz dub, cinema, theatre or what's on 
TV this week?— check on UneOne 


Do you ever feel you don't have time to keep up with all the Information you 
need to get the most out of life? Where to spend an evening out, which films to watch, 
what are the hottest computer games, what's happening in the news, what's happening 
on the World Wide Web? Get on LineOne and it's alt at your fingertips. Instantly. 

. From local and national listings to 24 hour news and sport, from a 
■comprehensive encyclopaedia to an instant guide to personal finance — all continuously 
■updated. LineOne also offers on-line shopping, a constantly changing menu of fun 
activities -for $ the. family and fast access to the wonders of the Internet, including 
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yoir owfte-mbn address. 



24 hour news and sport from Sky 
phis Inte rac t i ve editions of the UK's top 
newspapers — only on UneOne 


i never have enough time, 
it's time for LineOne. 


All the very best In computer names: 
reviews, news and pwariatf denaw-ti^te 
tteutonUaeOne 


• Jointly developed by BT and News International, UneOne is the most 
comprehensive on-line source of information about what's happening in the UK. It's 
easy to use, too. It's an exclusive, self-contained area on the Internet connected 
directly to your PC, so you can hop between UneOne 
areas quickly and easily. What's more, our unique 
LineOne intelligent Agent, automatically suggests new 
things to look at UneOne will help you get more from 
your PC, and more out of life. 


Set a month's free membetship-indudiiig ID hours' .free 
■access- to UneOne arid the Internet. Call for your free 
software pack. Sam-lOpm Mon-Sat; lOam-lOpm Sun. 



Experience the wonders of the Internet, 
and chat to your friends around the globe 
with e-mail — It's easy on LineOne 




0800 111 210 
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travel & outdoors 


The young 
Ernesto Guevara 
was footloose 
and fancied free 
travel. 

Simon Calder 
introduces an 
extract from a 
new biography 
of Che 


T here he is, that familiar 
figure gating out hero- 
ically from beneath his 
trademark beret in the 
genera] direction of 
immortality. “ Hasta la Victoria 
Siempre " reads the equally famili ar 
slogan. “Always towards victory”. 

You don’t have to be dead to be 
a Cuban hero, but it helps. Fidel 
Castro, living proof of the triumph 
of ideological optimism over grim 
reality, gets only two graven images 
on the entire island. In contrast, 
Ernesto “Che” Guevara is every- 
where, as much a part of Cuba’s 
political scenery as the face of Jos6 
Marti, the father of Cuban inde- 
pendence. 

Cuban history has absolved him. 
Yet Che was never the son, prodi- 
gal or otherwise, of his adopted 
nation. He was an Argentinian 
cousin, often distant, who served his 
revolutionary apprenticeship on 
the high roads and in the low dives 
of Latin America - a rebel with a 
cause. 

The catalyst for his first great 
expedition may have been his sweet- 
heart “Chichina” - Maria del Car- 
men Ferreyra. A beautiful heiress, 
she had refused his proposal of mar- 
riage and the promise of a trip 
around South America. Instead, 
the 23-year-oid Ernesto set off with 
a close friend, Alberto Granado, six 
years his senior. Their transport was 
La Foderosa (“the powerful one”), 
Alberto’s nickname for his doddery 
old SOOoc Norton motorcycle. 

On 14 January 1952 they em- 
barked from the beach resort of 
Miramar on a journey that was to 
be far from heroic. Ernesto’s 
father, Guevara Lynch, provided a 
revolver that was to prove an 
unhappy introduction to ballistics. 
As this extract from a monumen- 
tal new biography (reviewed 
below) shows, the two travellers 
veered between feckless guile and 
reckless guilt on their rampage 
around the continent Fart of this 
adventure is chronicled in Che's 
own’s journal. Notes de Viaje. But 
his biographer, Jon Lee Anderson, 
also spent three months in 
Argentina in 1994, much of it in the 
company of Che’s travelling com- 
panion, Alberto. 

In death, the name of Che - like 
that erf Christ -has been invoked to 
serve a multitude of motiveaHow- 
ever, Anderson says, “My sole loy- 
alty in this book is to Che Guevara 
himself; to write what I perceive to 
be bis troth, not anyone else’s.” 



The wandering hero 

Che’s long and winding road to revolution. By Jon Lee Anderson 


T he road was dear to begin 
their great trek, and the two 
gypsies sped off. It took 
them four more weeks, how- 
ever, to leave Argentina. Before 
they were halfway across the settled 
pampa west of Bahia Blanca, 
Ernesto succumbed to fever and 
had to be hospitalised for several 
days; then they returned to the dust 
and pound of the trail. 

By the time they readied the pic- 
turesque Lake District in the 
forested eastern slopes of the 
Andean cordillera, bordering Chile, 
their meagre revenues had dwin- 
dled, and the two were becoming 
expert freeloaders, or mangueros 
motorizados (motorised scroun- 
gers), as Ernesto wryly defined it. 
It became a contest between 
Ernesto and Alberto to see who 
could outdo the other in the an of 
grubbing for survival 
Sometimes, rejected by their 
prospective hosts, they were forced 
to pitch their tent. But more often 
than not, they were successful, 
finding floor space for their cots in 
garages, kitchens, barns, and fre- 
quently police stations, where they 
shared cells and meals with an 
interesting variety of criminals. 

Staying for a night in the bam of 
an Austrian family, Ernesto awoke 
to hear scratching and growling at 
the bam door, and saw a pair of 
glowing eyes peering in. Having 
been warned about the fierce local 
“Chilean pumas” he aimed the 
Smith & Wesson that Guevara 


Lynch had given him to take on the 
journey and fired a single shot The 
noises stopped, and he went back 
to sleep. But in the morning he and 
Alberto awoke to discover that 
Ernesto had bagged not a puma, 
but their hosts’ beloved Alsatian 
dog. Bobby. The two escaped, 
pushing La Foderosa downhill - for 
she wouldn’t start - followed by 
their hosts’ walls, imprecations, 
and insults. 

In the Lake District, they hiked 
around lakes, climbed a peak - 
scaring themselves by nearly falling 


to their deaths - and used Guevara 
Lynch’s revolver to poach a wild 
duck. At one particularly scenic 
lakeside spot they fantasised about 
returning together to set up a med- 
ical research centre. 

Back in Barilocbe after their 
jaunt, Ernesto opened a letter from 
Chichina informing him that she 
had decided not to wait for him. 
Ouiside, a storm raged. “I read and 
reread the incredible letter. Just 
like that, all [my] dreams... came 
crashing down... I began to feel 
afraid for myself and began to 


write a weepy letter, but I couldn’t, 
it was useless to try." Outwardly 
reconciling himself to his loss, 
Ernesto was determined to enjoy 
the rest of the journey. Writing 
about their crossing of the Andes 
to Chile, Ernesto invoked the lines 
of a poem that began; “And now I 
feel my great root floating naked 
and free..." 

Entering Chile, they obtained 
free passage on a feny across Lake 
Esmeralda by manning the bilge 
pumps of the leaky cargo barge it 
pulled. Aboard, they met some 
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in the footsteps of Che: 
Ernesto Guevara plied 
South America in M*. 
pre-revotutfonary day*. 


Chilean doctors, to whom Ernesto 
and Alberto introduced themselves 
as “leprologists”. The gullibfe 
Chileans told them of the Pacific 
territory of Easter Island. Rapa 
Nui, where Chile’s only leper 
colony existed alongside hordes of 
sensuous, pliant women. Hearing 
this, Ernesto and Alberto immedi- 
ately extracted a letter of recom- 
mendation from their new friends 
for the “Society of Friends of 
Easter Island” in Valparaiso, where 
they might secure free ship pas- 
sages to the island. By the time they 
readied dry land, they had resolved 
to add this exotic new destination 
to their ambitions itinerary. 

Their next stop was the Pacific 
port of Valdivia, where they paid 
a visit to the local newspaper, the 
Correo de Valdivia, and came away 
with a glowing profile of them- 
selves, published under the head- 
line “iWo dedicated Argentine 
travellers on motorcyde on their 
way through Mddivia”. Not ones to 
miss a good opportunity^ Ernesto 
and Alberto had solemnly rein- 
vented themselves as “leprosy 
experts”, with “previous research 
in neighbouring countries” - and 
the unsuspecting Correo reprinted 
their claims. In addition to lepro- 
logy, Ernesto and Alberto must 
have given free rein to their judge- 
ments on a wide variety of topics, 
for the Correo went on to laud 
them for having, “during their 
very short stay in our country, pen- 
etrated its social, economic and 


sanitary problems". 

Press clippings in hand, .which 
Ernesto proudly called ^the con- 
densation of our audacity", they 
were off again. A day later, La 
foderosa took a fall, smashing her 
gearbox and snapping part of the 
the steering. As they repaired her 
in a workshop in the whistlcstopbf 
Lautaro, they became instant 
celebrities as the locals gathered 
around to watch. They managed to 
scrounge a few free meals and, after 
La Poderosa had been patch od up, 
were invited to drink some wise 
with their new friends. 

Ernesto found the Chilean wine 
delicious, so much so that by the 
time be and Alberto arrived at a vil- 
lage dance, he fell “capable of 
great feats". There, having drunk 
even more, he invited a married 
woman to dance and began to lead 
her outside while her husband 
watched. The woman tried to resist. 
Ernesto continued “dragging her”, 
and she fell to the floor. After that, 
Ernesto and Alberto were chased 
from the hall by infuriated dancers. 

With Ernesto at the helm of La 
Foderosa, they left town, “fleeing 
places that were no longer so hos- 
pitable to us” but only a few bio- 
metres out of town, at a tight bend 
in the road. La Poderosa’s rear 
brake failed, and then, as she picked 
up speed downhill, her hand brake 
failed as well. Ernesto swerved to 
avoid a herd of wandering cowhand 
they crashed into the road bank. 
Miraculously. La Foderosa was 
apparently undamaged, and. finding 
her rear brake once again mysteri- 
ously working, they continued their 
trek. But the day was not yet over. 

“Backed up as always by our 
’press’ letter of recommendation, 
we were put up by some Germans 
who treated us in a very cordial 
manner," wrote Ernesto. “During 
the night I got a colic which I 
didn't know how to stop; I was 
ashamed to leave a souvenir in the 
chamberpot so I climbed on to 
the window, and gave up all of my 
pain to the night and the black- 
ness... The next morning l looked 
our to see the effect and I saw that 
two metres below lay a great sheet 
of zinc where they were sun-diy- 
ing their peaches: the added spec- 
tacle was impressive. We beat it 
from there.” 

Leaving a lengthening trail of 
irate hosts behind them, the two 
continued their escape to the north, 
but their faithful steed began to fail 
them. Eveiy time they reached a 
hill. La Poderosa balked, and finally 
gave up. It was their last day as 
motorised scroungers. 

A lorry deposited them and the 
crippled Foderosa in the next 
town, Los Angeles. They found 
lodging in the fire station after 
chatting up the three daughters of 
its chief. Later, Ernesto paid coy 
homage to the uninhibited girls as 
“exponents of the grace of the 
Chilean women who, whether 
pretty or ugly, have a certain some- 
thing of spontaneity, of freshness, 
that captivates immediately”.. 

The next day they left on a fony 
headed for Santiago, lugging the 
carcass of La Poderosa with them 
like the body of a fallen comrade. 

Extracted from Cite Guevara: A Renta- 
tionary life by Jon lee Anderson, pub- 
lished by Bantam Press, price £25. AwB- 
abie from bookshops or by mail orderte 
01624 675137. An rights reserved. 
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Portrait of the martyr as a young man 


Ian Thomson 
charts Che’s 
progress from 
playboy to 
executioner 


I n the 1960s Che Guevara’s 
bearded face appeared on 
more student bedsit walls than 
damp stains or Jimi Hendrix. 
The famous photograph of saintly 
eyes and stra gg ly black hah- was 
taken in Havana 14 months after 
the Revolution. It was March 1960. 
Che bad been standing on a bal- 
cony, half obscured by Castro’s 
bulk, when he moved into a jour- 
nalist’s lens. An Argentina of 
Spanish ancestry, Che became an 
icon in the West like Warhol’s 
Monroe. Cubans nicknamed him 
Che — “mate”.— after his comradely 
leadership. 

Ernesto Guevara (de la Serna) 
devoted 11 years of his brief life to 
Fidel’s Revolution. Even in death 
there was a sainted air to his 
appearance. After he was exe- 
cuted by the military in a remote 
Bolivian schoolroom on 9 October 
1967, the nurse who washed Che’s 
corpse and the nuns at the hospi- 
tal where bis body was displayed 
kept locks of his hair. They said he 


Che Guevara A Reudufianary Life by 
Jon Lee Anderson, Bantam ftess £25 

resembled Jesus Christ. The Boli- 
vian High Command wanted to 
obliterate every trace of the free- 
dom fighter: before two days were 
out, all that remained to be seen of 
him were his severed hands, stop- 
pered in formaldehyde for finger- 
print identification. 

The location of Che’s grave in 
Bolivia was revealed by Jon Lee 
Anderson in 1995 during his 
research for this diligent biography. 
Anderson is a Tone magazine jour- 
nalist and his determination to 
interview all who knew Che is 
admirable. He spoke to Che’s 
widow, Aieida March; to the rebel's 
final interrogator, the GA stooge 
Felix Rodriguez (who embraced 
Che after o mrurmnicafing his death 
sentence), and to the Bolivian army 
sergeant who volunteered to exe- 
cute him. Disguising his identity 
from Fidel’s assassins with a vari- 
ety of wigs, Mario Tbrin repeats 


Che’s last words: “I know you've 
come to kill me. Shoot, coward, you 
are only going to kill a man.” 

Thirty years after his death, Che 
Guevara: A Revolutionary Life gives 
an admirably balanced account of 
the Argentine adventurer, his real 
achievements and glamorous 
Robin Hood appeal. 

Obsessed with finding a cure for 
his chronic asthma, Guevara took 
a medical degree at Buenos Aires 
in 1953. He wanted to remedy the 
social injustice of South America - 
at first with preventative medicine, 
later through armed insurrection. 

Che could be ruthless. During 
the long guerilla war in Cuba, he 
personally killed the first traitor 
of the revolution. “I ended the 
problem by giving him a shot 
with a .32 pistol in the right side 
of his brain ...” Still unpublished, 
Che’s private diary reveals a chill- 
ing detachment from violence. In 
1959, after Fidel’s victory, Guevara 
oversaw an estimated 550 execu- 
tions in Havana. Che’s father, an 


Argentine tea planter, remarked 
that “Ernesto bad brutalised his 
own sensitivities”. 

It was not always so. In 1952 
Guevara had travelled round South 
America on a motorbike, galli- 
vanting like a beatnik . down Peru’s 
desert Pacific coast and up to the 
ruins of Macchu Picchu and stay- 
ing as a guest of the President of 
Ecuador. A middle-class Argentine 
with little interest in politics, then 
he preferred to sleep with the fam- 
ily maids. 

As a doctor in the backwoods of 
Guatemala three years later, Gue- 
vara was introduced to' leftists 
opposed to the regime funded by 
United Print — the company which 
had made of neighbouring Hon- 
duras the original “banana -repub- 
lic”. This was a crucial encounter, 
encouraging Guevara’s loathing 
for Unde Sam and his eventual 
conversion to Marxism. 

Guevara was the only non- 
Cuban aboard the Granma, the 
cabin cruiser that ferried 82 revo- 



lutionary patriots, led by Fidel, 
from Mexico to Cuba in 1956. The 
Cuban revolution was not commu- 
nist but nationalist in inspiration. 
After Batista's thuggjsh regime bad 
been overthrown and Cue nude 
director of the. Cuban national 
bank, he retained his combat 
fatigues and black beret, mindful 
of his proletarian ima^e. He was a . 
very different revolutionary to the 
Fidelistas. While Castro was the 
paunchy epicure with a relish for 
pasta con vongole, in later years Che 
didn't dance or drink. , 

His passion was for chess and 
mathematics. Alliterate man, he 
had an acidic sense of humour and 
the adventurer’s contempt for 
bureaucracy. Unhappy with the 
course of Fidel’s, reforms — too 
much paperwork -Che left Cuba 
in 1965 to champion-other revo- 
lutionary causes in Zaire and 
Bolivia. 

Anderson proves conclusively 
that Fidel sent Che Guevara 
(already the father of five children) 


to Bolivia in the spring of 1966. The 
decision eventually led to Che’s 
death at the age of 39 during a half- 
baked guerilla insurrection. 

Tied up like an animal in the 
Bolivian schoolroom, . Che was 
didactic to the end. Mbtioning to 
a grammatical error oh the black- 
board, he told a frightened 
teacher that her school was a dis- 
grace: If the rest of Che’s life was 
a glamorous failure, he had at 
least helped to eradicate Cuba's 
illiteracy. 

Occasionally Anderson’s prose is 
clumsy (“Buenos Aires now had a 
melting pot’s combusrive, passion- 
ate quality") and he quotes too lib- 
erally from Che’s own guerilla 
manuals, which are not scintillating. 
But Che Guei'am: A Revolutionary 
Life is an excellent guide to the 
myth behind the martyr. 

Were he alive today, Ernesto 
Guevara de la Serna would be 
approaching 70. He died with his 
boots on, caught in full stride as he 
would have wanted. 
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Ms, HytWvaa, eactmod torn. major omen cards. Please oefl 
8UNVU. 0181-8474748 AITO Goman ihnei Came 0161 43B 
ATOL908. 2S00. ABTA ATOL S977UJA. 


Please return to: 

The Independent, 

Travel Brochures '97, Unit 18, 
Mitcham Industrial Estate, 
Streatham Road, Mitcham CR4 2AA 
or fax your request on 01 81 640 0673 

Coupo ns to arrive by 21st April, 1997 

□ □□□□□□□ 


Travel Services 

Travel insurance 
you can trust. 

• In-depth cover, competitive rates. 

• Save with our annual cover option. 

• No excess on many aspects of cover. 

• Fur, efficient claims service. 

So for worry-free travel 
freecall 0800 336622 now 

or e-mail: gbagdiri^ibnunail 
Lines open; Ram- 5pm weekdays, 9am— 4pm Saturdays 

ECCLESIASTICAL 


Nm jntbW- m KHtbm Inbnd 


THIS NEWSPAPER AND YOU 

If you have & complaint about an item in this 
newspaper which concerns inaccuracy, intrusion, 
harassment or discrimination, 
write to the editor about it 

If yon’re still dissatisfied yon can write to the 
Press Complaints Commission, 
an independent organisation established to uphold 
an editorial Code of Practice for the Pres. 

THIS NEWSPAPER ABIDES BY THE PCCS DECISIONS 


P(C 


1 SALISBURY SQUARE LONDON EC4Y 8AE 
Telephone 0171 353 124 Facsimile 0171 353 S355 

This sport htu hrm doomed by ihe publisher 
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Extra ti me 

Sue Wheat goes on 
location for the real 
story behind her film 
debut in 'Fever Pitch' 


W hen you’ve had a part 
in a film, you get on 
affinity for the loca- 
tion. 1 wangled a part 
in Fever Pilch - the film of Nick 
Hornby’s book about Arsenal sup- 
porter Paul, who lives his life 
through football and his girlfriend 
Sarah, who definitely doesn’t see 
the attraction of North London's 
finest. Zt wasn’t a starring role: you 
can just see the back of my head in 
the Christmas shopping scene in 
Camden Passage, as I brush shop- 
ping bags nonchalantly with Colin 
Firth, alias Paul. 

Camden Passage is basically a 
huge antiques market. Confusingly, 
it is in Islingron, lurking behind 
Upper Street - the district's main 
street, packed with eateries where 
real-life Friends scenarios seem to be 
in continuous play. To be honest. 
Chape! Market, opposite Angel sta- 
tion. is more my thing, where I am 
happy to buy vegetables as well as a 
selection of tacky birthday cards 
that play tunes when you open them. 

Most of the action in Fever Pilch 
is located at Highbuiy. Or rather, it 
isn’t. The soccer highlights were 
filmed miles away at Fulham FC's 
Craven Cottage ground, because the 
Arsenal ve has become an all-seater 
and hence is now unsuitable for the 
Eighties terrace action required for 
the film. But die true fan will over- 
look this detail and head for Arse- 
nal’s home at Highbury, just north of 
Islington. 

More confused geography. The 
Arsenal ground is called Highbury, 
although it is in fact in Arsenal. OK, 
so a lot of people know that, but I 
didn't. Just outside Highbury Tube 
station, I was halted by the lure of a 
bacon butty at the Seven Steps cafe 
(est 1922) on Highbuiy Place. With 


its orange-and-brown wallpaper, “No 
Hawkers* and “No Toilets* signs, this 
is a caff with an extra helping of 
don’t-mess-with-me character. Yet it 
faces one of the most desirable areas 
of London, Highbury Felds. 

In the film, Paul and Sarah go 
house-hunting, and Paul chooses an 
abode just a corner kick away from 
the Arsenal FC. Sarah gives it the 
proverbial yellow card. Now I realise 
why. Highbuiy Fields with its won- 
derful, four-storey Victorian houses, 
wrought iron railing? and antique 
street lamps,is definitely more her 
style. Walking up Highbuiy Place and 
through Highbury Fields (which 
aren’t really fields, more of a com- 
mon) you see only happy, beautiful 
people with cute children. 

I carried on through Highbuiy 
Bam, a mini-Hampstead-style village 
with overflowing recycling bins, Con- 
tinental delis, cheese shops , and cosy 
knick-knack stores selling brightly- 
coloured wooden toys at mortgage 
prices. Even the kebab shop was 
posh. Sarah would love this, I 
thought. Paul would be more scep- 
tical. A scene in the film came to 
mind, where he picks an ethnic fig- 
ure off Sarah's mantelpiece, looks 
bemused and asks "What's this for?" 
“It’s not for anything," she responds. 
"It just looks nice. - 

The transition from Highbuiy to 
Arsenal is gradual. The frequency of 
restaurants painted in rustic colours 
diminishes as you walk down Black- 
stock Road, past places such as Ar- 
senal's Fish Bar, with plastic chairs 
screwed to the floor. When I reached 
a pub called The Gunners, I knew I 
must be getting warm. This is a 
shrine, with framed programmes 
and Arsenal strips. “Twenty minutes 
before the match, you can’t move in 
here," the barman told me proudly. 



He pointed me towards the 
ground. As I got closer, the ratio of 
boarded-up bouses to inhabited ones 
increased. Those that were lived in 
invariably had lager-can gardens and 
red Arsenal scarves across the win- 
dows. This was Paul’s territory. 

Then I saw it A huge cream 
building stretching up the road. A 
sign said: “Museum open Fridays. £1 
Wait here, gates opened every 15 
minutes." It was Friday. I waited. The 
road was deserted, then I heard 
singing; it was a young postman 
pushing a post trolley. As he passed 
the ground he sang at the top of his 
voice “Arsenal Arsenal. We're top of 
the league. Arsenal, Arsenal ..." It 
was almost a religious moment 

I was joined at the gates by a 
thirty-something fan in an Arsenal 
coat. He looked me up and down 
and I came clean. I’d seen the film; 
I didn't know anything about foot- 
ball would he show me round the 
museum? Miles, it turned out, was 
a Zimbabwean Arsenal pilgrim. His 
dad, a Londoner, had made him lis- 


ten to Arsenal matches on the radio 
in Zimbabwe from the time he was 
six, and now he comes here every 
few years to watch his team. “Ifs fan- 
tastic, when it gets into your blood 
that's it,” he said with a big sigh, 
adding, Tve only seen them lose 
once." The similarity between him 
and Paul, and Sarah and me, was 
spooky. Yes, he’d read Fever Pitch. 
“No one who loves football could 
not relate to iL m 

So Miles and I went round the 
museum, and he was very patient lis- 
tening to my inan e questions. Who’s 
the most famous player? “They’re all 
famous!" “Isn’t it funny that the 
Manager of Arsenal Is called At- 
sene?" He smiled, and looked as if 
he really hoped the other two fans in 
the museum hadn't heard. 

The atmosphere was like the hush 
in a church as the men moved from 
relic to relic. Tb me it was just lots 
of pictures of men with their arms 
folded in different-style shorts at dif- 
ferent times in history. But when we 
watched j4/5ctiuI- The Story So Far m 


the museum cinema, presented by 
Bob Wilson, and the men sat ab- 
sorbed, whoah-ing, puffing and shak- 
ing their heads with admiration as 
goal after goal went into the net, I 
realised I was privy to a major life 
experience. I only just managed to 
stop myself shouting “Harsenal”, 
Eric Morecambe style, when some- 
body farted. 

I sent myself off, leaving the boys 
to commune on their own. I didn’t 
belong, and didn’t really under- 
stand what made Miles and his fel- 
low fens so obsessed with Arsenal 
But I did realise Fever Pitch was real- 
life stuff. 

Fever Pitch (15) is on general release. 
Camden Passage: shops TUesSat,- 
10am- 5 pm; stalls Wed 7am- 2pm, Sat 
9am-330pm- Chapel Market, Chapel 
Street, Islington: daily except Mon, 
10am- 2pm. Arsenal Museum (0172- 
704 4000): Fri 9.30am-4pm , daily for 
pre-arranged stadium tours, match 
days two-and-a-half hours before kick- 
off. Adults £2, under- 16s £1. 



■ l ( lane crazy" is an 

. over-used headline 

I for aviation stories, 

but it was appropriate for The 
Minors front-page lead on 
Monday. In cafe you missed 
' the piece, it began: ‘A jumbo 
made a £100 ,(m) transatlantic 
flight canyingjust one 
^passenger. Smart Pike, 33, , 
travelling from New York to 
London, had the run of the 
400-seater British Airways jet. 
when all the other passengers 
transferred to another flight 
because of a fault After being 
waited on by 17 stewards and 
stewardesses, he said: Tt was 
the most relaxing and 
pleasant flight I’ve ever had."" 

- A jolly bank holiday yarn, 
then - but not as innocuous 
as it seems. Indeed, the tale 
raises a series of questions. 
For example: how come all 
the other passengers could 
fit on to the second plane? 
-Can British Airways really 
do no better than half-fin its 
' transatlantic 747s, even in 
the busy Easter season? 

Any scheduled airline 
would, answer this question 
by saying the whole point of 
a schedule is to offer 
guaranteed departures, no 
matter how few passengers 
choose to travel. BA no 
doubt believes its six jumbo 
flights a day between 
Heathrow and New York 
give ft a competitive edge 
over other airlines. 

So flying hundreds of 
empty seats across the 
Atlantic can be construed as 
good news for shareholders. 
Lf enough first- and business- 
class passengers pay several 
thousand pounds for the 
privilege of flying BA, it 
matters little that seats at the 
back of the plane are vacant. 


Can British 
Airways really 
do no better 
than half-fill its 
transatlantic 
747s, even 
during Easter? 

What works for airlines, 
though, is not necessarily 
good for the planet. 
Transatlantic aircraft burn 
hundreds of tons of fuel at 
high altitude. The worst 
offender - making more 
noise, consuming more feel 
and causing even more 
pollution than the biggest 
Boeing 747 - is Concorde. 

The supersonic aircraft 
stiD flies twice a day at twice 
the speed of sound, whizzing 
100 high-spending travellers 
between Heathrow and New 
York. Or rather, 100 seats. 
TWo other stories this week 
involved the ageing jet. In 
both, cases, a fault caused the 
plane to return to New York. 
The number of passengers 
affected? Fewer than 50 in 
each case. Readers in the 
south of England, regularly 
assailed by the deafening 
noise of Concorde’s military 
engines should know that if 
the two daily departures 
were combined, the loudest 
plane in the sky would still 
not be full. 

The other intriguing snippet 
that the stories revealed was 
that BA keeps a spare 
Concorde parked at Kennedy 
airport just in case. Few other 
airlines can afford the luxury 
of spare capacity. Apparently, 
though, British Midland can. 
The airline has lent a Boeing 
737 to John Major for his use 
during the election campaign. 

TWo more questions: would 
the plane otherwise be sitting 
around idle? And how many 
potential passengers will 
defect from British Midland 
to the non-partisan Air UK - 
flying British-made BAe 146s, 
quieter and more economical 
than the American Boeing? 
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drawing down the moon 

The original personalised 
introduction agency 
PROBABLY THE BEST AGE’iC \ /.V THE tVOffLO 
V. E/v Muv-S. Kor airs toil 

0171-937 6263 


People usually only meet 


within the confines of their 


social circle. Dateline is 


the ideal way to expand 
your horizons 



Fur Free Details with No Obligation 
Write Tee 23 Abingdon Rd 

London W8 GAL c* Call 


(01869) 324 100 
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INSTANT CONNECTIONS 24HRS 

tS 45 WOMEN 
- ON LINE - 

0891708057 
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Newspaper Publishing pic 
requests that 

| Commercial Organisations 
do not send material 
to our 

Private Advertisers 
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Who joins an 
introduction agency? 

Read about the latest 2000 rr.enbcrs 
in cur free quarterly maaawre 

Cali F-se ~ 

0300 072 0073 ? 3 ? r: ' ' l0 '^ 


JOINCINEUNK 

Socialise around 
Cliiana/Aro croics In 
central London 
Teb 0181 8004822 

or scud SAE lo 
138 Lordship Hoad 
London NldOQL 


THE DINNER CLUB (Eat *86). The 
nations only countwrida dining 
dub lor unattached prates- 
rtmrttaurtien people aged Z8+. 
Tel: (01244) 350S37. Business 
opportunities also amflabta 
(01244) 548810. 

1ST CLASS SERVICE woodier with 
unrivaled value. For london/Konl 
professionals exclusively: Mind's 
Eye Introductions makes the tJB- 
fenmea Cefl bee 0800 435922. 

bright; sometimes bcautiful 
• roman (39), lecturer: sorts kted. 
n/e nm tar rrtdhmMp. and poe- 
•fete terofiy Mo. London. Photo 
Bm NO 12063- 



INDEPENDENT HEARTS 

The Independent Way to Meet New People 


Bj placing an advertisement in the The Independent Hearts section of The Independent and the Independent on Sunday you will 

immediately be in comacl with over 1.66 million readers." 

The cost for your advertisement, published in the first available editions of the Saturday “Weekend" and Sunday “Real Life" sections 
is just £5.00 per line including V.A.T. (Box No is an additional £10.00. please cross here if you do not require a Box No Q. 

Simply write your advertisement in the spaces below and fill in the coupon - Minimum 2 lines. 

(N.B. A character is a letter, a number, a punctuation mark and a space between words) 
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Address: 


.Postcode: 


Telephone (daytime): 
Signature; 


□ Access □ visa D Amex 


AU+lmlhtmtito mu*t hr pvfUuJ CAajmm .iwviM tr ttudr palvbtf l" .V,*u ipaptr PaHutime Pic iv debit wr 

□ Diners Club 


Card expiry date; Card No 

Send all advotisements lo:- 

lndependent Hearts The Independent. 19th Floor. 1 Canada Square. Canary Wharf, London £14 5DI • Telephone: 0171 293 2347 • Fax: 0171 293 2505 

This offer i« only open to private udrertivn. TmJc enquiries are u •ekoute on the above telephone number. m NRS Jan - June *85 


A i TACHcD^ 
SEEKING R0VANCE1 


We are the QUALIT Y, nitionwidc | 

Newsletter service for modem 

men and women. A Eta, afTmenL 

discreet. highly personal service. 

LOVING LM(S 

Suite 401. 

302 Reami S freer 
London WIR 6HH 
UI81 9826308 nr 
HbMW WCB 50100 



PLEASANT INTELUO, ATTRACT 
■ornate, 28. N.E_, Into include 
mon. art travel, tamo. WLTM tun. 
A. Met kg. single M, 28-34. B» No 
12088: 

ATTRACTIVE, PLUMP, CHRISTIAN 
lady. 28, aorta older dtefln- 
gutehed and telaUgant male tor 
happiness mayt» marriage. Boa 

No tana 

HIGH SPIRITED, CELTIC F 
40, WU1I passionate mala, 46, 
hx&s unhnportam. GSOH essen- 
UeL WMaWAity: Boa No I20B2. 

NORTH YORK MOORS, recant 
in wnt on mt. female. Own boots, car, 
energy, pnrieesJon. rucksack. 
Seek* similar mala. 50's, to 
explore Iho area. Bax No 12031. 

IRISH BU8IIES8 LADY successful, 
ml educated, loves travel In tfw 
U.K. raguterty. Woiid Itha lo moot 
a oendeman In Manches te r or 
Leeds, Area, 40's, no ties. Photo 
end dateOs to Bn No IftBB. 

PROF. CHRISTIAN LADY (40). 
aoodtooHngl Not 'ntfruC but 
baoaafmymalnLIncfcertpaapla, 

UK. food, music, pots, plains, 
would Kko to most im lor Hand- 
HtrifVrelaBonshlp. S.EosL Photo 
apprectatsd. Boa No I207E. 


NOTICE TO 
READERS 

Hie Independent cannot 

guarantee that 
respondents wQ] receive 
a reply when answering 
advertisements on this 
page, although we hope 
that os a matter of 
courtesy they will 

When nuking contact 
with people for the first 
time ii is advisable to 
men in a public place 
and kt a member of 
your family or trusted 
friend know where you 
mil be. 

We would advise readers 
and advertisers to 
exercise caution when 
giving out personal 
details. This will be 
respected by genuine 

respondents. - 







0891565 575 



PROF WOSIAN 40'S bond fLEatt 
WLTM man to share Interests 
inducing an mate travaL Bax No 
12080. 

SENSITIVE ORIENTAL F 40's, 
■a rts caring mate oreduds 48 -k 
B« m NO 12077. 

WARMHEARTED, ATTRACTIVE 
lady In har EOT aorta ocn sj ariy of 
atanargani I sn]oy al tha skills 
Mns> to IBa but would 01 m to 
share thorn. Beta No 12074. 

CALIFORNIA, tall, goocMtokhig 
American lawyer Ores In Palm 
Springs Cafllomin aaaks vLanrac- 
tfvo European lady In her 20‘s or 
SOT tor reteScncttp and possible 
marriage In the U.S. Letter wfm 
photo apprec iate d. Box No L2072. 


Personal 


Can you imagine 
what it is like 
To ache for a baby? 
To Iotc a man and 
not be able to give 
him this precious gift? 

i can't imagine the getHscncy 
Involved m hmtg jfl egg donee 
but 1 hope It mijfr be a reality 
and tha you will do thb for Uh 
If juu gantJ dr to Krpkrt tbv 
further ptooc mile to 
Box S3II Kn^sftam 
B/S2TH. rtf. /*£ 

All icpfacswill be treated BJ 



ATTRACTIVE FEMALE GRADUATE, 
40 yre. Okas horns Ills, arte, lan- 
guages. music and the eowUry- 
sMa. WLTM hansel Mm who 
dares, 37-46, wflh strong mind, 
kkid hat a 
humane to 
•ntalto. LonttanMsdway. photo 
appreciated. Bax. No I207T. 

37 YEARS OLD BRIDGET JONES 


tete, suytog to, and East-Endere. 
WUU tun, fumy, ftathy U (27-37). 
Photo ptaasa. Bos No 12073. 

PLUMPTIOUS PRETTY LADXmto- 
Us, seeks partner *»Wi **«. wis- 
dom, and ofriMsm. "Men are to 
spans, men haw been to the 
moon. Please todepemters Hems 
■and me one soon.* ac.BgxNo 
12088. 

SENSUALITY COMPROMISED by 
biteflTgence. Beautiful tamale 
required to oompmrnise this Intel- 
ligence. Vary nttmothn male, 33 
yxa old, Lincoln. Bax No 12078. 

WTTTX INTELUGEin; PROF, male: 

38, nine tall walking, drama, 
theatre, arts, seeks shnSar 
{I lightly any) tomals, for long 
" on do 


walks on 
NianoasMraVSXtonMa. Boa No 
12081. 



LIVE CHAT 

. 00592-568 

SUFFOLK WALKS, MODBUI FOLK 
and Bluaa, rod wtoe and food, 
sunsets and moonllghL Ttoirean 
man, 42 yrs old, WLTM woman 
with simitar haarest e . South 
East/Easl Anf^ta. Box No I20B2. 

YOUTHFUL MIDLANDS PROF, male 
44, dark hair, btas mea, loves mb- 
chlsf. seeks 30+ aBra classy 
tamale to cherish A qpolL Box No 


MALE. 41 YRS, ATTRACTIVE and 
underatamSng, WLTM attractive 
tamata tar ton and MendsNp, Lon- 
don. Bm No I207B. 

PROFESSIONAL WOMAN 

.mature .BOpaiBtedjorts caring 
aerioite-iiiindad but Bghih e art o d 
marvatnaa enagy matches here. 
London. Pftolo please. Boa No 


Bl GUX PROF, 4S, Bflm. GSOH, nta, 
aorta couptsWngles lor fun and 
genulnefrtarKtetitp.PtwUqifira- 
Souttt East Bax No 12048. 


41 YR OLD GRADUATE, solvent, 
pro f e s sional male, single, no 
dependents, many varied Inter- 
ests Inctedng books A Una. 
win* tmengsm F 3two, tor 
btandafifp d ro man ce. Sussex. 
Bob No 12051. 

STUNNING BLONDE EXEC. F33, 
5*9', gentle but arivonhirou*. 
enfoys travel, ekflng, arte, cook- 
ing, and Ml walking. Seeks tall, 
gnod-taofclnfl. WsGg ent M35-45, 
.nfe, GSOH. Noerim p*. lit Cont-. 
doc P ox Ho i*?ff7 

F YOUNG SO, enjoys arts A country- 
skta. VVUM warm, He-anhenctng, 
rVa mate. 8am. Box No 12039. 

NO DODDLE THIS - daflnaatfng a 
daaMng dootfe designed to divert 
an biMHgsnt. sensuous, creative 
woman. Into a d^ession wfth an 
appreciative London man, (48, 
Inconspicuously 
auoceeahjUnonMMwfty bacsknad 
by annul, occ as ionally amusing. 
h< bw e t d oty) sharing aaranttipt- 
touS meandariwg, Inpuecknw toet- 
teD.sate«» and evertueRy break- 
test -but maybe I want have lock) 
fl agate? Bert No 12048. 

YOUNG4JOOWNQ, SINCERE prat 
■Vs woman 41 enjoys drama 
rnude theatre reading swbnmkia 
weBdng foreign tow, WUM simi- 
lar outgoing man, 37-46, London. 
Lenar A photo pleaee. Bps No 


DRIVEN Ui PATIENT, loving Aries 
Mate. 43, 8 T, handsoou. 
dhroced, 3 kids. MO of Prat Co. 
Loves Black Run Skiing, bridge, 
camping, and Mtfcig. Seeks My, 
cultured, gorgeous, tils Female, 
20's of 30te. any nationali t y. Brie- 
tol and sumxmds. Box No 12037. 

ATTRACTIVE, PROFESSIONAL, 
NXondon women (smafl group), 
seek similar men (35-45yre), lor 
wining A <Mig. and good 
humoured c o nvs rea U o n. Box No 
12036. 

sagutaihaht independent; 
■nkMO's male, GSOH, no ttes, 
■agar to exptoro the gentler side 
of ttfe, seelcfl elmBsvfy enthuslas- 
Uc/optbntstlc lady com p anion 
384, to share the Jotaney. Bn No 
I204IL 

GERMAN LADY PaOKHCER. eln- 
gto, end good-taoktng. would Ifea 
to meet a ahigte gemtemm lor 
etgM-aeelng, on her next visa to 
Britain. Photo please. Box No 
12043. 

GIGGLY FEMALE 33 YRS In the 
waiting, where the bloody Iwl are 
you? For theatre, drama, good 
food, country walks, dancing, 
Oxford, photo appreciated. Box 
No 12030. 

PROF ESSIO NAL, WARM- 
HEARTED women. 54 yrs old. 
After a dreary whiter in London. 
WUM easy-going male, with a 
asst for Bfe, lo share week e nd 
eocploratiorei of the etty. Late vral- 
coroo spring together. Box No 
12041. 

YOUNG-RETIRED F, wants to start 
correspondence fWiftt. Someone 
to share Ideas A ergus wttii. alter 
■ex 3 any ago Box No 12045. 

LIVELY-SPIRITED FEMALE. 30's, 
seeks kind, calm, cuddly mole 
40+. tar rsfaaad romance, l Nca to 
laugh, talk. osL cook, read, and 
enfoy tee. (Scotland}. Box No 
I2048L 

WORKING MAN, young 44. aftai, 
5"ir taB, todapendent, shy, nces 
sport, kaapktg Itt, wrtdng. sorts 
lemala sround 3D tortutming rsla- 
Danahlp. LandaitMnywham. Bax 
No 12032. 

PROFESSIONAL MALE, 40, tan, 
attreettw, GSOH. WITH lady 30- 
40, n/a, Interested In mealre. 
museuma, cycling, watching sun- 
sets, walking A summer picnics. 
South Harts sraa. Box No 12033. 

INDEPENDENT, INTERESTING, 
and active woman, WLTM intern- 
gart, thoughtful, n/s man. 4S+. 

Photo appradMad. Box No 12034. 

NORTH YORK MOORS, recent 
■mmjcyant, fameio, am boats, car, 
prafaaalon, nickaack. 
Seeks simitar mrte, sirs, to 
Ihs area. Box No 12031. 

WAELIST POLYMATH seeks 3S60 
[nteBetskial, to leant to lose 5 
houBBhusfateitifK Box No 12047. 


Charities 
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You've seen what the treatment for levkaet 
can do. Debra will never forget it She's foot 
and she’s won But while people Br$ Debra " 
. fighting they need support, and their farm 
need support. Leukaemia CAflf lends its can 
support in so many ways - befriending; provid 
limited assistance for hospital visiting: carat 
holidays and other related costs. Care for i 
31.000 sufferers - many of them so young - d 
care for those who watch over the 
If you care, help us to care for tht 

The 


Leukaemia CARE 

Society 


— Society 
14'raigtteber Court iSBNLj. Veaay Bridge, Ewier, Irevnn.Exs 8JN 
- - -TeL 01303 4M64B Hegisiered Chanty ZSflsaa 
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Last rites for the Masai 

Green' tourism is killing one of Africa’s proudest tribes, writes Sue Wheat 





Once were warriors: evicted from the land they’ve lived on for centuries, the Masai have been on the warpath in Birmingham 


T here are some things in travel 
of which everyone approves - 
conservation, for exampl e, par- 
ticularly of the wildlife reserves in 
East Africa. But life on this crowded 
planet is not that simple. If you stop 
to ask the people whose lands these 
are, you discover that not everyone 
is in favour of the concepLof national 
parks as developed for the preserv- 
ation of animals and pleasure of 
foreign tourists. This week, some of 
those people came to visit the 
country that dispatches many of said 
tourists. 

“What would yon like to drink?” 
I ask my new friend. “%um cow’s 
blood,” he replies, throwing his bead 
bade and laughing. “No, don’t worry. 
I'll have a beer." 

Sitting outside a Londonpub with 
the Masai - some in jeans and sweat- 
shirts, some in their traditional 
brightly coloured robes -was a sur- 
real experience. The people next to 
us. having a quiet after-work drink, 
were naturally curious. “What are 
you doing here?” they asked, and foe 
story of the Masai unfolded again. 

The Masai are on a mission. 
Evicted from the land they’ve lived 


on for centuries, they became so 
desperate that they accepted an invi- 
tation to visit Birmingham. Red- 
nosed Comic Relief capers funded a 
Bristol charity, African Initiatives, 
which paid for three of them to take 
a course in conflict resolution in Selly 
Oak. After that, they touredBritain 
explaining their situation. I met them 
in London, tired and y earning for 
Masai! and. 

Masafland, to you and me, is 
Kenya and Tanzania.- Rrr them, there 
are no country boundaries, only 
t raditional land demarcations which 
are based on ecological regions - - 
wetlands and dry -lands. “We are 
pastoralists -we graze Cattle, sheep 
and goats and migrate from rare spot - 
to another so that it is never over- 


land - the type of grass, the water, 
tiie animals; we are completely self- 
sufficient,” . .. explains Reyet . ole 
Moono, a young Masai man from 
southern Thnzarria. • 

Bat in the name bf conservation 
and tourism, terrible things Tiave 
happened to the Masai lands over 
the last few decades. In a modern- 
day ’divide and 111161,0116111811003] 


conservation agencies, say Reyet 
and his friends, encouraged the 
Tanranijin government to designate 
large chunks of Masailand as 
“protected areas” and forced the 
Masai out “They didn't realise the 
land they have made into national 
parks is rich in resources and wildlife 
because we've kept it like that over 
centuries, grazing our livestock side- 
' by-side with, the wildlife.” 

Crammed into small pockets of 
land outside the parks without access 
to watering holes, salt-ticks and 
enough grazing land, their livestock 
are dying. Without the livestock, the 
Masai are starving. Many of Reyet’s 
friends have left for the city now, he 
explains. Others perform “ridiculous 
dances” for tourists on the roadside. 
With many; men away, the women 
struggle on the land alone, explains 
Nolema Losioki LabdakL “We have 
to walk six miles for water.” 

Across Kenya and Tanzania a total 

of 12,097 square miles has been lost 
to the Masai and made into national 
parks to attract tourists. The Masai 
are fined or imprisoned if they enter 
than, “but inode these ‘conservation 
areas' there are roads, hotels, lodges, 


and lots of tourist minibuses,'’ says 
Reyet “This word conservation is a 
contradiction.” They say that iron- 
ically, in some areas, 80 per cent of 
the wQdlife have moved out of the 
national parks, so harassed are they 
by safaris. And now that the Masai 
are no longer there to scare off 
poachers, the wildlife that remains is 
threatenedi there were 500 rhinos 
before the Masai were evicted; there 
are now only eight 

l am used to toe Masai of travel 
brochures, proud and smiling. These 
Masai axe proud, too, but behind 
their pride is anger and desperation. 
“We have not been consulted about 
conservation; wehavebeen evicted; 
we do not gain any income from 
tourism, we are completely left out” 
says Kanderi ole Tbroge, who now 
lives outside Serengeti National Park 
in Tanzania and is bringing a court 
action against two companies which 
are illegally building a lodge, airfield 
and zoo on his village land “We like 
tourists,” he adds, “but we want to 
manage tourism and benefit from it 
ourselves.” 

Kanderi is amighty figure. With 
one hand bolding a pint, toe other 


PHOTO; REUTERS 

continually rewrapping his robe to 
keep out toe cool evening air, he 
explains in no uncertain terms who 
is to blame. “The World Wide Fund 
for Nature, toe Friends of Serengeti, 
the IUCN (International Union for 
Conservation of Nature), these are 
all international organisations that 
have derided what will happen to our 
land without ever asking us.” 

Later, I meet Kitflai ole Ntutu, “I 
am toe son of the chief of all Kenyan 
Masai,” he says, “and I am visiting 
the European Parliament tomor- 
row. They are using your taxes to 
fund these agencies who have 
evicted us and Fra going to ask them 
to stop ” 

I ask if they’re hopeful for the 
future. “We’re worried,” they say, 
“but we’re hopeful, we’re getting 
educated, we’re fighting m the 
courts.” They are warriors, after all. 

More information on the displace- 
ment of the Masai from African Ini- 
tiatives, 41 Ashgrove Road, Bristol 
BS7 9LF (0117 952 0988) and 
Tburism Concern, Stapleton House, 
277 Holloway Road, London N7 
8HN (0171-753 3330). 


Student travel writing 
competition winners 

Top seats 
of learning 


\ A/rite your way around 
V V toe world - that was 
the offer made to Britain's 
students by 77/e Independent 
in association with BT 
Chargecard, Campus Travel 
and us at Rough Guides 
writes Richard Triilo. Our 
student travel-writing 
competition asked for an 
account of entrants' 
university towns - and many 
took toe job extremely 
seriously. We had listings of 
pubs and restaurants from 
Pickering to Pisa and from 
Derby to Dar-Es-SaJaam. 

There was some solid, 
descriptive writing, loo, 
squeezed into toe 500 words 
allowed. It was toe language 
of description, however, that 
foiled some entrants as they 
struggled to make lively a 
grimy wasteland. There 
were, let it be said, too many 
bustling markets, busy streets 
and quaint alleys; for too 
many fascinating cities with 
rich cultural histories. 

History itself defeated 
some entrants: toe judges 
were dismayed to learn that 
Coventry had been 
“devastated by toe Industrial 
Revolution”, though this 
made more impact than the 
description of one university 
town (to remain nameless) 
where “the abundance of 
parking and major routes 
through the town centre 
tempts arrival by car”. 

Entries were anything but 
bland: Bristol is “a thriving, 
dynamic and progressive 
city”, Hull “the gateway to 
Europe” or, more debatably, 
“rectum of toe Universe"; 
Leicester is simply “a city at 
toe centre of everything”. 

There were five finahrts, 
all of them women. Fifth 
prize, for a Eurostar trip to 
Paris and £750, goes to 
Esther Wolff for her sharply 
written guide to Cambridge. 
Fourth prize, for a trip to 
Bologna and £750, goes to 
Anna Sandig, for her 
unremittingly grim account 
of Salford - full marks for 
blunt feelings. Third prize, a 
trip to Harvard and £1,000, 
goes to Elizabeth Blagbum, 
whose quirky appraisal of 
Birmingham gave the city 


some appeal without 
exaggerating its charms. 
Second prize, a trip to San 
Francisco and £1,000, goes to 
Catherine Snell for her ideal 
day out is Newcastle with her 
dad - a masterpiece of 
precis. But in toe end, it was 
the writing that settled it. 
Sheridan Humphreys’ 
dramatically expressed, 
coffee-stained description of 
student life in London wins a 
trip to Australia and £1.500. 
Here is an extract ... 

R fly favourite coffee ritual 
I Vlis Golbome Road on a 
Saturday morning. Oporto 
and Lisboa bask in toe sun 
on winter Saturdays, their 
pavements crammed with 
coffee lovers, and lovers. 
“Coffee in a glass,” shrieks 
toe Portuguese waitress in 
Oporto; it's the loudest voice 
I have ever heard outside the 
opera, and it's always a 
miracle that there’s not a pile 
of shattered glass in a puddle 
of coffee. But to me, on 
hungover Saturdays it's toe 
sweetest song of alL Even 
nicer when it’s followed by 
“cheese croissant toasted”. 
And if your croissant arrives 
blackened tty the grill, well, 
that's toe way it always is. 

It’s surprising that 1 get 
hangovers in London, 
because the pubs dose at 
11pm. Even on a Saturday 
night. That gives you enough 
time to have a coffee at Bar 
Italia in Sobo before you 
catch the last TUbe home 
from Leicester Square, 
where you can also get toe 
first edition of your favourite 
Sunday paper. When you get 
home, you foil into a deep 
sleep to the soothing sounds 
of the shipping forecast. If 
you miss the last Tube, don’t 
bother going home until 
3am. You’Ve got Trafalgar 
Square by moonlight and toe 
night bus to look forward to. 
I'd rather have a hangover. 

A typical dilemma on 
Saturday morning at my 
house after a night out in 
London: How did this 
Patrick Cox man's shoe get 
into my handbag? 

Sheridan Humphreys 



something 
to declare 


Trouble spots 


Warnings for travellers, by ; 
travellers, in the new edition 
of Wanderlust ( price £2.50; 
can 01753 620474).' 

Makgadfkadi Rons, 
Botswana: “During toe. 
wetter months (February/ - 
March) the area isJhpst to I 
the migration of zebra and 
wildebeest However,' due to 
the rains it is very hazardous 
for toe uninitiated to venture 
into toe area under their 
own steam as there is a real 
danger of getting stock. % 


St Petersburg, Russia: “Most 
night-life is run by the Mafia, 
but they keep their joints 
safe and dean as it 
encourages business. Most 
hotel night-clubs are 
basically pick-up joints for 
upmarket hookers and are 
best-avoided. . 
j “Before you have too 
much fan, remember that 
from May to September all 
foe caty bridges are raised 
from 2am to 5am to allow . 
boats to pass - and there is 
no alternative route home.” 



THE INDEPENDENT 

Tunisian Desert Safari 

Experience the real Tunisia - see tece tions 
featured In The English Patient 

Stay fafte resort ofMtoAa. m andattaen 
apri rimming resorfwfefch is one ofthc ’ 
locations fertnred fa file Oscar wtonligfBm V 
The EflgBA Patent together wMilflBBg and 
ffixtfddt can also be seen on & Sa&dlbar. 
jbar accanmodaUaa, 7 or 14 will be at 
fiieftwstarMeBaHMotaadlliotdQQaDeof 
the best beaches fa Snrirta wfifcimprcsfve 
ftdttfes todadtofi indoor ad outdoor pooh, 
taDb comte. toes cadre md aa extasto 
didce ofiestsaanis tod tax. 
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desert safe! tour based at Doat staying at me 
El Mns&ffiV to star sister hotel You vffi 

y fo ft a fimnmf Unman ampMUra tte. m OBSfa. 
asakJafcs^kjcalmusemaodseeMatnBt 

(Star WroJoratton). We rise offer be «nlqne 


Desotfbr aBtdoefa fast 
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Mumbai (Bombay), India: 
“Arriving at toe airport can 
be intimidating. Look out for 
the prepaid taxi office (on 
toe right after you come 
through customs). If you are 
female, don’t join toe queue 
of men - you can be served 
straightaway if you go to toe 
door of the office. There, 
you state your destination 
. and pay for the taxi in 
advance. Give toe receipt to 
the driver. Ybu pay him no 
further money at your 
destination.” 


Samoa: “Kbikiti is the 
Samoan version of a game 
only marginally recognisable 
as cricket. Rules are highly 
flexible and toe number of 
participants can be dizzying.” 

For more advice on specific 
destinations, contact the 
Foreign Office Travel Advice 
Unit on 0171-238 4503 or 
4504, or fax 0171-238 4545; 
on die Internet, at 
http://www.fco.gov.ukJ or on 
BBC2 Ceefax from page 564 
onwards. 


Bargain of the week 


At toe stroke of midnight last 
nights, the dock at toe Royal 
Observatory in Greenwich 
began counting down the 
1,000 days to toe year 2000. 
7b mark the Millennium - 
and to fill seats on their 
Boeing 747s (see story 
opposte) - BritishAirways 
(0345 222111) and Qantas 
(0345 747767) are selling two 


retain tickets to Australia for 
a total of £1,000 plus taxes of 
around £25 per person. The 
deal applies for travel until 
30 June, but seats must be 
booked in toe 2,000 minutes 
between 9am on Monday 
morning, 7 April and 620pm 
the following day. Stopover 
options indude Singapore, 
Tbltyo and Johannesburg. 



PLUS THE BEST PRICES FOR ALL YOUR FAVOURITE 
MEDITERRANEAN SUN SPOTS I 
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{PrfCH ea±Kte hstmtOont! Dqttrtvn Ttxdi ■ aX pne» subject to tvt&b&y) 
For all your Flight Requirements plus 
• Car Hire % Airport' Hotels • Airport Parking • Insurance 

CALL: 

0990 014101 

unes wee Mourn sjctuwjav uoa 


Co-op Travel 

direct 





True or false 


You require intellectual 
stimulation from a holiday. 
You discover to your honor 
that your partner has 
booked you both on a 
fortnight’s package to the 
Caribbean. 

You must, therefore, resign 
yoursetf to two weeks of 
cultural starvation. 

That is, of course, false. As 
an intellectual, you will 
already have read the epic 
poem “Omeros" by the 
Nobel prizewinner Derek 
"Walcott from St Lucia, and 
you will remember that his 
island boasts a second Nobel 
laureate in toe economist 
Arthur Lewis, though you 
haven’t read him yet You 
also make a vow to read 
Martin Amis on St Lucia. 

But in case your flight is 
diverted to toe Dominican 
Republic, breaks down in 
Puerto Rico or is hijacked to 
Havana, you buy 7?ie 
Caribbean, a Traveller's 
Literary Companion, which 
sees readers out of tight 
corners everywhere from 
Tbbagp to toe Bahamas. 
Every geographic section 
has a cultural introduction, 
letting you know, for 


instance, that Barbados is a 
little too English, almost 
suburban, for some tastes, 
and that Brimstone Hill in 
St Kitts has a wonderful 
fortress, toe Gibraltar of toe 
West Indies. Then there 
follow extracts from the best 
books written about each 
place. 

So if you are eventually 
carted off to the Dominican 
Republic, tbe Companion is 
on your side. It starts you off 
with an extract of toe 
mendacious sales patter that 
Columbus - toe 15th- 
century equivalent of a 
parliamentary lobbies! - 
gave to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, claiming that the 
rivers ran with gold. Then 
comes Quentin Crewe’s tale 
of the restaurant in the town 
of Sam ana which serves 
filete Gordon Blur. 

Sometimes toe Companion 
tries to put you off places. 
Noel Coward's elegant 
puncturing of Frenchmen's 
pride in Martinique is 
reprinted. It ends: 

In praising this celestial 
Freak 

They, one and all omit to 
speak 


About its flat cathedral 
bells 

Its indescribable hotels 

The noisome and 

disgusting smeBs 

That make the island 
reek . ” 

On your return to 
Islington, you don’t tell 
anyone about Dr James 
Ferguson’s invaluable book, 
because it would give away 
the source of your new- 
found encyclopaedic and 
cosmopolitan knowledge. 

But when you arc 
preening yourself over 
cocktails in Chelsea, squelch 
any reference to liters iy 
figures from Guyana, 
because toe otherwise 
exemplaiy guide sadly fails 
to indude that magical 
country. 

Oh, and it contains a 
foreword by Margaret 
Drabble, a recommendation 
for the older litterateur. 
That can’t be bad. 

Hi%h O'Shaughnessy 

The Caribbean, a Traveller's 
Literary Companion ’ by 
James Ferguson (In Print 
Publishing, £13.95). 
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Because we think the world of you ... 

current best buys on the world's finest airlines 


(ad. taxes) 


aeni) nan 
tan 

£237 £569 
£325 £594 
£363 £599 


oremy nan 

t®™* £122 £189 MBQCQOTf 

BOSTON £149 £19 5 MANILA 

El 65 £221 DELHI 


CAPETOWN 


HONGKONG 

£308 

£492 

LAS VEGAS 

£256 

£256 

SINGAPORE 

£242 

£399 

DENVER 

WSfi 

£256 

BAU 

£249 

£415 

TORONTO 

£143 

£215 

SAIGON 

£297 

£495 

VANCOUVER 

£265 

£287 

TOKYO 

£275 

£495 

CARIBBEAN 

£243 

£265 
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fans 

£251 £282 
£274 £449 
£198 £341 


£297 E489 
£197 £319 
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THE TRAVEL EXPERTS 
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v:oridw;de a!!er!jon to detail 


plus discounted quality accommodation per room per night from 


AUSTHAUAE3S • USA £31 - AFRICA £37 • PACIFIC £42 • ASIA £30 
USA CAR HIRE FROM £12 PER DAY • CALL NOW FOR OUR WORLDWIDE OB NORTH AMEKCA TARJORMADE BROCHURE 


fill Oiir Shojss 3?a iper. Mon-Sai 9 San-. • Tjmn ?-7pm • Sun lG-6pm 
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DIRECT FLIGHT OFFERS FOR MAY 

AMMAN £299 BEIRUT 

DUBAI £399 SINGAPORE 

HARARE £489 JO ’BURG 

RIO/SAO PAOLO £499 MEXICO 

MIAMI £267 NEW YORK 


CALIFORNIA SUMMER SPECIAL 

LOS ANGELES WITH VIRGIN £499 RETURN 
JULY AND AUGUST DEPARTURES 
PLUS 50% OFF TRAVEL INSURANCE FOR UP TC 17 DAYS COVER 

BOOKINGS ":US7 Be tf&Ot BY 30 APr.il. 


^ms'ourjj^ 


Trailfinders does not impose charges on credit cards 


42-50 Effts Coin Road - LONDON W8 6FT . 

: Iona Haul 9171*938 SOTt 

. i 194 Ktastoflion High Street ? L0MDOITW8 7WS . 
LqnoHBdFliohB: 0171-9383831 
V first & Business Class: 8171-839 3W 
TISftwIns^onWjJhSBwt* UIIfflffliW86S) 
linaitaflfcAEaRlpm'-9l7l-837549B , 
22-24 TIB Pnory Qunriswsy • BHWWBHMI B4 68S 
WOfkMfe Blows- 8121-238 1234 

- 48 Can Strata- BRISTOL BS1 1HQ 

: W»WwteRi^«tt7«»8O0O 
254-294 SuctMolt S&wt • 8US80WG23EH 
HbrtdwMe FSgh£r 9141*353 2224 
58 Bwnsoate - MANCHESTER M32FF 
WteNMde RigUs: MS1-839 9869 
Ffrst & Business Class: 9181-139 3434 


... people think the world of us! 
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You 11 love a 
short break, 
in Bermuda* 


ATOt 4053 


from 

ABERDEEN £29 

GLASGOW £29 

EDINBURGH £29 

INVERNESS £29 

AMSTERDAM £35 

NICE £49 

BARCELONA £49 

AH fares single exd. tax from London Lion Airport 

easyJet 

Call 01582 700 058 anyHme 


TOR O NTO Cl 6 9 
MONTREAL £189 
HA LIFAX £219 

VA NCOUV ER £249 
C ALGA RY £749 
O TTAW A £219 

WINNIPEG £2S9 

■K233ZZO I 

TOR ONTO £139 
MONTREAL £149 

{0171 385 4400 
0161 832 4000 


For A»faoixbr »i kr n idAto p anK fa> .loofciio _-> ~ 

farther than B snutxfr. 

CMyaThotrDcifHnipfl^aMHgcMiBiirapial 
Bermuda b nearer dim you think. WQAia ks ZLmfera^ 
of hfandi. ytx/H cfacovcr Eihntnm h rifeti " 

boww, frimtdty and charming people *xr~^~ 




CapitalfiiGHis 

OPEN Idaily TILL L A r £ 
MSLfiSA tr£C? rURKEY frfss 

iUCiNH EiS CYFSUS C3S 

FMO CSS MALTA CSS 
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0171-209 4000 


Cadogan 


find yourself in 





FLIGHTSEATS TRAVEL DESIGNS 



0990 239904 




Sag £» 


0171 636 1551 
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* STA TRAVEL * 

WORLD LEADERS IN YOUNG INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


rat Q>«tai*r«*mintaitotoiMta«toiftrefe«MU^iKiri rat 
Paris Eurofir £0 | Mm Yak OB j Snppore £399 l Jo hore sh ur g S74 

Anstarfm W j festal £168 [ Hong Kong £40 \ Menu on 

Dobfa S7 | Chicago £06 ■ Peking 06 l Bueno* Ain* £4B 

Screw 06 : las Angeles {249 j fend £540 § Perth £30 

Athens £126 l bogfeok SB ■ Nanfai £313 : Sydney BC 


NORTH AMERICA SPECIAL 


EUROPE: Gift 361 6161, WORLDWIDE 0171 361 6261 0161 834 0668 (Maoheste) 
EUROSTAR: 0171 361 6143 

ACCOMMODATION • CAR HUE ■ INSURANCE AND OVERLAND TOOTS: 0171 381 6160 
117 Bam Road NWI, 86 OH Brampton Rd SW7, 11 Coodge St W, London. 
sn Him nmwunoK mum unt an » au 
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LOW COST FLIGHTS 


USA CANADA AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND SOUTH AMERICA 
CARIBBEAN FAR EAST 
WHOLE EAST AFRICA 

THRIFT WAT 
m TRAVEL 
£“0171-4901490 



Annual Multi-Trip 
T rave' Insurance 
Europe £U5 
V. or'd'.vide •• DcF 
c. ' z* 


Pnentam ^ 
Auskda CKO 
MZaetend £639 
Hong Kong£4a0 
Shown £396 


FLIGHT BOI 
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1 Australia & NZ . 

| 0171 757 246S 1 

1 USA & Europe 

1 0171 7S7 2000 

Worldwide 
0171 757 2444 

Gatwick 
01293 566 300 




OPEN 7 DAYS 


Our fares are 
ridiculously small. 


Travel as many times 
as you like from 


With oar annual travel 
insurance you can take an 
unlimited n um ber of trips- 
To enrol, call between 8om 
and 8pm Monday to 
Friday quoting A n 

reference IQ25. UC 


Insurance 

Setrkxs 


0800 700 737 


AMSTERDAM from 


BELFAST from 


BERGEN from 


COPENHAGEN from 


DUBLIN from 


EDINBURGH from 


FRANKFURT from 


GLASGOW from 


GOTHENBURG from 


NICE from 


OSLO from 


PALMA from 


PARIS from 


PRAGUE from 


ZURICH from 


£69 return 


£65 return 
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0345 554554 
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France 


. . Drive 
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Tel: 0181 395 8909 



DOVER TO CALAIS 
ONLY £45.00 
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★ USA AND 
CANADA 


A raejley of Far East Koiidays to tiliooac 
from, witk all tiic comfort of qualit>' 
medium class Lot els. All tlie reliability 
of tlie world's most reputable airlines, 
all at incredible prices; 


★NewYortc 

tan £189 ♦‘Toronto 

tan £175 

WBorton 

from £200. ♦Montreal 

tan £184 


.UJkJ-vLJ 

wnaaoei 



♦ Vancouver tan £245 


* - SPECIAL OFFER .. 

TORONTO £175 


tan £230 


★Dallas tan 


Huii 


*5anFrandsco tan 





Malaysia/Singapore 

£649 


Bangkok/Pattaya 

9 '•ROV 

£999 


Singapore/Bafi 

£699 


Hong Kong/Bali 

to :rs 

£799 


Singapore/ 
Hong Kong/Bangkok 

9 ?«cv. £929 


Hong Kong/Phuket 

9 MS l-RO.V 

£799 


^0990 329 326 


France 


FRENCH 

ft 



0171 331 3519 


VILLAS & COTTAGES 
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cnnMur-vara&FHin 
Houms, nwny n6n pnolt 
. -Canun-StisfM 
■ Apunem - Hotels 



Drive France 

0181 395 8909 


LOT QMMfi o»it grata tern- south WEST FRANCE. WotdM In 
housw. soma wWipoota. Sara- unapoit oowrtrysW*. Psscaful 
taWS. E14GC1500 .101644) SSSgSSv 


Holidays valid for departure between 

01 Ajiril - 15 June 1997, subject to 

availability. Accommodation on room 
only Lraii, airport transfers and all 
taxes are included. 

Colt today for full details 


FLIGHTS ONLY START FROM: 

Hong Kong £489; Bangkok £399; BaU £433; 

Sydney/Auddand £595 and many more 
destinations on request Check us out first 
Rmi Nhwhi as intern, tar sow a subject to snMtihy 


far east travel centre 


a RmMthrt 1965 

tEEun Tie TsUar-mMdB Travel Specialists 


'el: 0171 414 S 3 CS Fax’ 0171 409 069 ? 


Greece 


7. IMPLY 
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0181 99S 9323 
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BRITTANY Dordogne, CW* d'Azur 
a B*om. Lovely .Has. many wtth 
poote. Sumuect vans. ABTA 

V7278 BUGtG mtl 7078794 

CHALET/HOTa. nr Monkim ososl- 
lent food, ba u ootdoor e/poo*. 
esMis. temAe. ridtog. pei sgliOn g . 
raffing, mounted bfldnO. floH 
nesrfew. CSOOmr tot paMWn Inc 
■itaa wttt- n*. TbWXaj 
4SOZS7Zn 

CYCLE TOURtNQ In BitHsity from 
£190 per week. Breton Bflree 


BRmWIY COA&t OeSgMM Hons 
const watoM* tam Mr, 

torn £90 par weak. Teb 01743 
3658*8. 

ALPINE & Aitnecv vMH> fanty 
ra<8 Shows, LmsEWMMtdns. 
0I32S S444QS AITO 

PROVENCE (ttandol Mas) vis la 3 
ant oifcieflKK*, N*4p* 10 ,inid, 
pool tOiS .awtreiL -Qlae« to IB 
hNegaW causes. WeeUyistscbi 
ssem L 1 250-1 out of ees- 

son L sao-lfloo. Pheneftac 0083 
4 8192 6778, or phono 0033 4 
7190 0033 4 01008*42. 
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•raa France. Orest tood, Menilr 

hwsle. bsgstoeraa. ttesd wtot 
(0160B) 48080 AITO ATOLW12 

aWFRAHCC. rr Codpn^DafehUU 
o*»«ctor hoosa a aspmto oo(> 
tunn* gariens, ktapoal 
"•artiy. stp* 2-12. Colour 
Oroehura, W. 0083 6*83818*1 

W QRMAH DY Ghee De ffranos. 130 
conm A niral eott*. Nemwffif* 
Vecenase (01023} 785705 AITO 

LOT valley /Dordogne sw 
f'V’OS.VtktoeatootonotDDuwiy 
hOdrae with own pools. Colour 
contact Peter Akfuus 
Wta WnsfiNwr Holdm 
ons 853 40 7i 13 or fra 0033 S3 
007471. 
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Greek 
Islands Club 

Vhhdtiphr J iB M whB 
want n etapo dn amdt 
in Style Mdcemlort. 
RiXQS'ITHNM-GNHNjOMA 
Zwm.RnwCoanj 
SonHOS*SWBDS*AU3WSCS 
For a bwdiuni t el epho n e 1 

01932 220477 

ht tpjfwww .udtoxufcAdhg/ 
AWAV7W3 ARM. H| NTO 


Saupr durntbutnum ami 

rxptrtenc* a. Uamttff wN 

lumbUpntmdym m imqHlaaif. 
Cemurf caaata. NUn uNi pooh. 
SMflqr apartmtmj tdMuu 
iuMb ti nprik leradm Fte, 
jtodMr m rOT Ac ta ' H A H N 

0181 995 9323 
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SPfnNG FLOWERS, bnsMsUeg 
vtaam 5 imply beariwe. Utcaver 
Western Crete tan e/c vfltooe* 
housee. Purs Crete (0181) TOO 
OB7B.ATOL2757. 


M & trad hawses & opto on 
ftoflgfUfal Wends. Etysten HoA- 
deye- 01680 7M8SB. 

ORECOFUjE A FtLOXCOA New 73 
pg broehws. Metaiend A unusuN 
Wend*. AM Aha 01*33 376080. 
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On track: the 
Science 
Museum has 
constructed 


between a 
gym and a 
virtual reality 
playground 

PHOTOGRAPH; 
EDWARD SYKES 


A run for your money 

Days out: Jane Furnival runs her family to the Science of Sport exhibition 
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H ands-on museum 
shows are pass6. 
Legs-on exhibits 
are the in thing. 
Machines enabling you to put 
your whole self in, out, and 
shake it all about. That’s the 


aim of Science of Sport, the climbing. 

.... V*.; — 


In an effort to get us off the. 
couch and into trainers, they 
have constructed a cross 
between a glittering gym and 
a fairground, full of virtual 
reality machines, mdudmgvol- 
leybaU, tennis, golf and rock- 


Science Museum's 


You can also shoot real 


would-be blockbuster exhibit goals in basketball or. take a 
tion, and their answer to the penalty shoot-out to the eerie 


V&A’s Cutting Edge fashion 
show next door. 


accompaniment of roars of 
approval (or groans, if you 


miss it) from an invisible 
crowd. 

Ageist it ain't. Each exhibit 
is staffed by impressively qual- 
ified sportspeople, often 
champions, who help anyone 
to have a crack at anything, 
.even arm-achingly hard 
wheelchair racing. You can 
use Linford Christie’s 
Olympic running-block to race 
10 metres against a top run- 
ner. As you take your, first 


step, the virtual reality image jane: Each of us discovered 
turns into a Bugs Bunny-style unknown skills, so we all left 
streak into the distance, so no feeling pleasantly surprised 
prizes there. with ourselves. I beat off all 

comers in the “how steady is 
The Visitors ■ your hand?” test, a skill devel- 

oped by holding overloaded 
Jane Furnival went to the Sci- shopping baskets in super- 
ence of Sport exhibition with market queues, 
her husband Andy Tribble and There are two virtual-real- 

sons William, 10, and Charlie, ity pods, which you sit in and 
five, and family friend Alexan- press a button to experience 
dra Nadel, 13. bobsleigh. Superbike TT rally- 

. driving or Formula One rac- 
ing. It's claimed they give you 
the real feeling of G-force, but 
in fact it felt more like sitting 
— in a giant cocktail shaker. The 
Wales I children loved it, but I found 

■■ I it no different from ordinary 

— ” — —i fairground rides. 

Tregwylan Hotel The real plus of this exhibi- 
tion was not the machines, 
^bSwIjjje which aU had their limita- 
spbino breaks tions, but the infectious enthxr- 

s Night nta fios db & b siasm of the helpers. We bad 

h-fc in wpafa an ex-Marine called Andy, 
and Darren who had endless 
QoiriMrivA&vdsiDMkb. championships. With great 

For colour brochure good humour, they taught lit- 
01786 770424 tie Charlie how to kick a ball 

Fax; 01768 771817 and William how to swing a 
golf club. 

MWB .i 11 * P<> te ™al problem for 
this show will be the queues, 
the invasion of yobs, and also 

character cottages in the boVS pushing OUt girls. I hope 

Pembrokeshire Const National J*o#F ,u„, r t 

Pa*. AD properties. famished the Staff Will COntTOi thaL I 

to the hignest stancUrdt. would go again soon, before 

^MinrM? 7 S£r to0 ma °y machines get tired 
0I239- 8al39 7£rL and break down. Virtual real- 
ity machines can be tetchy. 

WIHPl MWI^ 1 Andy: I liked the virtual vol- 

SUMMER BUDNESS leyhall because it didn’t involve 

, 7 -brt-- C1JJ , • Loo much exertion. Better still 

7 Jane 7 meats &i40pp . _ . , . 

20 June 2 nighti. £ 40 pp was the test for the speed of 

Half Board your reaction to sound and 

3 Crown en ndtc light. Great, because it 
Corbett Arms Hotel - involved the exercise of one 
tek 01654 710264 jgjj , finger only - and I was best at 
“ Br ”' thaL 

mowpoMiA cosan jHB. uoyn i love the fact stuff about 
how fast people can run, and 
«^TTA^SSiwousEs the section on the history of 
tivouohmii wues; afl Tourta tennis was fascinating, but 
“«■ ' there wasn’t enough of it. 
uuF-pmea twgtfn breaks. What was missing for me 
bu niuLfa was discussion of the cultural 
aspects of sport. One of the 
bnxdimzuB rase*© ’ most famous Somalis is a 
w ^ m BEAffW. om mjfc- woman who runs wearing 

ManytaM tl»n £ 2 S 0 par woafe ShortS, but Td like tO lOOOW 

how this goes down among the 
csttaow. houses, flan, hwm I^amic community. And it’s all 
from Hama, aii pi7BZ3aa» veiy well saying how ^port is so 

Yorkshire (S'KieD^l good for you, but I’d like to 
- - know how sport can be bad for 

THE OfUROIILL HOTEL y0U ’ t °°‘ 

YORK 

■ ■ ■■ s sst t e st jIV Alexandra: I’ve never done 

dinner, bed and breakfast, and it was fan playing volley- 
RramfiCUIOperpeisanperiaghl ball With a ball that WSS TUSt a 
,po * t ‘^S2 S| " l * < “ shadow on a screen, but 
responded when you hit iL But 

01904 644456 J® 0 . ta ? c ^ me Iess , 5 f ri i ; 

: ously than if a huge, real ball 

whams towards you. 

200 a/a ee«*9W- Ail Broctmro Climbing the tOCk face WSS 

bard work, but I enjoyed it so 
700B72. much that it made me think 

SLffSs.'SSkwS. about taking up climbing. 
chiwSii 1 was amazed that I scored 

best against everybody at the 
football penalty shoot-out. 
425156 The sports experts taught me 

to kick the ball with the ride of 
dsobs 01208 577Mft. ary fooL which will help me 
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| colour brochote. 
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Holidays Afloat UK 

BRITAIN^ BEST Salt Drive Mvnm- 
< bo* HoJWayv Wm titMtoe. 
Baginnen very walconw. TW 
01900 720025. 


rnchtetodcBOmcflona. AWARD wmMNG NARROW- 
rfrwyvda, wun iWl- BOATS from 4 ****** town, 

natB47<7<a - saat«ja 

ing Breaks , 

. Devon & Cornwall 


cycvno. vtowjfmta, wm 
•Ays. 1W 0181 8474748. 

|~ Spring Breaks 

PEMBROKESHIRE cotteflB. Water- 
way view, bin nearby. Brochure 

w. (01437) 532*85 myoma. 

f Channel Islands I 


Ybr Island of Lrit tfre 

ow no* OBT ne* W97 breetare 

« TjIt UP 3 irlW ** «k.or By* 

the fthttl i» The 

id ^ . 

•sssStsesa^ 

•prkc ■ > tlu uinl 

sir 0990 171819 


ISLAND FERRIES 

“The LocalCompany n 

.. 

Tiavri with no to The Aran Islands. 

. The fastest and most luxnrloos feriy service to 
thw» iinirpia in]awnt«- ■ 

SLV. Aran Seabird, M.V. Wand Discovery; 
K.V. Sea Spxintecv M.V. Aran Express, 

M.V. Aran Ftyexv 
Reservations 

Call to afBce, opposite Gahray Tborist Office, or call 
0035891561767(7 days) 

. . Erantaim 00353 91 572278 
Fax 00353 91 568588 


• Trafitoncd cow cottages In 
coming rufavSoge 

■ Steeps2-8 

• Fi*r sqjipped: open beams 
layum open fees pairing: 
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CASHEL HOUSE HOTEL. Con- 
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breaks. FM brech. Tbk 
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““SHAKESHbAHh” 
COUNTRY SPECIAL 

Enjoy a b«ak at our 
CoSSd Manor 
the vfflageot Long 
Crompton. Super home 
cooking. AH Toon*Bn wjj- 

‘SSffilDBABSntaffle 
Sb&B WMnd 1:70 

0160 8 684218 — 
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1 East Anglia | 
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• Scotland | 

g*ELF CATERING 1 

OCOTLAND I 

l ■Consult the experts* 
L Over 3.000 sdfeatering 
R ptopatitt. in >0 areas 
W mm luxury bouses to 
croft cottages. 
/ Write or phone 
for hrodsnfi 


Frederick Sl 
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ExcEmoNAi. holiday 
properties in die mw 
(nmM elmamfScoilaii 
FREE 14 ntCE BIOCHUU 

RING £0990) 851133 
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SCOTLAND'S WELCOME COT- 
TAGES . Hoi oil tbi press raw 
■ 1BB7 best avar colour broohum. 
' PhenanoaiB BiTWTOZgia 
COTTABES AW) HOUSEB orer 


in SouOi Scotland; FW lull eokw | YORK OVER 25% OPR Kaaranh 
brednneoaiaMTtiomaiHi&Co Court Hold. Brochure 01004 
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Iran 0 Mr 540 woWagaa ,01282 ( , 8, nr WbBby. WWtare pareWsa. 
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Tregwylan Hotel 

■Msanan.TSrHarfaeh, Gwynedd. 
North WUaatUTBYG 
SUPK8B VALUE 
SPUING BREAKS 
3 Night nta £108 DB & B 
Fhra qtdatnlBtao break in uipab 

wtth TV, Central &r taoring. 
CMT BMrtp at & 9 d St Davids 

For colour brochure 
01766 770484 
Fax: 01766 771817 


A superb selection of quality 
character cottages in the 
ftsnbtoteshhe Coast National 
Park. AD proper ti es- furnished 
to the Hgpest standaids. . 
none now lor its ookmr bmdmre 

01239-881397£T_ 


' SN0VD0NU ^ ' 
SIMMER BUDNESS 

7 Jane 7 nights £140pp 
20 June 2 Dibits £40pp 
Half Board 
' 3 Crown en suite 
Corbett Arms Hotel ■ 

, ^ 01654 710264^ , 

SNOWDONIA COASTLINE. Uoyn 
. ponnkiouta. Coastal and coumry 
conaoao and faranhouaao. Nofyn 
HuOteyo 01758 720674 
3SS COTT AGES/FAR1IHOUSES 
Throuohoul Wales; afl Toiate 
Board feadod. Wtaea HolWays - 

HALJF-PRK»a bavBWn breaks, 
Gmrec Wylflo 17C tarmhouM. 
mute, din nor BAS £10.50. Uo 


Bar. lotHfcM. AA/HAC 3* COOV 
m ended, -WMctaT beat BAB. 
broch 01208383840 
BRECON BEACONS. Owr 100 a/t 
cottages soma state teto 30. 
Many toss than £250 par weak 
aoteDii. V 01 074 078440 
GOWER, Mumbles, Swansaa 120 
csttaoes. houses, flats. Hons 
from Home. Wt 01782 300024 

I Yorkshire & The Dales I 


THE QfiJXCHILL HOTEL 
YORK 

SPRING BREAK OFFER 1997 
3 NJCH1S AGC0MM00AU0H 
DINNER. BED AND BREAKFAST 
Fmm fiflUJO per person per night 
4 poster «»«» and spabeda 
avaflaUe 

RESERVATIONS 

01904 644456 

YORKSHmfc DALES, Moore, 
. CooM, Peek A late DMitel Ovar 
200 alb eee*a«*. Ae Brochure 

■ rMHmili Iflea ■— «-i — — 

VVlarJjVP vTRM 

SLSWp lBW. B023MPB. (01750) 
700872. 

SUPERB oottaoae YMre Dates, 


CWtagas 0124434570a ! 

COTTAGES YMuiite tacL YnrtL ' 
-Colour Brochre 01045507060 




To check that no damage had been 


when my brother wants me to • 

shoot at him in goal. 'r'n^vrYl 

I don’t usually like muse- _|_ JvvJX 1 1 

urns, but I will definitety come # 

back. r-Q + 

WiDiam: Snowboarding was T" * 

best You stand on this moving, M-m. 

wobbly board in front of an • ^ 

awesome screen showing a ^a-J. xt% Tl t 

landscape that makes you |c r 1 1 I J K. I\l 

think you’re sliding really fast , 

over thefce.lt was easy to bal- • 

anoe while the board twisted • 

and turned, until you looked • 

up at the screen. Then every- 
one fell off. 

Now, about the trea dmill - 
warning! ’Ey it after lunch, not 
before, because it shows you 
how many calories you're 
using, and it’s useful after 
you've had chocolate cake. As 
you walk on it, it takes a video 
of your feet which helped me 
to walk properly. When I got 
on it, I was shuffling my feet 

My mum tells me off for that, # 

but really seeing myself doing # 

it on the video helped me cor- • 

rect it. • 

I wonder why they didn't 

have anything about cricket or _|_ Jl Jl 

hockey. » 

Charlie; I liked the running, -m m A /"V a|c 

because I could beat those *■"* I 

boys who were helping M M.mMi J 

Th e deal 

Science of Sport is open for 18 IVC L- U aVIN 

months at the Science • 

Museum, Exhibition Road. • 

South Kensington, London * 

SW7 2DD (0171-938 8000) 
from 10am to 6pm every day 
except Christinas Eve, Christ- 
mas Day and Boxing Day. 

Allow at least two hours to 
visit 

How to get there: Tube: South 
Kensington. Buses: 9, 9A, 10, 

52, 14. 345, 74, 70, Cl, 49. 

Entry costs are in two parts: 

£5.95 for adults aged 18 and 
over to get into the museum 

itself, plus an extra £3 for the m 

Science of Sport section - for • 

children aged five to 17, plus T • 

concessions, that's reduced to I /"VI 1 XA C T* T) *D T/^* D i 

£3J20, plus an extra £2 for the Jj\-p W C 3 R? ¥* Iv J. C «, 

Science of Sport. Under-fives # 

pB«aloi« (penes to^t in. CU3.R^Nt06D. 

You can bypass these by pre- C7 

booking a priority, timed visit s 

from First Call on 0990 661 

030, paying a 75p booking fee. 

Kit yon need: trainers and m M mt m 0 

jportygear. jAICffT/G 

Vital to know: There is no re- 

entry to the exhibition, so ^ 

make sure that you use the 
child-friendly loos just out- 
side by the lifts before you 
start. Also, time your visit so 
that you don't become thirsty 
or ravenous half-way through. 

Feeding time: The museum 

cafos are expensive, and ^^^MjT>T*TlW|nl2*7jYlMa 

crowded. There is a picnic 
room for those with packed 

lunches. Leave your lunch mtetowa hwtefcm^amre * «» ■ m w» »■ »* nm o lire -Sa^rtaHa- imi 
bag in the free cloakroom in 7o» W taatfrere*tebrMAitei»T.te8Ma»9<*^"“»'»^D«7fn"p>*ratareta 
the basement or you will be 

J taiwteaaare tern te tare wipitatetadB from tetetaW«reniite«oata40tarei 

forever picking It up and prami wm prere ar phew m* tampam* H«| retena ochif puietaiia. AM ete 
putting it down while you Visit mMti wten ter* d( *r<n> u pnc« niuH cet wwS oU 
the show. 

Taimjniy-icgi'Miara- wuil, u mcicwair Tntrrtn tuiu vvenurt, J£ nvttywtiy /WUU, 

something broken you'd be punching me London N7 


hcc 

^Return^ 


fRom 

£149* 

RetijRN 




m 

Lowest- pRices 

guaRajNteeD. 
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Vulture culture 


Malcom Smith goes hawk hunting in the Pyrenees 

W e drove for miles along a the head of the Flamicell river to the goats,” said Tbni Ma 
tortuous track in the Riu south and - the way we used - Espot on the species who t 
Joeu valley, mesmerised to the east We hired what’s called a mg them in this par 
by the colours and texture “Jeeo taxi” fin fact a nine-seater Land for 10 vears. and hac 


W e drove for miles along a 
tortuous track in the Riu 
Joeu valley, mesmerised 
by the colours and texture 
of the fir and birch forests. Then we 
walked. We had come to this pan of the 
Pyrenees, west of Andorra, to see the 
bone-breaker - so named because of 
its habit of dying skyward with a sheep 
or goat bone, and dropping it on to 
rocks to break it open for a meal of the 
marrow. Also known as the bearded 
vulture, or lammergeier. It has a wing- 
span of up to 9ft, a steel grey back, 
orange underparts and an orange head 
with black facial markings. Lammer- 
geiers are unmistakable. Although they 
are rare in Europe, there are more than 
70 breeding pairs in the Pyrenees. So 
we felt they should be easy to find ... 

According to local experts, it’s quite 
possible to see them gliding along 
almost any valley, usually high up near 
the mountain tbps, searching for an 
animal that has recently expired in the 
unforgiving terrain. So our first 
attempt, albeit with low cloud from the 
previous night's thunderstorms clear- 
ing slowly ihrough the day, took us 
along a side valley off the main Vail d’ 
Aran, with the Garonne river cleaving 
down its middle. 

Passing typical Aranese buildings of 
stone with steep, slate roofs, we walked 
for several miles on tracks and paths, 
by turbulent streams through forests of 
lichen-draped spruces, black pines and 
birch. Jays shouted their harsh calls, 
like rough gearboxes in the trees. 
Apollo butterflies the size of small birds 
fluttered around. Stunning little black- 
and-yellow fire salamanders plodded 
across damp footpaths. But nothing 
resembling a lammergeier came into 
sight all day. 

Undeterred, the next day we decided 
to bead for what is arguably the most 
isolated part of the Pyrenees, the 
Aigues Tories and St Maurice National 
Park. Catalonia’s only national park, it 
covers 130 square kilometres of nigged 
mountain land, with forests and snow- 
capped peaks rising to 10,000ft. Since 
almost all of it is publicly owned, the 
park has no habitation and imposes 
strict controls on vehicles. It is a 
mountain walker’s dreamland. 

To.get into Aigues Tories, there are 


the head of the Flamicell river to the 
south and - the way we used - Espot 
to the east We hired what’s called a 
“Jeep taxi” (in fact a nine-seater Land 
Rover) from Espot (they line up a few 
yards from the national park’s inform- 
ation centre), and drove about eight kD- 
metres to the picturesque St Maurice 
lake. At weekends this is a honey-pot. 
Yet on weekdays some of the hiking 
trails are surprisingly underused. We 
walked up the Monestero valley to the 
south of the lake. It turned out to be 
an inspired choice. Under the silver firs, 
Norway spruce and Scots pines, alpen- 
rose bushes carpeted the ground 
between the boulders. Wetter ground 
beside the thunderous Riu Monestero 
stream shone with pink marsh orchids 
and the apple-white flowers of grass of 
Parnassus. Shady comers behind boul- 
ders grew fem gardens and all around 
were butterflies coloured white, blue, 


i You can see them 
gliding along the 
valleys, searching for 
animals that have 
recently died in the 
unforgiving terrain 1 


deep yellow, orange - and even all 
black. 

Sitting above the little Monestero 
lake amongst the alpine meadows 
speckled with blue scabious and 2ft-tall 
yellow gentians, with boulder-strewn 
slopes and high diffs tiered above the 
valley sides, we thought it seemed the 
perfect hunting ground for a lam- 
mergeier. For hours we scanned and 
rescanned with binoculars, hoping, 
hoping for the telltale dark vulture 
wings, the wedge-shaped tail and the 
orange belly. But it was not to be. 

So, one more try. This time in a 


goats,” said Tbni Margalida, an expert 
on the species who has been monitor- 
ing them in this part of the Pyrenees 
for 10 years, and had joined us for the 
morning,. He pointed past the high cliffs 
and forested slopes to a boulder scree 
perhaps a couple of miles away. Here- 
abouts, so the experts said, larnmer- 
geiers often patrol the hillsides look- 
ing for dead 

One hour went by, then two. Griffon 
vultures appeared, their huge^ light- 
brown wings keeping them aloft on the 
updrafts. A golden eagle did much the 
same. Even a brown-and-wbite short- 
toed eagle (it beats me to understand 
bow anyone gets close enough to see 
such anatomical detail), perched 
nearby on an electricity pole. 

Then came the ay we had waited 
□early a week for. 

‘'lammergeier!" shouted Toni, 
almost as excitedly as if he, too, was 
seeing the bird for the first time. And 
there it was, through the binoculars and 
telescopes, a text-book image of a 
bone-breaker in flight: head down, 
wings held outstretched and still as it 
glided this way and that, rather omi- 
nously, above a huge flock of sheep 
being closely shepherded on high Pyre- 
nean pastures. 

As it glided closer, patrolling the 
steep dim above hanging forests, the 
orame-coloured chest and head -with 
the fearsome black beard markings - 
became more and more obvious. The 
same size as the griffon vultures hang- 
ing in the air high above the mountain 
peaks, lammergeiers somehow look for 
more purposeful; more majestic, too. 

It’s a fitting bird for such a splendid 
mountain range. The long wait had 
been worth it 
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steep-sided valley, part forested, pari 
grassland, south of Vielha. 


three approaches by road, via the small 
towns of Boi to the west, Capdella at 


grassland, south of Vielha. 

“Many times here I have seen 1am- 
mergeiers drop bones of sheep or 


Tlhe closest internadorud airport to Vielha 
is Toulouse, across the border m France, 
but it is cheaper and easier to approach 
the area from Barcelona. EasyJet (01582 
445566 ) has a return fare of between 
£103 and. £153, with no restrictions ; 
lower fares sell out first. From Barcelona, 
there is a daily bus to Vielha, taking 
around four hours. Information on the 
Aigues Tories National Park can be 
obtained from the Park’s administration 
at Calle Camp de Mart 35, 25004 Udda 
(00 34 73 246650). Spanish National 
Tourist Office: 57 St James's Street, 
London SW1A 1LD (0171-499 0901). 
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Rock steady: the bone-breaker asm stones to break open its meal 
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travel • overseas 


there is an exclusive 
place on a beautiful 
island . . . 

the fascinating island 
of Lanzarote 
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Winter Sun 


Start your holiday 
with a 

Cruise Night out 
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The Dali Museum: emerging from this madhouse you wonder who slipped what potion Into your elevenses 


PHOTOGRAPH: □rfMCTTGUY MOBERii' 


Where can you enjoy an awesome arc of beach, sleep (together) for £11 a night, visit a manic museum and more? Simon Calder offers a guide 


C oncocting a tour of superlative 
Spain constitutes the height of 
arrogance. Spain is blessed with 
100 great museums, 1,000 fine 
beaches and at least a million 
convivial bars. Even if you strip away Am off- 
shore islands (the all-time favourite desti- 
nations for British package tourists), you are 
left with an embarrassment of ramriiHatwa 
for the best beach or greatest gallery. 

The doors to this touristic toyshop were 
properly opened only 20 summers ago, 
when democracy was restored after the 
death of the fascist Franca I was the next 
plane out. Since then Spain has become an 
afi-too-easy addiction - and, like any addict, 
1 am possessed by insufferable certainties. 

Handiest airport 

Many of the people who are sniffy about 
Britain’s best travel bargain - package 
holidays in Spain - have a woefully out- 
dated image of the country’s airports. 
Malaga, for example, is no longer a ool-. 
lection of scruffy huts around an airstrip. 
The architects of the new. terminal’ 
embraced references from Andalusia’s 
Moorish traditions and created a light, 
cool environment where much of the 
stress of air travel is borne away in the 
breeze. 

Malaga has a handy rail link to the city 
it serves, and along the Costa del SoL But 
for sheer, unadulterated touchdown to 
tapas ease, the winner must be Gibraltar. 
The British colony's airport is strong out 
between the Rock and an easy place, the 
sleepy frontier town of La Lines. 

Remember that pre-fabricated school 
hut? Gibraltar airport is like that With 
no great distances for you or your luggage 
to cover between plane and exit, you can 
be sipping cerveza and tasting seafood 
within 10 minutes of the squeal of tyres 
on Thrmac. Just remember to turn right 
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(for Spain) rather than left (for Gibral- 
tar), and hope that Hi^pano-Gibraiiarian 
relations are cordial. Otherwise you could 
have a long, t hir sty wait at the border. 

GB Airways flies frequently from 
Heathrow and Gatmcklo Gibraltar, and 
on Sundays jhm Manchester. Book through 
British Airways on 0345222111. 

Ultimate bar 

lb find the best bar, yon face a long jour- 
ney to the extreme north west of Spain. 
Arid on the partygoer’s pilgrimage to San- 
tiago de Compostela, you could easily fall 
by the wayside, notably at the ultra-cool . 
Nick Havanna in Barcelona (Philippe 
Starck touches and if-you-hav e-to-ask- 
prices); or theBalado de Jamon, just west 
of the Puerto del Sol in Madrid, where., 
nuxfcsof whole hams hang Eke downcast 
members of a long bus queue, being 
cheerily devoured by nibbling drinkers. . 

Peraeyere, though, to the aty of St 
James. Santiago deCampostda is the end 
of the beaten track, so far from the tour- 
ist trail That Suso’s bar is not as crowded 
as it should be. So once you’ve traced it 
in the backstreets behind the cathedral 
there will probably be a spare bar stool on 
which you can wedge yourself against die 
stainless sted corater, yonr eyes on a level 
with an eacyiopaedic array of snacks. 

“Keepitsinjple, Suso”, seems to be the 
bouse motto: gambas a la plancha (grilled 
prawns), choruo (Woody, rich sausage), 
calamares (hoops of squid) tortilla 
(slal* of inch-thick omelette). The theoiy 
is that these are the meagre radones to 
accompany aperitifs, but m the congenial 
company it is all too easy .to forgo the 
option of dinner. One danger you are 
unlikeiy to face isbankruptoy, since your 
host regards tourists with benevolence. 
And if your early evening stretches into 
last orders, then you can always -avail 


yourself of a bed in the lodging house 
npstoirs. 

Suso’s bar and hostal, Rita del Vilar65, 
Santiago de Compostela ( 003481 586621). 

Cheapest dive 

There is still a country in the European 
Union where you can find a decent 
double room for a shade over £10 a night. 
Or, rather, there is now such a country. 
Sterling is performing spectacularly well 
against the peseta, winch means that you 
get around 225 fbryourfl compared with 
fewer than 200 ayear ago. So this is going 
to be a long, cheap summer for visitors 
to Spain, particularly if they dwell at the 
Hostal Galenas Malda in Barcelona. 

Rogues abound in the Catalan capital 
not least among some of its hoteliers. If 
: the pickpockets in the Rambles don’t get 
you, fbear partners in crime who charge 
£50 for grotty rooms may weD. I discov- 
ered the happy habaiadones in the heart 
of the city only after half-a-dozen visits to 
Barcelona, during which I paid too much 
for too little. One reason it took me so 
long to find tiie place is that the Galenas 
in tee-title is a shopping arcade, boned 
away in the Carrer del PL Unless a good 
friend led you to the hostal on the upper 
floor, yon would never believe it existed. 

It is run by quite the friendliest family 
in Spain, who are unobtrusive when yon 
want to be alone in your elegantly dated 
room, but hostiywhen you need company. 
For all this, and a location that cannot be 
bettered (200 metres from tee Ramblas 
and tee cathedral), you pay a few pence 
short of £11 for two. • 

Hostal Galenas Malda, Carrer del Pi, 
Barcelona (0034 3 3173002). 


response from someone who recoils from 
spending £00 a night at any hotel. 

Parador de Ronda, Plaza de Espana, 
Honda (00345287 7500). 

Best beach 

Disdainers of the cheap package should 
move en masse to the Costa de h Luz, that 
splendid unspoilt strand that broadly 
connects Portugal with Gibraltar by way 
of Cape Trafalgar. This coast is bullied by 
the Atlantic, so they will certainly be chili- 
ier than the mass of us who make for the 
Mediterranean. 

- For my Spanish holiday this summer, 
I have bought a Skytours package in the 
resort with the best beach on the main- 
land: Benidorm. This awesome arc of 
clean and genuinely golden sand would 
be a magnificent specimen of beach any- 
where in the world; its added appeal is 
that it is two hours from Gatwick, 10 min- 
utes from grand Valencian scenery and 20 
metres from some cracking bars. Carls- 
berg - probably the best lager in the 
world? Not with San Miguel and Estrella 
on sale at well under a pound a pint 

Skytours is a budget brand of Thomson 
(0990 502555 or through travel agents). 


Tastiest restaurant 

Fights have broken out over the best 
places to eat in Uorer de Mar. let alone 
the whole of Spain. In a country where it 
is difficult not to dine well for a fiver, you 
have to search hard for a place where an 
extra dimension is added to the virtues of 
wholesome food, prepared imaginatively 
and served with verve. 

The answer lies in an obscure comer of 
Madrid. An eccentric Basque Surrealist 
named Abraham Garcia founded Restau- 
rant Viridiana, specialising in exquisite 
nouvel Espanol cuisine delivered with the- 
atrical panache. Performances begin with 
a pyrotechnic fruit salad, the melon dec- 
orated with a small incendiary device. It 
arrives with a fig leaf bearing a message 
of good wishes from the kitchen inscribed 
in piped cream. Then tire evening ignites. 

Book in advance on 00 34 1 356 9040. 
Viridiana is wed away from the centre of the 
city at Fundadores 23, close to Manuel 
Becerra metro station. 

Classiest collection 

The toughest category of all. A single 
street in Madrid has three of the finest 
galleries in the universe: the grandiose 


Prado, the eclectic Thysscn-Bomemisza 
and the clinical Reina Sofia, venue for 
Picasso's Guernica. Pablo is also well rep- 
resented across in Barcelona, with an 
entire museum devoted to him. His fel- 
low Catalan, Joan Mir6, gets a good show- 
ing here. too. 

The greatest of all, though, is further 
up the Mediterranean coast in the other- 
wise unlovely town of Figueres. Gear win- 
ner of the “who’s the craziest artist in Cat- 
alonia, then?" competition was Salvador 
Dali, whose vision of Surrealism has 
come to its illogical conclusion at the 
Teatro-Museo DalL The ‘Theatre" refers 
to the setting, the old town theatre. The 
“museum" conceals the vitality of the fun 
palace where Dali is buried. A black 
Cadillac holds court in the centre, spo- 
radically getting drenched from an inter- 
nal shower. Mae West is commemorated 
in a boudoir of her own, where the fur- 
niture comprises her features. 

By the time you emerge from this mad- 
house, you are wondering quite who 
slipped what potion into those chocolate 
y enunos you enjoyed for elevenses. 

Teatrv-Museo DaS, Rambia, Figueres (00 
34 72504585). 
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Wild flowers for a Tudor farmhouse 

Workshop: Anna Pavord advises on the best use for an odd patch in your garden 


T he house that my husband and I 
live in is a farmhouse dating back 
to late Tudor times. It was a /am- 
ity property that had been allowed 
to become virtually derelict and when we 
started work on it six years ago. the whole 
lot needed restoring, including the gardens 
which were overgrown. The hoitse, which 
is listed Grade II*. is now mostly finished. 
We run the farm as a business producing 
free-range eggs, and also keep sheep. 

With mechanical and human help, the 
garden has been partially tamed, but there 
is a section in front of the house that I have 
left, mainly because of lack of inspiration. 

The main problem with this part of the 
garden is soil depth. The house was built 
on natural rock and, in parts, it is impos- 
sible to dig holes to plant shrubs etc. This 
section of the garden was formerly paved 
with a raised central bed. A lot of the old 
broken paving is on or just under the sur- 
face and I have toyed with the idea of hav- 
ing gravel interspersed with some beds, but 
am not at all sure it would look righL 
The other section of the front garden is 
now crazy pa\ing and raised beds and looks 
good, so perhaps it would be better to con- 
tinue this theme. However. I find crazy 
pmingvery difficult to sweep clean. The side 
and back gardens are lawn and flowerbeds, 
with a vegetable garden beyond. 

Chris and Liz Camac’s farm is at Lfanve- 
therine, just outside Abergavenny. This is 
the patch where 1 was born and brought 
up, where uncles and cousins formed a 
landscape of hills, red earth and castle 
ruins. In this border country, castles are 
two a penny. But there was another good 
reason to go there at this time of year. The 
road leads past one of the most spectac- 
ular magnolias in the country. 

It sits, bizarrely, in the forecourt of the 
small Elf garage by the boundary of the 
Chepstow racecourse. I’d guess it was 
originally part of the garden at St Arvan’s 
Lodge behind, planted perhaps when 
the house was built It looks like Magno- 
lia x soulangiana which was raised by M 
Soulaoge-Bodin at Fromont near Paris 



bedrock: More crazy paving or gravel 
might be.too harsh here, given the gravel 
drive, the stone' walls all around and the 
cliff-like stone facade of the house itself. 

I rarefy think a flowery mead the per- 
fect answer. They are too often made on 
ridb ground where theflowers quickly get 
choked out by weeds. But here, the cir- 
cumstances were ideal. And a hide wild 
flower meado w would make- an entirely 
a pp ropriate foreground for this ancient 
bouse, grass thick with milkmaids, cow- 
slips and wild blue cranesbills, lady’s 
bedstraw, ox-eye daisies and . scabious. 
Buttercups might be a mistake, but agri- 
mony, trefoil bugle, ragged robin, vetch 
and yarrow would all be worth including. 
Clover, the modern kind anyway, is too 
aggressive for most flowery meads. 

Only one more element would be 
needed: a big, old pear tree. This was 
hnashamedfy nostalgic. The forms 1 knew 
round those parts used to have orchards 
dose to the house, the spring view from 
kitchens, parlours and bedrooms, with 


Chris and Uz Camac - and their problem patch 


early in the 19th century. That date 
would fit the house, by the look of iL 

The Ca macs’ farmhouse, which Liz 
Camac inherited from her aunt, is much 
more ancient. With a grant from CADW 
(the Welsh equivalent of English Her- 
itage) they have slowly been reinstating 
oak muUioned windows, repointing the 
massively thick rubble walls, uncovering 
the original fireplaces which have vast 
overmantels, probably dragged here from 
the ruins of White Castle nearby. 

The problem patch is a long, thin tri- 
angle of ground, on the right hand side 


as you approach the house. One long side 
of the triangle is bounded by the new 
drive, which is dressed with crushed 
stone. Its short side butts straight on to 
the right of the front door. The other Jong 
side of the triangle rises steeply to the lane 
in a rough bank, impenetrably thick with 
blackthorn, bramble and elder. It’s a 
tongue of ground that is unconnected 
visually to any other part of the garden, 
but important as a foreground to the fas- 
cinating and imposing building behind. 

Because the Camacs are selling the 
bams that lie just the other side of the 


PHOTOGRAPH: ROB STRATTON 

drive (they mil be converted into two 
bouses), and have plenty of sheltered 
ground to sit into the side and back of the 
house, it did not seem to me that this odd 
patch will ever be much used. And, like 
most formers, the Camacs have plenty 
else to look after betides the garden. They 
are not looking for more things to do. 

So the patch had to be fruity trouble- 
free, while providing an appropriate set- 
ting for the bouse. It should meld with the 
wilderness of blackthorn at its back, and 
be planted with something that can cope 
with only a thin skim of earth over 


tall graceful 'outline of a pear dressed 
overall in piercingly white blossom. 

The pear would have to be planted as 
a standard or a half-standard, with a tall 
straight trunk of at least 4-6ft before any 
brandies broke from it And it would have 
to be grafted (as pear standards usually 
are) on to wild pear stock rather than the 
more common quince. WDd pear stock 
can cope with poor ground. Quince can’t 
If no opening revealed itself in the 
bedrock where a bole could be dug to 
plant it, I recommended the Camacs 
should adopt the 18th-century technique 
and mound plant a pear tree next autumn. 
That means breaking up the surface of the 
ground, spreading the roots out carefully 
and then mounding up soO on top of the 
roots, so that it makes a shallow-sided ML 
You need to water well through the first 
summer. Gradually the roots will work 
dieir way down formigfr cracks in the rock. 

The site needs clearing and grading 
slightly before it is seeded, but it shouldn’t 
look lawn-smooth. The ground is com- 


pacted as aresult of the building work on 
the bouse. But a small three-ton JCB 
could pick out the loose stone tying 
around on the surface and then the patch 
could be gendy rotavated and raked 
ready for the seed to be be broadcast in 
late summer or early autumn. 

The soil is neutral so the grasses in the 

seed mix (which are usually 80 per cent 
grasses, 20 per cent wild flowers) could 
include sheep’s fescue, small-leaved tim- 
othy and smooth meadow grass, with flow- 
ers such as bird’s-foot trefoil, black knap- 
weed, campanula, cowslip, self-heal and 
wfld carrot as well as the ones I mentioned 
above. You need about three grams of 
seed to cover a square metre. 

The elements erf a seed mixture can be 

changed to fit any situation. On this par- 
ticular site, Td be inclined to ask tor a 
higher proportion of flowers to grass, 
although it would make the mix a bit more 
expensive. A standard-blend costs around 
£30 a kilo. Or the Camacs could buy seed 
of the wfld flowers they particularly liked 
and mix their own meadow. White cam- 
pion costs about £2 for lOgrams. Purple 
loosestrife is £5 for 10 grams. 

The meadow should not be cut until 

August, when seed of the wild flowers will 

have been shed. Then, depending on how 
tidy tbey want it to look, the Camacs 
could give the turf one or two more cuts 
through the autumn, so that in spring the 
first wfld flowers emerge spangled against 
tight-cropped turf. The final touch would 
be a low wall built with the stone from 
off the patch, to mark the line between 
mead and drive and match the existing 
wall which runs along the front of the 
house to the left of the front door. 

Wild flower seed: Flower Farms, Carvers 
Hill Farm, Shalboume, Marlborough, Wilt- 
shire SN8 3PS ( 01672 870782). They offer 
a consultancy service (01635 247666 ) and 
workshops on planting wild flower mead- 
ows, egon lOand 19 June (2pm-5pm), fee 
£25. Pear trees grafted on to wild pear stock: 
Scotts Nurseries, MerrioU, Somerset TAW 
5PL (01460 72306). 
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CUTTINGS 


The Alpine Garden Society is 
bolding a show today 
(11 30am-430pm) at the 
Arnold and Carlton College 


of Further Education, Digby 
Avenue, Mapperiey, 
Nottingham. There will be 
shows of primula, cyclamen, 
saxifrage, fritillaries and 
dwarf rhododendrons, plus 
alpine plants from all over 
the world. Admission £1 
(enquiries, 0115 9520052). 

The Cornwall Garden 
Society held its first Daffodil 
and Spring Flower 
Exhibition in 1897, and to 
celebrate its centenary it is 


staging a grand Theatre of 
Flowers at the Lost Gardens 
of Heligan, St Austell. 
Cornwall Friday II -Sun day 
13 ApriL The centre-piece 
wfl] be a big display of 
Cornish daffodils, including 
old varieties written about by 
■fresco’s owner, Algernon 
JDorrien-Smith, in the 1890s, 
and modern hybrids bred 
and introduced by Cornish 
growers. The show is open 
daily, 10am-6pm. Admission 
£6 (01726 844157). 


O pring-deaning should be 
O extended to house plants 
which have been on board 
wages all winter. Take off 
dead leaves and wipe over 
the surfaces of large-leaved 
plants, such as rubber plants, 
with a damp doth. Repot in 
fresh compost They will not 
necessarily need larger 
containers. Ease away some . 
old compost from the roots 
of foe plants before settling 
them in the new mixture. 

Indoor plants will need 
more food and drink than 
during winter. Remember, 
though, that more fatalities . 
are caused by over-watering 
than by under-watering. 

Some plants, such as 
Christmas present cyclamen, 
are coming to the end of 


Weekend 

work 

tbeir display. Put the pots on 
their tides in some cool place 
(eg under the staging of a 
greenhouse) to allow corms 
to dry off for foe summeT. 
They can be started into 
growth again in foe autumn. 

Indoor azaleas that have 
finished flowering can be put 
outside now. Azaleas are 
hardy plants, and axe fax 
happier outside than in. 
Plunge the pot into a cool 
shady place and feed the 
azalea through the summer. 
You may get blooms again 
before foe spring is through, 
though most forced plants 


need a season to recover 
before tbey can get into theii 
flowering stride again. 

Split up large clumps of 
snowdrops and replant in 
smaller groups to increase 
their spread. A handful of 
bonemeal in the planting 
hole will provide long-term 
rations for the bulbs. 

Choose hardy annuals to 
sow direct into foe ground 
where they axe to flower. 1 
generally sow English 
marigolds, Calendula 
officinalis, this way. This year 
Fm trying proUfem (Chiltern, 
£1.05), the ben-and-chickens 
variety with secondary 
flowers, borne on stalks that 
spring out just underneath 
the head of foe main double 
flower. 
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Chic galom Salty 
Holton's Hock, bred 
solely for their wool, 
have captured the 
imagination of the 
fashion designer 
Katharine Hamnett 

' PHOTOGRAPHS: 
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Shear style in Somerset 

Katherine Hamnett is making rare sheep chic, writes Matthew Brace 


T here was uproar in the barn. 
Ewes and their lambs paced in 
the straw, sending dust float- 
ing up through the rays of sunlight 
. Their bleats were loud and pierc- 
ing. Gina HI, a heavily pregnant 
ewe, was about to give birth. Her 
waters had broken and two of her 
lamb's hooves could be seen pro- 
truding from between her legs. One 
of the world’s rarest breeds of sheep 
was about to have its numbers 
boosted. 

The flock’s owner, Sally Holton, 
looked tense. She encouraged Gina 
lit “Come on, old girl, it'll be a lot 
better once you get it over with.” But 
it was taking too long: something was 
wrong. Mrs Holton hurdled the low 
wall of Gina EC's enclosure, held her 
firmly by the scruff of the .neck, 
grabbed the lamb's hooves and 
began to pull In a flash, two lambs 
were lying bewildered and blinking 
in the sunlight, being licked dean by 
their mother. 

They were the new generation of 
Wensley dales and their wool, bloody 
and straw-caked at birth, was des- 
tined to cloak the shoulders of 
supermodeis on the catwalks of 
London. Paris and Milan. Mrs 
Holton’s flock, bred solely for their 
wool, have captured the imagination 
of the fashion designer Katharine 


Hamnett, who cannot get enough of 
the silky, lustrous fleeces with their 
long wool. 

The outspoken designer who cre- 
ated the fashion of slogan T-shirts 
calling on people to “Reserve the 
Rainforests” has turned to grass 
roots in the English countryside to 
seek out environmentally-friendly 
materials for her knitwear. 

“The wool is exceptionally soft," 
says Katharine Hamnett “The qual- 
ity is wonderful, more like mohair. 
We are delighted with the results.” 

Some of her designs using 
Wensleydale wool were paraded at 
the Winter 1993/94 Milan fashion 
show. “Next to Armani and Gucci, 
there were our little bits of knitwear 
running up and down,” Mrs Holton 
recalls. 

Her wool is about as ecologically 
sound as raw materials get The 
sheep are reared traditionally and 
organically in the Somerset village of 
Stoke sub Hamdon. 

“We don’t like this crash-bang- 
wallop style of today's farming,” she 
says. “We don't even use a dog. 
When wc are gathering them up, all 
we have to do is call them and they 
come running." 

The farm uses no synthetic chem- 
icals or antibiotics and practices 
homeopathy rather than conven- 


tional medicine. Once the sheep 
are shorn, the wool is then washed, 
combed and spun, avoiding all the 
chemical processes of conventional 
wool production. The dyes all come 
from plants growing locally, which 
Mrs Holton gathers by hand. Most 
afternoons you can catch sight of her 
rummaging through the hedgerows 
along the banks of Ham Hill, over- 
looking the village. 

The floor of Mrs Holton’s office, 
in a cramped farm outbuilding next 
to her home, is duttered with steel 
bowls full of soaking green walnuts, 
tree bark,- gnarled roots and petals. 
“We experiment, using old recipes 
from the 1600s for our dyes. We 
really don’t know what well get 
when we soak various twigs or herbs. 
It’s very exciting.” 

She dips her hand into a sweet jar 
full of colourless, bone-dry lichen. 
‘This is oak moss. If you ferment this 
in natural ammonia - you know, 
urine - for about two weeks, the 
water will turn the deepest emperor 
purple. But if you boiled it now it 
would be bright yellow," she says. 
“So every shank of wool or knitted 
garment we produce has its own 
unique colour.” She runs through a 
line of coloured shanks of wool 
banging by the wail: onion-skin 
orange, woad blue and otheis. 


The Holton-Hamnett partnership 
has meant that at a time when many 
rare breeds of farm animal are on 
the brink of extinction, this line, at 
least, is being saved. Wensley dales 
are described by the Rare Breeds 
Survival Trust as being “at risk". If 
their numbers drop further they will 
become “vulnerable", then “endan- 
gered”, and finally “critical”, before 
vanishing, faking with them 200 
years of farming history. 

Long-wool Wensley dales can be 
traced bade to the late 18th century 
when their ancestors would have 
been- plentiful across England, 
although the family tree of the 
white wool sheep, from which 
WensleydaJes have come, dates 
even further back, before records 
were kept - to Roman times when, 
it is thought, they were introduced 
to Britain. 

The Trust’s national field officer, 
Peter King, believes tbat Mrs 
Holton’s flock is proof of the worth 
of rare breeds. “The link with fash- 
ion can only do good for the breed 
and for rare breeds in general, and 
it helps to explode the myth that 
breeds are rare because they are use- 
less,” he says. 

“Rare breeds are every bit as 
valuable as stately homes. Each 
one has fascinating attributes. None 


of us can say what will be needed in 
100 years' time, so the more biodi- 
versity in farm animals we have, the 
better." 

Mrs Holton is proud to have 
. deliberately discarded modem meth- 
ods and returned to the roots of rural 
tradition. “One of the reasons we do 
this is to show that we can produce 
a top-class product in a chemical- 
free environment. You can be com- 
mercially viable just by changing 
back to older, traditional ways,”she 
says. 

T just can't st&od the state that 
we have all got to, the way we live 
our lives. The way we have lost 
touch with nature and with reality. 
Everyone seems to be out for them- 
selves, moving faster and faster and 
not caring about the world around 
them." 

However, business does demand 
a certain amount of modern 
thought Mrs Holton does own a fax 
machine, which lately has been spit- 
ting out valuable orders from buy- 
ers in Thiwan - the home of syn- 
thetic goods - who are interested in 
her home-grown wool and Ham- 
nett’s designs, and willing to pay 
large amounts for them. Enough to 
keep Gina HTs two new lambs in 
bomeopathic medicine for quite a 
while. 


Clay pigeons 
came whizzing 
out like dots 
in the 

stratosphere 


T o Highclere Castle, 
seat of the Earls of 
Carnarvon, for a grand 
blast-off at clay-pigeons. 

Two specific requests from 
the management set this 
apart from an ordinary day’s 
shooting. First, everybody 
should bring a hand-guard 
or glove, as gun barrels 
would become too hot to 
bold. Second, everybody 
should wear a hat, since 
broken days, falling from 
unexpected directions, can. 
cause nasty injuries; 

With these and a few 
more instructions, our genial 
organiser Wendy Plummer 
launched the party into a 
brilliant spring morning. A 
veteran of simulated game 
shooting, Wendy is now in 
her sixth year of laying on 
this kind of day. For 
Highclere, on the other 
band, it was an experiment. 

With its splendid 
Victorian castle in an 
undulating, 3, 000-acre park, 
the estate has every natural 
advantage for corporate 
entertaining, and the aim of 
our day was to see if this 
kind of shoot would fit into 
the pattern of activities. 

the guns, 16 in ail, had 
been allocated into eight 
pairs, each with a loader, 
and had drawn for places, as 
on a live bird shoot At the 
first drive, pegs were set out 
in a line along the bottom of 
a sloping grass bank. Out of 
our sight, at the top, six 
traps were deployed under 
tiie control of the operations 
manager, Ron Puttock. 

The guns took it in turns 
to shoot, and the drive, 
lasting only six minutes, was 
done twice over. If that 
sounds parsimonious, it 
takes no account of how 
sharply adrenalin levels rise 
as days start to pour over. 

When the whistle went, 
the rate of fire was instantly 
terrific: within less than a 
minute, barrels were too hot 
to hold with bare hands, and 
after six minutes several of 
the marksmen were 
temporarily exhausted, 
dedaring that they could not 
have gone on a moment 
longer. During that 
fearsome barrage the 
coolest person on the scene 
was Wendy herself, who 
strolled up and down behind 
the line, constantly adjusting 
the flow of days by radio 
contact with Ron. “Raise 
trap two a bit ... Get some 
pairs out over pegs three 
and four. Five’s a novice. 
Give him low singles." 

After the drive she 
remarked, “That was the 



easy bit. Now we’ll go _ 
somewhere more testing. 
This was Heaven's Gate, a 
towering bank scattered 
with big trees. Here the 
clays came whizzing out like 
dots in the stratosphere, and 
it took an ace marksman to 
break them. 

One such was Peter 
Baxendale, who manages 
shooting lets for Strutt & 
Parker. In six searing 
minutes he missed seven 
clays and broke about 70 - 
but then, as he shoots all 
winter, so he should. Lord 
Porch ester, elder son of the 
Earl of Carnarvon, also 
scored heavily and admitted 
that he was amazed by the 
excitement which the blast- 
off engendered. 

As people recovered their 
equilibrium over bull-shots 
and sloe gin, I asked several 
what advantage there was, 
or might be, in spending 
£3,500 of their companies’ 
money on such a jolly. Tim 
Ingram Hill, chairman and 
chief executive of 
RoadChef, reckoned it good 
value. “A day (ike this 
relaxes people a great deal.” 
he said. “You see a different 
side of them.” Whom might 
he invite? “People we're 
working with - our bankers, 
solicitors, construction 
people: some who have 
entertained us, others we'd 
like to do business with.” 

During the morning there 
was much talk about the 
Castle's chef, Mark 
Greenfield, and by Ipra 
people were openly 
wondering whether lunch 
would justify his high 
reputation. With Van Dyck's 
magnificent equestrian 
portrait of Charles I 
glowering down on us, we 
feasted on salmon tartare, 
home-culled venison, lemon 
mousse and cheese - a meal 
so stylish and protracted 
that the afternoon’s 
shooting had to be curtailed 
from -two drives to one. 

I do not think anyone 
minded. On the final bonk, 
serious poaching broke out 
as everybody merrily began 
shooting his neighbour's 
birds. "That’s one of the 
points about this,” remarked 
William Asprey, manager of 
the London gun-makers, as 
we headed for home. “You 
can do that here. But if you 
did it on a live game day, 
you’d never be asked again.” 

Clay days can be arranged 
through Plummer Dixon 
Associates, Sherborne, 
Cheltenham, Glos GL54 
3DR ( 01451 844714). 
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The trainer turned bystander 

John Bosely, elder statesman of racing, has a detached 
view of today's Grand National. By Richard D North 


v 


J ohn Bosely, who at 66 is 
an elder statesman among 
National Hunt trainers, 
never really made it to the big 
time. This Oxfordshire man, 
regarded with affection as 
someone who loved horses 
and horse people, was never 
one to put money-making first 
“I don't think the racing ever 
made much money. But we 
were farmers too," he says. 

Last month, the mild Mr 
Bosely retired, so he notes 
the runners at this weekend’s 
Grand National at Aintree 
with a degree of detachment 
“My son Martin runs the 
stables now," he says, and, 
beyond helping out from time 
to time, he is free to consider 
a return to hunting. "I haven’t 
ridden this season, but I won’t 
say I’ve given up.” It is hard to 
tell which is uppermost in his 
mind and voice: intended mis- 
chief or regretted caution. 

Hunting is one of the few 
determinedly dangerous pas- 
times of the middle-aged. But 
then, John Bosely was a seri- 
ous amateur jockey before 
he took up training. He knows 
the horrors of the Grand 
National: “I fell at the 14th on 
Dark Stranger in 1955," he 
says. His scrapbook has a pic- 
ture of him in mid-air, upside 
down.above his horse's head. 
It wasn't the fall that fractured 
his skull in 1959 and forced 
his retirement from riding, 
but even in a yellowing piece 
of newsprint it is vividly 
painful. 

Also in the scrapbook is the 
traditional scene of a hard- 
living pack of jockeys in full 



Rooted In country ways, John Bosley richardo north 


flight on tin trays down the 
stairs of the Adelphi Hotel in 
Liverpool before the Grand 
National. Bosely was regularly 
amongst the leaders in his 
young days. Even more confi- 
dent in his own county, as a 
trainer he once shot out the 
searchlights of Brize Norton 
RAF airfield. This time it was 
not high jinks that motivated 
him: the lights were disturbing 
one of his fancied runners 
before a big race. 

The son of a fanner and 
butcher, who was a bookie 
when off-course betting was 
illegal, Bosely is a stoutly yeo- 
man figure, whom it is hard to 
imagine at a jockey’s weight. In 
the Fifties and Sixties he was 
rare among amateur jockeys. 
“Most of the amateurs were 
real gentlemen, lords even.” 
He did not harbour delusions 
of grandeur. “I never wanted 
a sports car or anything." 

The business of betting your 
shirt on something as inher- 
ently unreliable as a horse, let 
alone on the outcome of the 


competition of several horses, 
attracts chancers and charm- 
ers. Bosely is not the sort to 
mourn the old days. “It’s as 
much fan as ever," he says, but 
one has the feeling that he 
rather disapproves of the way 
"it’s a business now. People 
come in and think they’ll make 
money." The more rational 
view is that owning horses 
should be indulged in only by 
people who can afford to lose 
what they invest, if “invest- 
ment” is quite the word for 
watching money being turned 
into hot breath on an early 
morning canter. 

Betting, by the way, is gen- 
erally governed by the reverse 
proposition: you haven’t had 
a bet until you are very fear- 
ful of the outcome. Bosely 
hardly ever bets: seeing it 
from the bookie's point of 
'iew must have robbed it of its 
glamour. 

Raring has become more 
democratic, he thinks. “Years 
ago, only the wealthy owned 
horses. Now even people in 


factories may join a syndicate 
and pay something like £20 or 
£30 a week." On such a basis, 
someone with £1,800 to spare 
could buy into a well-bred 
horse with a long Bosely and 
Grand National lineage. 
John’s son Martin, who runs 
the Bosely outfit at Kingston 
Lisle Farm, just over the hill 
from the glamorous spreads at 
Lam bo urn, has on offer shares 
in Smart Lord and Lady Mal- 
ord, whose grand dam was 
Eye catcher. This Bosely- 
owned and trained horse was 
third to Red Rum at Aintree 
in 1976 and 1977. The stables 
charges modest fees and does 
not yet attract the Arab 
owner, or the flashier or 
grander sort. 

From now on, it will be 
Martin who fields the calls 
from anxious owners, and 
John Basely is glad of that, 
though he and his wife Sylvia 
will be is demand for the 
parties which have kept the 
stables’ punters more than 
sweet for decades. It was at 
one such bash at Warwick 
races last month when Martin, 
a noted jockey himself, 
cleaned up in the tipsters' 
competition. John is proud of 
the family side of things: “It 
is quite something to see your 
son win on a horse you own, 
bred and trained." He now 
has a grandson entering the 
fray as an amateur jockey -so 
another game youngster with 
no pretensions to be a nob 
and entirely without side will 
help keep the raring game 
decently rooted in its country 
ways. 



Abominable conditions? 

No problem for a boot lined with GORE-TEXS. the world's most breathable 
waterproof fabric. The boot won’t gat damp from the outside orfropi the inside. 

Designed specifically for footwear, G0RE-TEX fabric has been around longer 
than you might think. Its effectiveness has been proven over -decades. ' 

And it has a great track record for durability. Tough as the old boots it's 
been protecting for years, no wonder aU the major manufacturers use !L 

So. for leather or fabric boots you'll swear by~{but not dth just look 
for the G0RE-TEX diamond. . 

it means you're able to boldly go where snowman has gone before. - 
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all consuming 

Home is where the art is 

Buying pictures can be daunting but more people want to include art along with soft fur- 
nishings when creating a particular style in their homes, writes Sally Staples. The popular- 
ity of Art 97 - the London Contemporary Art Fair, sponsored by The Independent, showed 
that you can be an enthusiast without being an expert There are plenty of serious collectors 
about but today novice buyers are increasing their share of the market. Whether pictures are 
bought from galleries or by mail order, what is hanging on your walls really matters. 


S tep into the Armani Empo- 
rium in Knightsbridge looking 
unkempt and casual in an 
inexpensive sort of way and 
your faltering steps to the 
clothes’ rails will be frozen by a 
designer grande dame asking idly if she 
can help you. 

What of course she really means is: 
“Haven’t you walked into the wrong 
shop?" No* matter that you may have an 
American Express Gold Card nestling 
in your Gucci purse. If you don’t look 
the part, the unwritten rule for the staff 
is to intimidate you. 

Most of us have experienced this 
where clothes are concerned. But does 
the same thing happen in art galleries? 
Tn the soobbish world of culture is the 
novice picture buyer simply too nervous 
to make enquiries for fear of being 
thought a fool? 

Lindsay Butler, who runs the Coram 
Gallery in London, which exhibits con- 
temporary work, believes some heavy- 
weight galleries can seem very daunt- 
ing. “If you look through the window 
and see a rather stem-faced girl sitting 
at an empty desk with just one picture 
on the wall and nothing else in the room 
at all it can be rather difficult to make 
an approach .” she says. 

“We try’ to be friendly, explain 
where things are and then leave peo- 
ple alone. When customers buy a 
painting they do like to take away the 
artist’s CV and they enjoy talking 
about their ‘discovery 1 . It is good din- 
ner party chat and people do seem to 
want that anecdotal quality about 

E ictures they buy. Many customers 
ave no knowledge of art but I hope 
they don’t feel intimidated when they 
come to browse.” 

A number of Lindsay's clients are 
banisters from surrounding legal cham- 
bers and they often come in search of 
something that will complement their 
homes. “People do think very hard 
about where they will hang a picture 
before buying it. We had a chap in the 
other week who didn’t deride to buy 
until he had gone home to measure the 
space above the sofa.” 

So how about the unthreatening 
world of mail order art? Joanna 
Prosser, a buyer for Art Room, a mail 
order outfit, believes that many people 
who want to buy pictures are pro- 
foundly intimidated by experts who will 
slyly ridicule their ignorance or rip them 


off. She is in the business of bringing 
art to people who don’t necessarily 
know a Degas from a Dali but who want 
to furnish their houses with pretty 
prints of famous works. 

But pictures are not the only feature. 
You may be after a framed print of 
Monet's Sunlight Under the Poplars or 
then again you might prefer a shower 
curtain depicting Botticelli’s Venus 
complete with scallop shell curtain 
rings or even a pair of Mona Lisa boxer 
shorts. The Art Room catalogue aims 
to please everyone from the purist to 
the joker. A tall order perhaps, but so 
far Ms Prosser claims it is doing vexy 
welL And indeed there are plans to 
expand into Europe. 

Art Room has been running for three 
years and produces four catalogues 
annually. It is owned by Historical 
Collections, the company behind Fast 
Times, the highly successful chain store 
where people browse through enchant- 
ing Victorian knick knacks in cosy sur- 
roundings to the sound of mediaeval 
plainsong. 

Joanna, who works as a buyer for Art 
Room, says that Past Times originally 
perceived a niche in the market for 
framed pictures of quality. “There was 
a gap between people who wanted a 
limited edition print from a gallery and 
those who bought pictures of lurid flo- 
ral scenes in department stores. 

“There is a huge market for fur- 
nishing homes and people are very ner- 
vous about pictures. A lot of what is 
available is a rip-off and you see pho- 
tographic prints selling at £40 when they 
are not worth more than £5. 

“The Ait Room catalogue is there for 
people who are looking for the draw- 
ings of Michelangelo and it is there for 
someone who wants a picture to match 
the pink curtains. And what is wrong 
with that?” 

This is borne out by the variety of 
products. The catalogue offers a framed 
reproduction of Michelangelo's central 
panel of the Sistine Chapel for £115. 
Unframed it is £29.95 which is the same 
price as a pair of Leonardo cuff-links 
depicting the artist’s “Study for the Pro- 
portions of the Human Body”. 

You can order a Mona Lisa cushion 
that chuckles when you squeeze it 
(£19.95) or, if you prefer surrealism, 
how about a cushion that shows 
Munch’s The Scream? And yes, it does 
scream when you sit on it. 


There is even a magnetic version of 
Michelangelo's David which stands just 
eight inches high and comes complete 
with varying sets of stick-on clothes. 
There is sporty David, casual David and 
even drag queen David Well if it gets 
kids into art galleries, perhaps it is for- 
givable. 

Joanna says there are very few com- 
plaints about the Art Room products. 
Those who are sniffy about some erf their 
lines are divided into two categories, she 
says. Firstly there are the purists who 
object to the way some paintings are 
framed and protest, for example, dial oil 
paintings should not have mounts. Then 
there are those who feel some of the 
marketing is disrespectful and find it 
upsetting to see the Sistine Chapel 
emblazoned on the inside of an 
umbrella. But carping is minimal 

The catalogues slip out of such 
august magazines a& Harpers & Queen , 
World of Interiors and Vogue. Art 
Room’s research has indicated that 
people who buy pictures from galleries 
do not necessarily regard mailorder art 
as down-market. 

Although 95 per cent of the busi- 
ness is mail order the Art Room does 
have a shop in Guildford, Surrey, 
which sells a wider range of goods, 
from postcards of Old Masters and 
Alma Tadema posters to jigsaws of 
Vermeer's Lacemaker , Lloyd Wright 
scarves, Joan Miro sponges and even 
a pop-up book of Botticelli characters, 
which ostensibly can aid the GCSE 
history of art student Though quite 
where one would put a 26 inch repro- 
duction of the Venus de Milo (price: 
£175) is not immediately obvious. 

If you buy a print from the Art Room 
catalogue it will arrive with a short his- 
tory of die painter, his work and where 
you can go to see it printed on the bade. 
This, says Joanna, may well embolden 
the novice ait collector to venture into 
a gallery and increase his knowledge. 

“Our aim is to demystify ait," she 
explains. It is, in a way. rather like Sains- 
b lily’s attempts to de mystify wine by 
telling customers which wines are dry 
and which full bodied and which goes 
well with fish or spaghetti. And many 
a grateful drinker might echo the Art 
Room philosophy: “What is wrong 
with that?” 

The Art Room catalogue can be obtained 
by telephoning 01993-770444. 
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John Bull, one oT Britain’s leading jaar ; 
painters, was drawn to his subject because 
he found the world of jazz so democratic 
- unlike the world of art. 

' A former graphic designer he took op 
painting seven years ago at the age of 40 
and his striking images of jazz heroes set 
in seedy smokey backgrounds have won 
him a wide range of fons. 

His laid-back approach appeals to the 
novice collector and the jazz enthusiast a> 
much as it does to the art kwer. “There is a .g 
sort of mystique about the work but there is 
nodeep hidden meaning. I would love some- 
one to explain my paintings to me," he says 
with his tongue firmly in his cheek. 

U 1 didn’t realise how rigid the art world 
was until I started painting and reading the 
critics. There are very strong divisions in 
attitude. You don’t find that in jazz. If 
someone likes what I do it's great. If they . 
hate it that’s all right too. It*s so good to 
have a strai gh tforward reaction. One of the . 
reasons I left graphic design was because 
just about the most positive thing a client 
would say is: *1 have no problem with that'." 

BuH who paints in oils on wood and can- 
vas, composes his nocturnal jazz scenes in 
a studio overlooking a beautiful Wiltshire 
valley- and keeps the curtains dosed while 
he is working. 

His latest exhibition at Gallery 27 in Cork 
Street, London, opens on April 7th and 
includes some $) paintings and drawings of 
jazz characters including Miles Davts, BQlie * 
Holiday, John Coltrane, Chet Baker and 
Thelonius Monk. Prices range from £500 for 
a drawing to around £2,000 for a painting. 

The Contemporary Print Show, which 
opens at; London's Barbican Centre on ■ 
April t&h offers the best of a specialist art 
fur and a long running exhibition taking 
in more than 700 prints by 200 artists. 

Some 20 galleries will exhibit work includ- 
ing the Alin Cristea GaUeiy which has a now 
digital inkjet print by David Hockney and 
CCA Galleries who will be showcasing a 
selection erf artists induding Anoora Spence, 
Donald Hamilton ftascr,*Ifcny Frost, Philip 
Spare and Libby January. 

Admission is free and there is ample 
opportunity to browse among the engrav- 
ings, etchings, lithographs and screen 
prints which represent a variety of both 
abstract and conceptual work. There 
should be something for everyone at this 
exhibition which runs until May 10th and 
prices appropriately range from £50 to 
£5,000. 

SaRy Staples 4 

For full details of the Contemporary 
Print Show see the ‘Eye’ 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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Fashion 


TRADITIONAL 

Fishermans Smocks 



Original workshirt of 
peal Cornish Fishermen 
made in hardwearing 
100% cotton drill 
* Windproof 
* Machine Washable 
ROUND NECK STYLE: 
COLOURS: Traditional Navy, Tan, 
Bottle Green, Bright Red, Royal Blue 

ONLY £ 15.99 each 

ALSO AVAILABLE IN SAIL CLOTH V NECK STYLE ONLY 

COLOURS: Navy. Breton Red ONLY £ 19.99 each 
SIZE: S (34-36) . M (3842). L (4246), XL (46-50) 

POST & PACKING ADD £3 ANY QUANTITY 

cCTjnrSjcVl! M£££ LIVERY SATISFACTION OR REFUND 
SEND CHEQUE/POSTAL ORDER/MASTER CARD/ VISA NO.TO 

Barbican Trading ( dept, ind > 
32 ’ Fairmead Road. Saltash. Cornwall PLI2 4JG 


Tel. 01752 843494 


Books 


- A5 BOOKLETS - 

liftflpipiuafyMttd 
CitdogNS, Historical it Litany 
Jwrab. foetcy k School Mjyjzilref 

- PRICES FROM 0000 - 

Write or Tdepljctm 

FACT Sc FICTION 
I7-l«, The Hi(h Strert, 
Wadmn-Danic Htflmlmn SB 7 QQ | 
- 01709 878091 - 


Gifts 



BOVUSSFEXANQUE 


6 Akw Lafcwr* Boules made In 
Franca In ■ superior prasenttSon 
crafted Opus Bouts box maria In 
England, avallabla In btedc ash, 
rosainood or Bghi oak colour 
’Urntnae. Rules primed bmWo M 
at box. Uar jeebneiogy me has 
tear the most advanced btmle 
monulacturor In Iho Trorld Lebmre 
Soule has a 3 your warranty 
agamai btaaioBa. 

SPECIAL d(l£ft • £3945 conpbfc OmcM*!#*) 

1M: 01440 7S1G04 Cheques pojnbia to Opsx 8pa>lB Lid. 
_MaonteU Budnsss Park. HbvoiW. SuMc CBS 7AA 


House and Home 


AUTOMATIC ROLLUP 
GARAGE DOORS 



A I sluittiTs Omi nOiT a 
cmnpk'U' dnitioiic 
-Vi/Mril v shutter xWcni 


• Pocket size remote control 
means yon can drive in directly 

-no getting out to open or 

close doors in bad wcathec. 

% ToUgh dura hie finish that wQI 
last for yean 

• Thermally insulated 

• Safer and more secure 

• Choice of coJonrs 

• Mjmn&ctnrcd and installed 
by us _ , jjni 

• Powered by HSuluWvid 
leader in roller sbntter 
antomation 


convenience and control 
AT YOUR fingertips 

For the full story Phone us today FREE on 

0800-9198451 

or write - no postage required to 

A1 Shutters Ltd 

—■ DOMESTIC DIVISION 1 
FREEPOST NWW 1105 1 BOLTON BLl 3 ZZ 


A C C) R N M F. A N S 

FREEDOM 


Let Acorn give you 
back the freedom you 
once enjoyed. Our safe, 
reliable s (airlifts can 
transform your life. 
And they're a lot 
.more affordable than 
you might think. 


Ft* your free video guide w choosing a vahHfi, 
orH*ntiatociuilon,odl freefone 

0800191919 
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House and Home 



I Plus RJU. SIZE OUTDOOB/WDOOR TABLE TB« 1 S I 
I ROES. UttB/tfine or cH fHG OmOOR fflQRSMS^ 

■ tor REX BROCHHE Ko » 01483 223188 (MSB?] 
I PETWORTH HOUSE LTD, POUSDBt UWE, ■ 
^RfPUEY^Nr WOKJNG£URREY GU23 SIR™ 


Automatic Roll-up 
Garage doors 



yuuraar 

HCTOHWK 


01929 554901 



(in nfaat bmchm. 
pW». ptM- IKho). En „ re 

JOHN AUTITN FURNITURE mX 


TtfcQ 129576 WL 7 

-fro 01295 7 & 0 I 77 


TONY SANDLES 

STAINED.GXASS 



0181 6742221 


Antiques^Fine Art | 


The real 
thing 

GraolpeVioMtaS' 
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Unusual Gifts 


ROSIE NIEPER T-SHIRTS 


Srn.pi rn'.rFcclGurO'.S 
r.:r-s:nns on =.vl lit;- 
■:■■■ XL CL'.'jT 
P-nP ?1 r,.;r o'Clv'. 



For Sale 



IMMORTALISE YOURSELF. YOUR 
low, your Btata^yonr brother.., 
Qutfta umcpio. omamontal dolla 
•ttti aculptad portrait (acaa, 
ftaqoMt hand maria bodies and 
ofeMtws. ftMy poaaabto and mada 
aceortUng to your own apaeffle 
dtoriro. lor (urthar dotofla ptaBM 
telephone; ANTHEATS IMMORTAL 
MAGES ore 01740 820 878 



Collecting 


FINE ANTIQUE 
DINING TABLES 

A good selection of 19th century mahogany 
extending dining 

^ always m MU (Jamt cUtiw* 

* JkMamiutoui, 

f Btrkx 

library and writing 01488 <88541/638361 
furniture alcn Only 6 mins from J13 M4 

usually available 

We will endeavour to find the table you require 
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Seen by scene: Ralph Fiennes’ 


and Willem Dafoe’s clothes in the Oscar-winning film had women wishing their men could at least dress the part even if they 


couldn't match them for looks 
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Silk from celluloid 






He looked 
moody and 
mean, but 
Ralph Fiennes 
never lost his 
style in The 
English 
Patient. Now, 
» writes Melanie 
Rickey, all 
men can 
follow suit 
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t's not just the moody, 
enigmatic looks that 
make women swoon and 
men envious. It’s the 
look itself. And it was 
the look,' created for' Ralph 
Fiennes as Count Laslo de 
Aimasy in The English Patient , 
which helped the film’s cos- 
tumier, Ann Roth, win her 
first Oscar. The inspiration 
for the star’s clothes came in 
jpart from the Duke of Wind- 
sor, one of the greatest trend- 
setters for men ever, (he is 
reputed to have popularised 
the knife pleat trousers seam 
in his day), and also from his 
tailor, Mr Halsey of Savile. 
Row. 

In fact, says Ann Roth: 
“Ralph was fitted for his 
clothes by the very man who 
once fitted Gary Cooper and 
Fred Astaire in the 1930’s”. 

And you can’t get much 
more stylish than that 

But it is our hero’s less 
structured clothes, not the 
Savile Row tailoring, which 
have inspired men into a seri- 
ous re-think of their image - 
with the full encouragement 
and sometimes brute force of 
■ their partners. There is some- 
thing irrepressibly charming 
and timeless about a man in 
a crumpled linen suit Now 
that Ralph has played that 
part and women have 
expressed the desire to trade 
in their partners for a Count 
Laslo de Aimasy lookalike, 
men can no longer get away 
with a walk-on part proffering 
Kleenex to tearful amorata m 
the cinema. 

They’ve got to take some 
style tips from coolly pas- 
sionate, quiet, irresistible 

They can do more than 
observe the panache with 
which Ralph slips in and out 
of his jacket or how WiUem 
Dafoe as the broody Car- 
fw nggio sports his shirts. Tney 
l ean take a trip to the High 



Street and their local Jaeger 
store. 

Jaeger sponsored the fQm”s 
gala opening in March and 
has continued to promote the 
film throughout the country 
with window displays such as 
the one above. It just so hap- 
pens that Jaeger has been 
selling the English Patient 
“look” for some time - Eng- 
lish classics are their thing 
after all. However, it took a 
company representative who 
saw the film in America to 
spot the connection (particu- 
larly with their summer col- 
lection), and go for the spon- 
sorship deal. 

Jaeger did not make clothes 
for the film, their version of 
The En glish Patient lopk is 
more modern and up-beat. . ‘ 

Jaeger still use natural fab- 


rics for their clothes, all of 
which are sourced within 
Europe and made in Scot- 
land. Mark Hooper their 
Menswear Director says: “We 
don’t cut coiners. Small 
details you can’t see, but can 
feel, like chest pieces for 
structure are important to 
us, as is finish”.. The Jaeger 
man is not a funky dub goer, 
nor particularly fashion con- 
scious, Tie is not cutting 
edge, of course he’s not,” 
says Hooper, “but . he- stfll 
wants to look up-to-date 
without being faddy”. 

And he's just the sort of 
man who would buy a gor- 
geous crumpled linen suit and 
gp venturing off to the Sahara 
desert for a holiday - or in 
search .of Kristin. Scott- 

Thotnas. 


The English Patient con- 
nection is working well for the 
company. They have pro- 
duced a silk/linen three bur- 
ton single breasted suit with a 
pleated turn-up trouser, and 
pure cotton shirts and suits in 
both natural stone and beige 
colours and clean, bright 
shades such as sage and nut- 
meg - all of which are fea- 
tured in their window dis- 
plays. (Incidentally, sfik/linen 
does crumple, but not as 
crisply as 100 per cent linen 
garments, and is much softer 
on the skin.) 

Wbmen are not left out 
They get their chance to look 
.as cool as Kristin with a range 
at Jaeger Women. 

Taking fashion - tips from 
.hot movies is not new, but for 
a change, at least, it’s easy. 


Peanut suede bootleg trouser, £320 matching 
betted jacket £470 by Jaeger 


WINNING OUTFIT 

You have a chance to win a 
mens outfit to the value of 
£500. which Jaeger have kindly 
offered to the first reader who 
answers this question correctly: 
What is the name of the book 
Hana (Juliette Binoche) reads to 
her English patient, and which 
stirs up so many painful mem- 
ories for him? 

Answers should be sent on a 
postcard stating personal details 
and inside waist and chest 
measurements to: 

English Patient Competition 

Janine Walton 

Ja^er 

57 Broadwick Street 
London, W1V 1FU 

For your nearest Jaeger Men 
store call 0171-200 4000 


Jaeger window from left: 

Blue cotton shirt, £55, 
Chino’s £85, belt £22; 
silMinen in ‘Donkey* Jack- 
et, £270, matching 
trousers, £130, cotton 
shirt, £55, tie, £40; 
linen/cotton short sleeved 
white shirt, £55, linen 
trousers, £95, belt £22. 



Under the counter with Lindsay Calder 


How a shopping spree can leave you feeling run down 


H ad loot spent that extra haffhour. 
deriding whether I was a 34C or 
a 36b with fitter m the bra 
jMWMinif it would never have hap- 
25 lKSiW not have been late, and 
Sid not have been knocked down by 

a black cab- havine 



Bond Street binge with this dew mental 
aSditof £440. which endwlWJtha final 

vau asit was now.far too late to even 
taking a bos,I hailed this cab:.. 


. . Big mistake. My cabbie, had always 
minded his own business all his life, and 
never bothered anyone else, and he was 

taking a letter - in person -to that John 
Maior,' he was, so he was, -and to that 
European Court if it came to it, after what 
*nhe? done to him- Who They” were and 
what “they” done, I was unable to ascer- 
tain, but 'it seemed to be something to do 
with a “coupla-milli° n ^- As he became 
more mid more manic abonttbis, I was 
rather regretting mytnoye to the dicky 
seat behind him. I had bten lured, yon 
see, by -what I - now reafi&e was his last 
entrapment tactic to make you listen to 
bis lunatic ranting® ten year old 


Dajmation.JBort travelled in the front of 
the cab, because he gotdepressedon his 
own at home. As I had shown great inter- 
est in Burt, by moving doser to get a bet- 
ter view of him, the cabbie seemed to 
think that i would also be interested in his 
own annoying existence. -That mutt must 
rue the day he showed signs of depression 
at home.. 

When I finally arrived at my destina- 
tion, I was so relieved to -be out -of this 
cab from hell that I ran across the road 
and whack! was knocked- down by 
anothertasL- 

He didn’t have time to brake- my Up. 
carried out that function for him - it also 


broke his headlight He thought he had 
killed me, but then, in what he described 
as an “act of self preservation"* I appar- 
ently sprang up onto my feet. So there 
I was, standing amidst my pristine new 
34Cs, which mixed with pieces of head- 
light, were now decorating the street, 
trying to tell the cabbie that I really 
didn’t need to go to hospitaL This hap- 
pened right outside my husband’s bar- 
risters’ chambers, go with the faintest 
whiff of a Personal Injury claim in the 
air, a gaggle of lawyers came to the res- 
cue.and told me that I must stop “admit- 
ting liability”. 

To check that no damage had been 


done, I spent four frustrating hours 
waiting at the Whittington Hospital 
casualty department. During my wait I 
read in the paper that the hospital was 
due to close down, and then began to 
wonder if it had already and that they 
had forgotten to tell us. Finally, I was 
seen by a smug young doctor, let’s call 
him Dr Bastard, who had obviously 
skipped off the bedside manner lectures. 
He questioned me in a point scoring 
fashion, like a malingerer, in spite of the 
fact that I had waited four hours to see 
the little creep. Finally whilst manipu- 
lating my leg, he said Took, if there was 
something broken you’d be punching me 


by now”. I was sorely tempted to do it 
anyway. 

When I got home there were two mes- 
sages from Tony, the cabbie who knocked 
me down. He’d even called in at the hos. 
pital to ask if I was alright Cabbies aren’t 
all bad, but this was a helluva way to 
enlighten me... 

Lejaby bras, 32A-38DD, from £39-£4S, 
Fenwick, New Bond St, London 
Tan fair from Bond St to Theobalds Road 
£4.20 (without tip) 

Headlight for a black cab, £49 + VAT, 
Mann and Overton, 52 Holloway Road, 
London N7 
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A car built to order 


Road test: Fiat Marea 

By Roger Bell 


W hat influences buy- 
ers most when they 
are choosing a 
medium-sized fam- 
fly car? Style, says 
Fiat. Next up in importance come 
price, comfort and durability. Per- 
formance rates only 1 1 th spacious- 
ness 14th, fuel consumption 15th. 
With owners, comfort gets the top 
rating, according to Fiat, followed by 
style, roadholding and quietness. 
Again, roominess, performance and 
economy are well down the list. 
Fiat came to these conclusions 
try asking people who buy medium- 
sized cam. Having established what 
was wanted, it set about creating 
the Marea, on sale now as a four- 
door saloon and a five-door estate 
known as the Weekend. 

Whether the Marea would have 
been any different without the 
benefit of some lateral market 
research is open to question. It is, 
after alL little more than a booted 
version of the five-door Brava 
hatchback. What matters is that the 
Fiat's new saloon comes across as 
a much classier car than the slow- 
selling Tempra it succeeds. 
Classier, even, than the Bravo/ 
Brava twins that spawned it The 
two I drove - a 147bhp petrol and 
an amazingly fast and frugal turbo- 
diesel - impressed on more fronts 
than they disappointed. 

Fiat Auto sold 86,000 care here 
in 1996 - a record. This year, with 
an 18-model range of M areas to 
back the popular Bravo and Brava 
(both lauded as leaders of fashion) 
it could do even better. Mechani- 
cally, the two model lines have 
much in common. Inside and out, 
though, the Marea does have a 
style it can call its own. S limlin e 
headlights and slender nostrils 
give a particularly distinctive face. 

On-the-road prices start at 
£12,358 for the four-cylinder 
1.6SX, so the Marea undercuts the 
cheapest Ford Mondeo by at least 
£1,400. The 2.0 HLXon test is the 


most expensive petrol model - 
and vocally the most stimulating,, 
with its transverse five-cylinder 
engine, unique at this level. Andi 
pioneered five cylinder Volvo 
and Mercedes followed suit; so Fiat 
is in good company with an engine 
that’s much smoother and more 
refined than a conventional “four", 
while cheaper and more compact 
than a “six". 

Performance may well be of low 
priority, but it’s one of the strengths 
of the ZD HLX. Dynamically, this 
!30mph Marea vies for class 
leadership with accelera- 
tion that's strong 
throughout the 
engine’s rev 
range. 


According to official figures, econ- 
omy is not bad, either. 

Although longer than the 
Escort-sized Brava, the big-booted 
Marea is not so spacious as tar- 
geted rivals (Mondeo, Vectra, 406) 
in the next class up. But then this 
shouldn’t matter, space being a 
Low-order consideration, if Flat 
bas done its homework properly. 

Comfort? There’s nothing wrong 
with the Marea’s embracing front 
seats - those behind are short 
on leg-room -but the 


ride, on firm-ish suspension, is agi- 
tated and jiggly. Several rivals 
make a better job of smothering 
road acne. 

While the five-cylinder Marea is 
no quieter than average, the noise 
it makes - a refined, double-edged 
snari of real quality- will offend no 
one. 

Durability? Who’s to say at this 
juncture, though Flat has made 
enormous strides in recent years to 
improve quality and reliability. 

Nothing less than Japan- 


ese standards will do these days; 

Roadhoklmg? There’s noshort- 
age of grip on generous tyres. 

Keen drivers will enjoy, the 
Marea’s crisp handling, sharp 
steering and big-faced* half-moo a 
instruments, if net its slightly tacky 
gearchange (why a rough, stitched- 
leather grip when a smooth knob 
is palpably better?). 

Assets include remote audio 
controls arranged round the steer- 
ing wheel, an impressive-loo Jsting 
dash and plenty of equipment -but 
no air-conditioning unless youare 
prepared to pay extra. 

The upshot to all this is 
that if yon want to buy 
something a bit differ- 
ent and distinctive, 
the Marea is 
well worth a 
look. 


FIAT MAREA 2.0 HLX 









How the toffs 
cleaned up 

Gavin Green reviews a 
warts-and-all account of the 
social impact of the car 



Leon Bolide's voiturette of 1895 


it s you grapple with increasing 
a % traffic, pollution and cities 
scarred by the motor car, it 
a lunay be tempting to hark 
back to the golden age of transport, 
when stately horses and carriages 
plied the streets, and the air was as 
clear as a brisk autumn breeze. The 
Motoring Century: The Story of the 
Royal Automobile Club by Piers 
Bren don makes clear that this Arca- 
dian view of our past was about as 
realistic as the notion that children 
were happier and our streets safer 
back in the good old Victorian days. 
They were nothing of the sort. 

That cars would invariably be 
cleaner than horses was an Edwar- 
dian truism, supported by the likes 
of the Prime Minister Arthur Bal- 
four, Rudyard Kipling (who 
described the horse as “the hairy 
enemy”) and HG Wells. At the turn 
of the century, Britain had 3 million 
horses, each producing between 
three and four tons of dung a year. 
And as most lived in towns and odes, 
“a large town is really a colossal mid- 
den with houses dotted about in it”, 
a journalist wrote in 1900. Horse- 
drawn vehicles were also far noisier 
than care: the book notes “the extra- 
ordinary thunderous noise of the 
streets of London, when they were 


crammed with steel-wheeled 
horse-drawn vehicles rumbling 
and clattering over granite 
block paving”. 

This is not a pro-car tome, 
though. Rather it is an intelligent 
ami fascinating story chroni- 
cling the social history of the car 
in Britain. As it was commis- 
sioned by the RAC- it deals in 
detail with that strange organi- 
sation that acts as national 
motoring organisation, govern- 
ing body of British motor sport 
and Pall Mall social dub. ■ 

Brandon says he was given a 
free hand to write a warts-and- 
all account of the car and of the 
dub, and the book reads as 
such. Although the story ends 
on a bullish note for the RAC 
throughout most of its history 
it comes across as a poorly 
managed, misogynous club for 
toffs, detached from the social 
mores of society. It resisted 
most compulsory speed limits, 
the breathalyser and the com- 
pulsory wearing of seat belts. In the 
early days, candidates were black- 
balled if they Jacked the correct 
“background", were loo obviously “in 
the trade", bad a “common appear- 
ance”, or “ran out of ditches”. The 
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dub decided that “a working man- 
ager was not eligible for ejection”. In 
the 1930s, a sign in the dub read: 
“Members are requested not to 
bring undesirable women into the 
dub unless they be wives or relatives 
of members.” Ladies in trouser suits 
were not admitted until 1970. Even 
today, women cannot be full mem- 
bers of the Pall Mall Gub or sit on 
the RAC board. And not that many 
years ago, the chairman's chauffeur 
“looked like a coachman and would 
only drive during the day because he 
could not see at night”. 

Brandon, whose past works 
include Eminent Edwardians and 
Winston Churchill: A Brief Life , writes 
in a bree 2 y yet authoritative style, 
which makes the book highly read- 
able. His words are backed up by 
excellent photographs, the older 
ones being especially interesting. 
Brandon chronicles the growing 
Edwardian momentum for the motor 
cm, but also recounts, in great detail, 
tiie resistance to it Early cars 
“barked like a dog, and stank like .a 
cat”, and frightened rural popula- 
tions. Charles Rolls, of Rolls-Royce 
fame, noted that, “every other mart 
climbed up a tree or a telegraph pole 
to get out of your way, every woman 
ran away across the fields: every 
horse jumped over the garden wall". 

Cars initially exacerbated Britain’s 
already enormous class barriers, 
because only the wealthy could afford 
them. One MP commented that for 
the first time since the French Revo- 
lution the working dass looked on the 
wealthy as “an intolerable nuisance”. 
A poor man “did not like to be run 
over by a man of superior social posi- 
tion". The Marquess of Oueensberry 
announce he would carry a loaded 
revolver, to shoot dangerous drivers. 
Some farmers, side of dust storms 
caused by cars on gravel roads, sug- 
gested that cars be fitted with bombs 
that would explode when the driver 
pressed too hard on the. accelerator. 

■ A wire was stretched over the Skwgb- 
Maidenbead road in an attempt to 
decapitate drivers. In the countiyride, 
cars were frequently stoned- 

Speed traps proliferated. Consta- 
bles hid behind hedges using stop- 
watches, although some used church 
docks. Most RAC members detested 
foe traps, but them ode rate maj- 


ority was committed to recon- 
ciliation with ...the police. A 
more vociferous minority 
objected, accusing the dub of 
“tasteful posturing and elegant 
inertia**. They were determined 
to strike “a blow for automo- 
bilism as opjxsed to blind prej- 
udice, crass ignorance ana that 
form of highway robbery which 
masquerades under foe title of 
‘fines’ for so-called excessive 
speed”. In June 1905, that 
breakaway group formed its 
own dub. The AA was bom. Its 
sole purpose was tofigbt police 
traps. 

The early days of motoring 
form the most fascinating part 
of the book, but Brandon also 
deals well with the 1920s and 
’30s, when cars such as the 
Austin Seven put Britain on 
wheels. Cars lost their social 
stigma; the middle classes were 
now motorised But there were 
downsides. “Sunday churchgo- 
ing was tiie first casualty of the 
vehicle of freedom. Instead of amend- 
ing a place of worship, middle-class 
motorists drove into the country, vis- 
ited foe seaside, picnicked at beauty 
spots or went off to play tennis or 
go d” 

There was no denying the pro- 
found change caused by the car. “It 
transported the country to the city 
and vice versa. It finally snapped the 
fetters of locality. It helped to trans- 
form Britain from a congeries of 
regions into a united kingdom." 

‘The Motoring Century: The Story of 
the Royal Automobile Club’ by Piers 
Brendan, is published by Bloomsbury 
price £25. 

We are giving away five copies of 7fe 
Motoring Canfwy. Write to RAC Book, 
The Long Weekend, The Independent, 
One Canada Square, Canary Wharf, 
London E14 1DL Fast five letters out 
of the hat win. 1o order a copy call 
Bed Cash Sales on 01634 297123. 
free F&P to mainland addresses. 



Marketing put 
Daewoo sales into <; 
orbit - now the 
cars are coming 
back to earth 

A s any ad guru will tell you, 
it’s impossible to sell a 
second-rate product in big 
numbers indefinitely, no 
matter how clever the marketing- 
■ Daewoo is now finding this out. 

Daewoo has been a massive 
success in the UK In two years 
the Korean company has grown to 
take just over 1 per cent of the UK 
market, making it by far the fastest ^ 
growing import franchise on { 
record. It has won this success 
through its innovative marketing 
approach. Not only have its 
advertisements won awards but, 
more important, its innovative 
approach to selling cars — by not 
using dealerships staffed by 
commission- b un gry salesmen - 
has encouraged many to sample a 
hitherto unheard-of Korean 
marque. Just as attractive, 

Daewoo offers the best after-sales 
package in foe business, including 
free servicing and repairs for three 
'years, as well as free insurance. 

Trouble is, despite the upbeat 
ad message and foe excellent 
after-sales support, and despite 
foe tidal wave of publicity that bas 
greeted Daewoo’s high-profile 
entry to the UK market, its cars 
are crummy. They are merely , 

tfdied-up and tinselled old 
VauxbaUs. And given that the 
Vauxhalts in question weren’t all 
that good 10 years ago when they, 
were new, they have a fat chance 
of competing with the world's best 
cars today. Drive a new Peugeot 
or Ford or Renault or Toyota after 
a Daewoo, and you experience 10 
years’ progress (or more) in a 
single minute. 

What’s more, according to Motor 
Trader, the car trade magazine, 80.4 
per cent of new and used car 
dealers in Britain would not take a 
Daewoo as part-exchange for 
another vehicle. They rite concern 
over residual values as the reason. 

At the same time. Glass’s Guide , 
one of two “bibles” used by foe 
trade to work out used values (the 
other is the C4P Black Book), has 
slashed 10 per cent off the prices of 
used Daewoos. Says editor-in-chief 
Araie Fenn: “Until recently the 
Daewoo network had been willing^ 
to take all of its care back into 
stock to protect their values, but 
now these used cars are finding 
their way on to the open market 
with fairly disastrous results." 

CAP estimates that in an open 
market a Daewoo Nexia worth 
£11,000 today would be worth, in 
two years and after 30, 000 miles, 
no more than £4,450. 

Daewoo, which has enjoyed a 
honeymoon period with the press 
and public, is understandably 
concerned about the trade 
resistance. Alison Moran, a 
Daewoo spokeswoman, accuses 
the Motor Trader dealer survey of 
being full of ‘Tending questions 
that encouraged a negative 
response. Also, after two years in 
the market, there are clearly more/ 
used Daewoos around, so we’d ^ 
expect values to drop." 

Mind you, things will soon 
improve. Brand-new Daewoo 
models, to replace the old ■ 

VkiLxhails in drag, are on their way 
this September. While hardly 
revolutionary, these cars will be 
miles better than the current drab 
ware. They are also likely to hold 
their residual values far better in 
an open market than the Nexia or 
Espero. For Daewoo, then, the 
problem is about to be solved. But 
customers who bought Nexias and 
Esperos may not be so fortunate. 
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Take one plan: pay in £2,400 worth of premiums over 
,two years. It could now be worth only £376. Why? 

As many as one third of all personal policies are hit by massive upfront charges. Some are 
worth less than the original investment. John Chapman explains who profits and how 


•ns 




Hundreds of thousands of personal 
pensions policies started last year are 
worth less when they are baited than 
the amount they received in contri- 
butions. In some cases, the value of the 
investment may be worth a fraction of 
total contributions into the scheme, 
after massive upfront policy charges 
have been deducted by insurers. 

The potential losses for tomorrow's 

E msioners is caused by the extremely 
gh lapse rates on most personal 
retirement contracts. On average, 
25 per cent of policyholders halt 
payments into schemes they buy 
from insurance salespeople within 
two years of starting them. For finan- 
cial advisers, die figure is 15 percent 
Thereafter, “lapse rates" generally 
continue at about 6 per cent a year. 
W Yet most companies, including- 
household names such as Albany 
Life, Allied Dunbar, Guardian (for- 
merly GRE), Lincoln National (now 
called Lincoln) and Sun Life, levy the 
majority of their charges in the first 
few years. Very little of the money 
paid in during that period is actually 
invested. Those halting contribu- 
tions before then face potentially 
heavy losses as a result. 

For example, total payments of 
£2,400 into a pension from Black 
Hoise Financial Services, an offshoot 
of Lloyds Bank, may only be worth 
£734 after two years, even assuming 
investment growth of 9 per cent for 
each of those years. In an extreme 
example. Old Mutual offers only 
£376. It can take up to seven years 
before “break-even" the point at 
r which the pension is worth the same 
as contributions. 

Ironically, the same payments into 
a pension with TSB Life, part of the 
same group, would be worth £2 , 3 94 
after the same period. 

Research shows that despite 


Charges 


claims by the personal pensions 
industry to have cleaned up its act 
after the mis-seUing scandal, Turn- 
dreds of thousands of fresh victims 
are being created each year. A0 the 


and the best-known brand names are 
guilty of the same poor standards. 

Nevertheless, with generous tax 
relief and high -profile regulators to 
provide comfort to customers, nearly 
a mflHon new pension plan holders 
buy the industry’s products every year. 
• Our analysis shows that of 903,000 


is in sharp contrast to the promised new policies taken out in 1996, about 
boon- for savers when these new ' 307,000 are likely to Jose money, 
products were launched on an t&s&fr v receiving less from their investment 
peering world in the late 1980%$ y.: -4 ; -fbanrthe totai ^nfflntaeid in premj-v 
A joint investigation by J%e2«2o^.™s. This is an wer^e for the ind^ 
pendent and -Granada’s WomHn and many'&hhpaiiies have much 

Action TV programme, to be shown . worse records. Yet few people realise 
on Monday night reveals that several - the extentto which these poliaesmay 
companies with the highest sales ' result in losses rather than gains. . 


Even fewer realise that the gov- 
ernment, through tax relief on 
pension contributions, appears to be 
meeting a large part of these losses. 
In effect, it is subsidising the insurance 
industry's charging structures. 

With its rebates, a significant 
number of potentially loss-making 
policies may break even or show a 
small return on their investment. 
Without the rebate, savers would suf- 
fer even more. . • 

One way the industry could be 
cleaned up would be for the next 
chancellor to threaten to withhold 
tax relief on contributions to new 
personal pension plans sold by com- 


The charge before the industry 


The persona] pensions industry has . 
long, argued that, charges on die 
products it sells are not the most 
important aspeerto be considered 
when a policy is bought . v v 

It points instead to performance . 
of any fund as the key test of 
whether a pension is good or other- - 
wise. After all, would you begrudge 
fund managers their just reward if 
they delivered sparkling returns? 

At first sight the answeris Obw- ~ 
ous. Except that most of.the time 
most fund managers fomhjjless than 
scintillating perforaaricesf And,as 
the saying goes,"past performance is’ 
no guide to the future.; Charges, on 
the other hand, stay in place over the 
lifetime of a contract: Their impact - 
on final payout can be massive. 

Take, for example, a manager 
who charges 1 per cart ayearioloGk: 
afte r your money. Another manager - 
who charges L5 per cents yearwer 


the 25-year lifetime of a policy would 
have to return 125 per cent more 
just to remain on an equal footing. 
In many cases, this will be unlikely. 

The problem is made worse by foe 
way many companies levy their 


often disguised with innocuous- 
sounding phrases like “capital units”. 
Thus, souie funds will levy 4 or 5 per 
cent annual charges on afi payments 
made in the first two years. This 
charge is permanent, only decreas- 
ing os subsequent contributions. 

Other companies' will boast that 
their charges are very low over the 
lifetime of a policy. This is done by 
boosting the fund with extra pay- 
ments after, say, 15 or 20 years, up 
to retirement. But again, most 
people halt payments early and will 
never receive the bonus. 

Some fin® even penalise people 
who stop payments, through unem- 


ployment for example, and want to 
start them up again when they find 
new jobs. In all these cases those 
who halt contributions in the early 
years, usually the majority of policy- 
holders, mil be hit hardest 

Obscure charges explained in pure 
gobWedegook ensure that people foil 
to spotmiat is being done to their 
money. John Chapman, whose 
research we publish exclusively, is a 
former Office of Ifeir Trading official 
responsible some years ago for forc- 
ing companies to divulge their 
charges for the first time. 

He uses insurers’ own figures to 
demonstrate the effects of charges 
on our money. This is a frightening 
story. It shows how far further the 
insurance industry has to go before 
it can truly daim to be serving the 
public's interests rather than its own. 

NicCicutft 


panies with unacceptably large num- 
bers of loss-making polkdes. 

The cost to customers is closely 
related to the personal pensions 
mis-selling scandal of the late 1980s 
and • early 1990s, since the losses 
when people were wrongly per- 
suaded to switch from company pen- 
sions to personal pensions arose 
because their new plans provided 
much lower benefits, as is still the 
. case today. 

There are two key issues. Fust, the 
charges levied on customers whose 
policies lapse or axe transferred before 
maturity are very high. They are usu- 
ally also complex, obscure and easy to 
manipulate. 

Second, it has become dear since 
companies have had to disclose their 
figures that a veiylaige proportion of 
polkyholders do lapse early. The 
result, as simple as adding two and 
two, is that there are a very large num- 
ber of loss-making policies. 

Lapses may be for many different 
reasons, including ill-health or any 
other change in circumstances that 
makes the continuing monthly pay- 
ments a burden. 

By their nature, the plans also have 
“in-built lapses”, as they cannot be 
continued when planholders join occu- 
pational schemes, or when they 
become imenpibyed. And with a wide 
variety of products on tbe market, there 
is ample scope for “churning", as the 
practice of persuading planholders to 
move their policies to apparently more 
attractive ones is described. 

It is this enormous group* those 
who lapse early for whatever reason, 
that are penalised by the industry's 
charging practices. 

Our investigation shows the Good, 
the Bad and the Ugly. If you have a 
pension within any of these cate- 
gories, act now -before it is too late. 
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Did you know that to receive the maximum pension 
available, you would typically have to be a member of the 
same company pension scheme for 40 years? 

Or that changing your job, even once, could 
dramatically reduce your pension? So that, just when you 
have more time to enjoy life, you have less money. 

Topping up your company pension with an Equitable 
Free-Standing Additional Voluntary Contribution Scheme 
can help bridge the gap. 

You make contributions from your gross income, with 
tax relief at the highest rate you pay. 

Remember that the value of tax relief available will 
depend on individual circumstances, and that current 
legislation am change in tbe future. 

What's more, we don’t believe in paying commission to 
third parties for the introduction of new business. 

If you would like more information by post and by 
telephone call (0990) 38 48 58, or return the coupon below. 

www.equitabIe.co.uk 

InfanofincWadvke will only be given on Equitable group products 
Regained by the Penoool Investment Authority 
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MADE SIMPLE 


24 hours a (lav J davs a week Now you can pick up the phone and get 

pensions inlormation or advice and even set up a plan, quickie and without fuss 


I a 4% 


0345 6789 10 
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The ABC of eood va 



John Chapman on 
how to rank the 
companies 





pension. 


Our analysis uses data recently 
made available on lapse rates 
and charges that at last allows 
a demonstration of what is 
really happening to the pen- 
sions industry’s customers. 

This information is now 
published by the industry's 
regulator, the Personal Invest- 
ment Authority (PIA), every 
year. The PIA also requires 
companies to give details of 
bow their products match at 


various subsequent stages 
before they finally mature. 

The real value of any pen- 
sion plan can therefore be 
assessed by looking at the 
returns It provides for the 
investor in the early years, at 
the midway stage and at matu- 
rity. However, so far only the 
first two years’ lapse rates are 
published. 

Until recently, companies 
were able to sell pensions by 
pointing to the potentially high 
returns paid out at maturity 25 
years away. But the alarming 
fact that springs out of the data 
is that many companies offer- 
ing such apparently good 
returns levy very high charges 
on those who give up their pay- 
ments early, in many cases 
the majority of their clients. 

I have developed a system 
that grades the performance of 
a policy, based on a rating of 
A, B and C. This system, 
adopted by Money Marketing, 
the specialist weekly maga- 
zine, was the basis of the inves- 
tigation into life insurance 
charges published by The Inde- 
pendent last autumn. 

The system rates compa- 
nies on how much they pay 
back investors, or give in pen- 
sion transfer value, in the early 
stages of a policy, part way 
through it and at maturity. 

First, the system rates a 
company’s past performance, 
based on the amount paid at 
the three stages. The same cal- 
culations are done again, 
based on the company’s own 
projections of funire payouts. 

Since charges are taken as 
the dominant factor, the pro- 
jections assume that every 
company has the same invest- 
ment performance. Variations 
in the results are therefore a 
short cut to showing the dif- 
ferences in charges at each 
stage. 

But instead of relying on a 
confusing array of numbers, 
we use a letter to denote the 
best and worst providers. 



Our guide contains more surprises 
than a Whodunit. Did you know drat 
half the country’s women are likely to 
suffer financial hardship when they 


retire f* 


To make the most of your retirement , 
order our free guide today. 

It could be the most important thing 
you read this year. 


In the more sophisticated 
model, adopted by Money 
Marketing, the ABC lists bro- 
ken down further, from A+, 
the best, down to C-, the worst. 
A company with an 
A+A+A+ rating is esceSent 
at every stage. 

A rating of CAA car CCA 
means a policyholder wiH be 
treated badly on eariy surren- 
der but well if the policy is kqx 
to maturity. The tetters are 
allocated by calculating how 
far a company deviates from 
the midpoint of all the com- 
panies in the category. 

The top handful of compa- 
nies in the main and summary 
tables are those where good 
future projections are matched 
by past performance. 

In the rest of each table, the 
rankings are based on compa- 
nies’ projections of future 
charges alone. 

Thu method for comparing 
performance between compa- 
nies involved calculations car- 
ried out for Money Marketing 
by KPMG, the chartered 
accountancy and actuarial 
film. 

It is used here in conjunc- 
tion with additional lapse sta- 
tistics culled from PIA 

KTr«»»iph» imagine a pen- 
sion provider that levies very 
high charges on those who 
lapse eariy. Suppose that com- 
pany also has awry a high pro- 
portion of policyholders who 
lapse their policies eariy. 

The company may as a 
result make the bulk of its 
profit not from those who stay 
the course but from those who 
give up early- In extreme cases, 
it may therefore have a vested 
interest in selling unsuitable 
polities to people who are 
unlikely to continue payments 
to retirement 

The box opposite shows 
how charges can be manipu- 
lated ro sufr a company's mar- 
keting campaign. IfWcaeampte, 
a company that levies very 
high charges and penalties on 
those who lapse eariy may use 
pmt of the money to pay 
higher amounts to those who 
keep their policies to maturity. 

This is in effect a cross sub- 
sidy. The important point is 
that it allows the company to 
display attractively competitive 
maturity values in its market- 
ing literature. Few realise this 
is achieved by penalising those 
who leave early. 

And of course, if most leave 
early, the good maturity value 
is deeply misleading because 
so few receive h. 


We’d like to contactyou from time to time tvi tb detail s 
about services from TSB and other TSB Croup compa ni es 
if we think they’d in t eres t you. However, if you’d prefer 
uot to be told about these services, please tick this box I I - 
TSB Pb oueBank may call you to check you have received 
your guide, and if you have atfy questions, arrange a tone 
far you to see one of our advisers. 


Send to: TSB PhoneBank, FREEPOST 
( BM6334), Glasgow G2 8BR. I Dim 


The good. The bad. 
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No flash suits, no hard sou, just sound 
honest advice. 


For further information call into your local 
branch or call us direct on 0800 30 20 30 , 
Monday to Friday 8.00am " to 9.00pm or 
Saturday 8.00am to 4.00pm, <poting 
reference A574A/ 1 31 
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The price 
of leaving 

John diapman lists the providers 
that take in more than they pay out 


Information about lapse rates has 

““ gradually since the 

early 1990s, when research by Nick 
Anderton, who works for the inde- 
pendent actuarial firm AK.G, began 
to find that unexpectedly high kv- 
els of people stopped contributions 
into policies within a year or two of 
starting them. 

The latest survey by the Personal 
tov^tment Authority (December 
i jvo) conjii uis that high lapse rates 

are continuing. About 25 per cent of 

pension plans sold in 1993 by com- 
pany representatives had lapsed two 
years later. 

With independent financial ad- 
visers (BAs) lapses were lower, but 
still substantial, at 15 per cent Even 
within the 25 per cent average fig- 
ure, there were wide variations 
between individual companies with 
some approaching 40 per cent after 
two years. 

Lapses of personal pension plans 
were actually higher on average in 
1 994 than 1993, so as yet there is no 
improving trend. 

As for lapse rates after years one 
and two, the position is uncertain. 
One leading company suggested 5 
per cent per year was too low, yet 15 
per cent might be too high. Another 

company assumes 6 per cent per year. 
A leading consultant says he would 
opt for 10 per cent, while the indus- 
try would argue for 8 per cent ayear. 

In ray calculations, I have 


Lapse rates 


a ss um ed a reasonably conservativ e 
8 per cent a year lapse rate in year 
three for company representatives, 
and 6 per cent thereafter. I have also 
assumed 6 per cent from year three 
onwards for sales of pensions. by 
BAs. Given the inbuilt la pses I 
have described, such as moving to a 
company pension scheme or becom- 
ing unemployed, these assumptions 
may well be on the cautious ride. 

With this information, it is possi- 
ble to list the pension providers 
likely to have the largest number of 
plans which take in more money 
than they pay out. 

"Bible 1A refers to unit-linked 
policies, where the value of a policy 
is linked more directly to stock mar- 
ket investments. Table IB refers to 
with-profits policies, a type of 
“smoothed” investment where 
annual bonuses are added to a policy 
plus a terminal bonus at maturity. 

The second column shows the 
number of years a policy has to be 
held before the transfer value 
reaches the value of the premiums 
paid in. The third column shows the 
“projected transfer value” at year 
two for a £100 a month premium, 
assuming a 9 per cent growth in 
investments. A projected transfer 
value is the figure given by a com- 
pany as the amount it would move 


Winners and losers 


Coaqmries Estimated NewPoBcte Losing PoBctes 
Premiums (fin) fDOO) (‘000) 


into another pension policy if 
requested by the diem. 

Some companies argue that it is 
unfair to use this figure because the 
actual “paid-up” value of the policy 
if left with the original pension 
provider would be greater. Yet few 
are willing to give the paid-up value 
instead - and of those that do, the 
figures are often similar . 

The companies are divided into 
A Band C groups according to the 
rating of their year-two projected 
“transfer value". 

With-profits policyholders with 
one of the C companies. Abbey Life, 
would not break even before year 
10. Among other prominent names 


appearing in the C groups are Sun 
Life, Allied Dunbar and Scottish 
Equitable. 

Losses on unit-linked plans in this 
group average £1,535 for transfers 
at year two, after premiums pay- 
ments of £100 per month. Yet the 
majority of the A companies have no 
losing plans after year three, and 
even at year two, the losses on 
transfer average only £125. These 
are only averages and the discrep- 
ancy between these extremes is 
enormous. 

The next stage of the analysis is 
to use the lapse rates for later years, 
as described above, to look at the 
total cost and numbers of lapses in 


all the years up to a policy's break- 
even point 

The average losses can be calcu- 
lated by comparing the projected 
transfer values for each year, 
together with the premiums paid, 
taking into account the impact of the 
lapses each year. 

ThWes 2 and 3 show the extent of 
the damage to planholders’ interests. 
For example, 45 per cent of C group 
unit-linked policyholders are losers, 
who put in more in premiums than 
the values they are gwen.Their aver- 
age loss is £943. But only 20 per cent 
of unit-linked policies in category A 
lead to losses after this period, and 
only by an average of £94. 


sions means wading through re ams What? How to decipher the gobbledegook 

of gobbledegook. Here is a handy 1 w w 

guide to the most common jargon, market performance more dosely. so the transfer value of a policy is absent-mindedness. They refer to 
With profits describes pensions They can deliver higher returns sometimes less than the actual value people who halt contributions for a 
which pay an annual bonus to over the longer term, but involve of the fund. variety of reasons, 

investors which cannot be taken investors taking more risks. PaM-ap values are those that Initial or capital units are the 

away. At maturity, a terminal bonus Transfer values are given when refer to the value of a policy if con- term for charges levied on the first 
is attached. The aim is to “smooth” . you decide to switch your pension tributions are halted and the policy few years’ contributions into a pen- 
investment performance. fund from onepxuvider-lo another, is allowed to run until maturity. sion. These are much higher than 

Unit-linked policies match stock They often involve further charges, . Lapses are not a new definition of subsequent contributions and will 


continue to be applied on those 
years’ payments however long the 
policy lasts for. 

Thx relief is granted to personal 
pension contributions at the mar- 
ginal (higher) rate of tax paid. In 
effect, if you make a contribution of 
£100, the taxman chips in £23 (from 
5 April). If you are on the 40 per 
cent band, you reclaim the addi- 
tional 17 per cent from the Revenue. 


Relief bails 
pensions out 

Treasury is subsidising many schemes 


Tax 


More than £45bn of 
contributions into personal 
pension funds in 1995/96 came 
from tax and National 
Insurance rebates, almost 
twice the amount paid in by 
policyholders, according to 
Inland Revenue figures. 

Revenue statistics for the tax 
year wwting 5 April 1996 show 
that holders of personal 
pensions paid in £2.35bn in 
contributions against £2.1 bn in 
tax reliefs and £2.43bn of 
National Insurance rebates. 

Let us assume that such tax 
relief averages 30 per cent 
across all plan-holders, so that 
premiums of £100 attract tax 
relief of £360 ayear. 

Such relief can serve to 
offset the losses arising on 
policies. When these are low, 
the tax relief may easily cover 
them. Even with the higher 
losses arising from the C 
group, reliefs may meet 66 per 
cent of the losses, as shown in 
Table 2. With some companies 
the losses may be so high that 
any tax relief may only meet 50 
per cent of them. 

These extraordinary figures 
suggest a large pan of pension 
fund managers’ income is 
ultimately funded by the 
government in foregone taxes 
rather than directly by 
policyholders. The Treasury is 
in effect financing the losses 
resulting from the 
questionable activities of many 
pension plan providers - high 
charges and high lapse rates. 

Another aspect must be 
considered If the pension plan 
market was as transparent and 
well understood as it should 
be, purchasers would go for 
the lowest charges and higher 
transfer values. Even if thity 
did lapse they would lose little. 
Instead, purchasers buy or, 
more accurately, are sold 
policies with high charges and 
poor transfer values. It is 


possible to estimate how much 
purchasers lose by not 
choosing (he best policies in 
terms of low charges. 

These “true costs" are also 
shown in Thble 2, with a losing 
unit-linked C group policy 
having on average a true cost 
of £1,411. Such estimates 
indicate the costs arising on 
lapsed policies from not 
investing in lower-charging 
companiesThe overall totals 
of losing policies, of related tax 
relief and of true costs are 
shown in table 3. 

Thking sales of new 
premiums of £1.083bn (the 
1996 figures), the annual 
□umber of new policies is 
estimated at 903.000. Of these, 
some 307,000 will show losses 
on transfer. These total £2 12m 
a year, at a cost to the 
government of £157m in tax 
relict Interestingly, some of it 
will be clawed back by the 
government as taxes on the 
income of the pension finally 
paid at maturity. Meanwhile, 
the companies themselves will 
have been subsidised hr their 
heavy charges by the taxman’s 
generosity. 

This, it has previously been 
argued, is not a cost to the 
general taxpayer but a rebate 
that goes into the individual's 
pension. But rebates on 
pensions are paid elsewhere 
from wi thin the tax system. 

The consequence of such 
support could be even more 
serious when taken together 
with the Government’s recent 
Basic Pension Plus proposal. 
Last month, plans were 
announced to scrap the basic 
state pension and replace -it 
with a £9 per week payment 
into personal pensions over 
every person’s working 
lifetime. But the Government 
won’t offer the same generous 
rebates to personal pension 
holders. Unless companies cut 
their charges, the value of 
pensions in early years will not 
be subsidised in foe same way. 


IF YOU’RE GOING TO BUY A 
PENSION, MAKE SURE IT’S ONE OF 
THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 



onal pension plan is not an easy task, 
aav plans can look similar, so what 
von consider when making your 

and flexibility are perhaps the key 
will enable you to differentiate the 


PRICE 

rcW required to disclose to 
*e cost of investments such as 
Jans; Comparing the charges made 

uries can be quite tevealmg. 

Wt compares the effect of the 

various c<£p^ » 
n, remuneration and »*mmstra«® 
10 year regular coatnbuaon with- 


- profits personal pension' plan. Source: Money 
Management, ■ October 1996, 

Not only are the effects of The Equitable’s charges 
the lowest .of the companies surveyed, but also tbe 
effects of our charges are almost half the average. 

PERFORMANCE 

Rs more than 20 years the Industry journal. Planned 
Savings, has monitored the investment performance 

- of regular contribution' with-profits personal pension 
p laTvc manning over different time periods. 

Of the 52 performance tables published snee -surveys 
ifiqganm 1974, Tbe Equitable has apjieared in the top 
ifen on no less than 43 occasion* ■ ' ' . ■ ; 

That consistency of performance ^covering two 
decades is unmatchedby any other company 


Fast performance is. no guarantee of future 
performance. 

FLEXIBILITY 

"With, an Equitable Personal Pension Plan you may 
vary your contributions without penalty If you have to 
stop paying contributions your existing benefits are 
unaffected. So we don’t tie you to specific 
contributions and provided the minimum 
contribution is made you may invest what you want 
when you. want. Additionally if you retire earlier or 
later than planned, there’s no penalty "&ur benefits 
will be the same as if you had chosen that date at the 
outset. 

So, if you would like to leatn more about Tbe 
Equitable Personal Pension Han by post and by 
telephone, return the coupon or call 
(0990)38 4858. 

www.equitablexo.uk 
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Smart moves: stay ahead by opting for the right pension now 
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Questions to ask 


It would be easy, after reading how 
personal pension charges can leave 
you worse off, to refuse to have any- 
thing to do with re t ir e m ent plan- 
ning. Easy, but also a mistake. 
Increasingly, putting something 
aside for the day you finally stop 
work is vital to ensuring a decent 
income after retirement. 

Personal pensions, where you 
are is control of how ranch you pay 
in each year, are often essen t ial, 
particularly where you do not have 
the luxury of a company scheme to 
join. While many private providers 
do penalise those who stan personal 
pensions and are then forced to hah 
their contributions, others do not. 

Tbc whole purpose of these tables 
is to show not just those who are bad 
for your wealth in retirement, but 
also' the better ones. Choasng the 
right pension is often a matter of 
doing the right homework, asking 
the right questions and optmgfor the 
company that gives the right answers. 

Here are some issues to discuss 
with a prospective provider 

What does it cost to pay premi- 
ums each month? Look for compa- 
nies that levy little or nothing for 
each premium, whether it is monthly 
or one-off payments. Good compa- 


Retirement still needs; planning, so 
invest some time to find a suitable 
scheme, writes Nic Cicutti 


nks win charge no more than £2 to 
£4 per payment, or 3 to 4 percent 

What are the annul charges? 
Look for companies that charge ! 
per cent or less each year. 

How are charges levied? Some 
companies wiH tell you tint their 
average annual charges are 1 per 
cent or slightly higher. What they do 
not tefl you is that their average is 
low because they sting you heavily 
upfront, only fcssemngtne load after 
five or 10 years. Lot* for a company 
that has Sat-raic charges. Most 
important, never choose a firm 
where the adviser cannot explain 
properly bow the charges are levied. 

Is themdepeod^advfserfalways 
choose one of (hem) prepared to cut 
bis or her craaunissfan, or accept a 
fee? Aim to pay no more than £300 
to £400 to set up a simple, uncom- 
plicated pension. This is equivalent 
to about three or four hours’ work. 

How flexible b the pension? 
Unless you are very unusual, you 
will work for several different 
employers m your lifetime, some of 
them with occupational pension 


schemes you should join, Tfou may 
get divorced 4r lose your job, or 
have children or want (jo increase or 
cut yotit aOnssSpxdoos. Cbqoae-a 

— 1 -— re _n 7 W 4 — 


tbh^Withcntiextrethmges. 
Showld jwt pay single or regular 


urns,] 

co mm ission based cm the expected 
period of your contributions. This 
takes a large slice of )*>ur first two 
years’ payments. Single premiums 
mean the adviser gets about 4 to 5 



premium" pension, where every 
payment counts as a one-off. 

Despite all these warnings, you 
may still be bamboozled. This is the 
fouJt of companies and souk advis- 
ers who still try it on. If you believe 
this is deliberate, blank them out. 

An inaeasiag^in^xmanf part of 
the personal pensions scene is recent 
arrival of companies which sell their 
products over dm telephone. This 
allows for significant economies of 


scale, which can bepassod da. More- 
over, it means {batproviders mat. 
simptifv their products so they can' 
be easaiy understood. In most cases, 
their ponawnsoSera far better deal 
than traditional companies. 

Among the lrKvest-chargtttaRr > 
Virgin. Eagle Star. Fteratogvscta. 
tish Widows, Merchant Investor* 
Equitable Life. Standard life, 
Nationwide, PensfonStore. Mosftef 
these sell bv telephone. 

Other firms arc moving ma 
from the more expensive poufoa 
they sold and are focusing earaewer 
predicts. Sun Alliance, Sc rftS tfi 
Mutual. TSB and even M Idfeft 
Bank are ttorth a took tare. Audiig 
the average-charging conafctts 
worth footing at is Abbey l^atfonal. 

Get details from several of tfran. 
Many allow premiums to he made 
as described above. Tfcfa 
them cheaper than tegular 
premium pension contracts; 

If you are unsure about triad) 
pension to chouse, talk to an inde- 
pendent adviser. Ask for cost com- 
parisons based on the same premi- 
ums paid in. Don’t foU for the Bn 
that performance is key. Thttocty 
applies on rare occas i o n s. Mbst« 
the time price is the key. Oaoe you 
have details of charges you can 
check - past performances, 
beforeoptiag for tbc right pension. 
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Low Charges 

Our charges are amongst the lowest you can find and we co not 
penalise you when you change your contributions, this means more 


of your money goes into your pension. 


Top Past. Performance 

Eagie Star was awarded the top performance rating tAA-A) in a 
recent survey* by accountants KPivlG on the past performance 


OUR pensions are 


of different comoames 


with-profits pensions 
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to grow 


Pensions by phone, call 
anytime on 0800 776666 

Fir your prelection, your MIL tr> =:;?!<•' Slut rttny be tocorecd. Conic Stn.r Lite* Av-.i'.tr.nn-r. Con^o py l.m.tcd 
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A target to abn for: a decent pension aHows for an activn retirement 
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Failure to act now will cause suffering for millions 


Persona] penaous were sold as the 
solution to the inflexibility and 
potentially low returns on offer to 
members of occupational schemes who 
switched jobs regularly. In reality, going 
private is likely to cost millions of 
people extremely dear. 

In many cases, they should never . 
have been sold a personal pension in 
the first instance, as the mis-selling 
scandal of recent years has shown. 

Even for those for whom a personal 
pension may have been appropriate, 
personal pensions may turn out to be a 
nightmare. 

The pensions industry may argue that 
investment performance is key to the 
success of a personal pension and the 
fund built up within it. But, as we know, 
there is nothing fixed about good fund 
performance. A good fund three years 
ago, when you started your pension, 
may well decline tomorrow - or even a 
year after you started paying into it. 

The tangible sum in the equation is 
the impact of charges on a fund’s final 
payout whether it is invested well or 
otherwise. 

The industry may also argue that 
many lapsing policies are not 


The solution 


transferred, and that paid-up policies 
kept with the same company would be 
worth more. This is a valid point, 
perhaps, for some companies. But it is 
also true that unexpected new charges 
often arise in these cases. In any case, 
will the industry ttubtidi its paid-up - 
values and assoe&ted eharges to prove 
the point? This ®unHk£lf. -tw. 

In reality, the life insurance industry 
is a questionable vehidi' for personal 
pension plans, with its tradition of over 
selling, with its high costs mod obscure 
charges. The industry practice of - 
“front-end loading” of charges is a root 
caise of the damage done to a very 
large number Of policyholders. 

What could the industry's watchdogs 
do? Regulators could place much more 
emphasis on the combined impact of 
charging strudure and lapse rates. They 
could abo rcrtarc the tfisckwure of . 
paid-up value! on polities where 
premiums are stopped tat the fund is 
kept with the same company. 

The media can help in clearing this 
up. It can emphasise how losses can be 


avoided by opting for companies with 
knv charges and high transfer values. 
The more league tables are published 
the better - preferably with rating : 7 !• 
systems that allow people to 
understand at a glance what happens to 
their money in the early yearn. The 
Independent grasped this point some 
time ago. 

Finally, the government must 
consider carefully whether it should . 
eputinue to finance much of the cosiaf 
the industry's failures. Perhaps the next 
chancellor could examine whether to 
remove pension tax relief for all ' 
co m pan ie s that provide transfer values 
of le& thtin 9Q per cent in the first tiro 
years of the premiums paid in. 

- That could quickly bring about the 
restructuring and improvement of _• 
products heeded if this industry is to be 
accepted as providing a boon foe. . 
retirement, rather thin a scam at the 
expense of planholders and taxpayers. . 

One thing is certain: withoutpoBries 
to stop this pension scandal, minions of 
people will continue to suffer in years 
to come for this failure to act now. 

John Chapman 
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N ervous investors, 
worried that last 
week's slip in the 
FTSE 100 share 
index is only the 
start of something nasty, may 
find few suggestions more 
seductive than an investment 
which ts “guaranteed” mot to 
shrink. But just bow 
reassured by that "G”-word 
should we be? 

Based on the numbers of 
takers - very reassured, at 
least in theory. In 1996, 
insurance companies 
persuaded 110,000 investors 
to put £ 1 . 8 bn in financial 
products that sport the “G”- 
word: guaranteed income 
bonds, guaranteed equity 
products, guaranteed funds. 

With the latest products, 
known as guaranteed or 
“controlled risk” funds, 
investors can ensure that if 
the stock market suffers a 
sharp fall, then their capital 
shrinks by no more than a 
set amount. 

Sold within a PEP or as a 
separate bond, the funds 
guarantee anything between 
95 and 100 per cent of cap- 
ital against a fall in the stock 
market over three months. 
But they also get a share of 
any growth in the markets. 

If they guarantee 95 per 
cent of their capital, this may 
be 150 per cent or more of 
the growth in the FTSE 100 
index over three months. 

Any gains (or losses) are 
then locked in for the nest 
three months and the 
process starts again. 

Scottish Mutual, Save & 
Prosper, Legal & General, 
A1G, Scottish Life and 
Scottish Equitable are 
among companies which 
have entered what appeals 
to be an increasingly 
lucrative market. 

But beware. While the 
products are marketed as 
giving investors a measure of 
safety, they can sometimes 
actually be riskier than a 
straight investment in shares. 

Thke a 95 per cent 
guaranteed fond. Investment 
managers will put enough in 
cash to make sure they have 
at least 95 per cent of your 
capital at the end of three 
months. With interest, this 
may be as little as 93 per 
cent of cash. The other 7 per 
cent will go into opti ons, 
usually based on the FTSE 
100 index. 

The options, work by giving 
investors the chance to cash 
in on any growth should the 
FTSE 100 index rise. When 
shares boom as they have in 
the past two years, results 
can be spectacular. Manor 
Park, for example, quotes 
returns of nearly 45 per cent 
ou its 95 per cent fund since 
its launch two years ago. 
Scottish Mutual’s controlled- 
risk fond has grown by 37 per 
cent since its launch in 
Octob er 1995. And if the 
FTSE shrinks by more than 5 
per cent next quarter, 95 per 
cent of investors’ money is 
safe anyway. 

But here’s the catch: if the 
market does not grow over 
the quarter, the options will 
lalJy return nothing. This 
means that if the FTSE falls 
by 1 per cent over three 
months the investor may get 
nothing back from the 7 per 
cent ofhis mo ney w hich has 

been bet on a FTSE rise. 


Even if the FTSE falls by just 
1 per cent, the capital 
shrinks by 5 per cent. 

Wbrse, if an investor stays 
in a 95 per cent guaranteed 
fond over four quarters, the 
fund could sh rink eve ry 
quarter. If the FTSE slays 
consistently flat, the 
potential loss over the year 
grows to IS per cent. Where, 
investment experts ask, is the 
guarantee in that? 

So what are the chances of 
losing 5 per cent of your 
money in a three-month 
period? 

Flemings derivatives 
expert John Gilbert has 
analysed all the quarterly 
returns since the FTSE 100 
index began in 1985 (see 
graph). In nearly 30 per ce nt 
of those quarters the FTSE 
felL And tn most cases, those 
falls were less than 5 per 
cent. During those three- 
month periods, in other 
words, investors would hove 
lost less in a straight forw ard 
fond that tracks the FTSE. 
Ironically, in a flat market 
your capital is safer without 
the guarantee. 

With many 95 per cent 
funds, the options are 
invested in such a way that 
you still get less than 100 per 
emit back - even when the 
FTSE grows by up to 2 per 
cent Plotting returns on the 
FTSE over all the quarters 
since 1985, the chance of the 
index growing by less than 2 
per cent is more than four in 
10. Ef the past were to repeat 
itself, investors would lose 
money over the quarter - 42 
per cent of the time. 

Equally, when the FTSE 
grows by 6 per cent, you 
might get 10 per cent growth 
in your fond. 

But concern is growing 
that investors don’t under- 
stand the risk of disappoint- 
ment By guaranteeing 95 
per cent of your money, you 
can actually increase the 
chance of losing 5 per cent of 
capita] over the quarter. 
According to Nick Eaton, a 
derivatives expert and 
portfolio manager at Prolific 
Objective: “Some of the 
marketing literature has 
been economical with the 
truth.” 

Sam Ewan, Axa Equity & 
Law investment products 
manager, says: “We don’t 
think it’s fair that companies 
should push a guaranteed 
product if people don’t 
understand that they could 
lose 5 per cent of their 
money in a flat market." 

Axa Equity & Law believes 
investors will recognise the 
need to pay for their 
guarantee. Their product can 
still guarantee 95 per cent or 
more of your capital. But if 
the stock market shrinks by 1 
per cent over a quarter, your 
capital will be worth 99 per 
cent of its value at the start - 
not 95 per cent. 

The payoff is that it uses 
less racy investments than 
other funds. So it performs 
wors e than other funds if the 
FTSE grows by more than 4 
per cent in three months. 

Mr Ewan stresses that 55 
per cent of the t ime since 
1985, the FTSE has grown by 
less than 4 per cent. But 
when it grows by more than 
4 per cent, sober returns are 
the price you pay for the “G” 
word. 
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The question is whether Labour can deliver 



T he sleaze wars may stfl] be 
dragging on, but at least 
with the launch of the party 
manifestos we are now 
more obviously into the 
general election campaign proper. 

With the stock market wobbling 
again this week it seems a good time 
to take another look at the possible 
impact winch the election will have 
on the markets. 

The first point to make is that elec- 
tions rarely show the financial mar- 
kets at their most astute. When the 
polls are right, as they were with the 
US Presidential election last year, 
they tend to look smart and when 
they are wrong, as they have been on 
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several occasions, including the last 
British election, investors tend to 
look just as foolish as everyone else. 

It is a moot point whether this phe- 
nomenon supports those who say 
that the markets are efficient at dis- 
counting future events, or those who 
take the opposite view, if political 
opinion is too volatile to be forecast 
accurately, then it counts as a plus 
point for die theory that current mar- 
ket prices accurately discount all 
know able information. It merely 
proves that this kind of information 
is not capable of prediction. 

The real answer, in all probability, 
is that it is a bit of both. Investors take 
the consensus view as the starting 
point - this time it points to a Labour 
victoiy - and place their bets accord- 
ingly. For most investors, elections 
are times of uncertainty and they 
know they don't have any special 
insight into the result. That is why 
they tend to react most negatively 
when the outcome is open to ques- 
tion, and are much more insouciant 
when the result looks predictable. 

According to tfae latest prices 
offered by the spread betting firm IG 
Index the favoured outcome is for 
Labour to win around 370 seats, 
implying an overall majority of about 
80 seats. 


Real equity returns 

as 





mi 


The interesting thing, as ray chart 
suggests, is that wtrile the punters 
have been anticipating a Labour 
victoiy for a long time, it s only since 
the Wirral by-election in late Febru- 
ary that the betting has turned to pos- 
sible landslide outcomes. 

This seems to be a case of two 
things coming together at the same 
time - an actual election result which 
has confirmed the rather less-trusted 
message of the opinion polls, and a 
dawning realisation that it really is 
time to start thinking about the elec- 
tion result 

It is one thing to have “factored in" 
the general possibility of a Labour 
victory but another to try to think 
through exactly what effect it might 
have on share 'prices and share val- 


ues. It is no accident that in the past 
few weeks we have begun to hear 
serious worries expressed about the 
precise impact of a move by Gordon 
Brown to reduce further the ACT 
dividend credit enjoyed by pension 
fluids and other tax-exempt investing 
institutions. 

It is this single issue that worries 
professional investors about a possi- 
ble Labour victory. Assuming that 
Labour wins and that Mr Brown pur- 
sues this option, it could have a seri- 
ous negative impact on the stock 
market. Estimates of the likely 
impact range from anything between 
a 5 per cent and 20 per cent fall in 
share prices. 

Of course, Mr Brown and his col- 
leagues have done a pretty good job 


at convincing the markets that New 

Labour is not the threat it used to be. 
As the brokers James Capel pointed 

out in an excellent piece of research 
the other day. Labour has war plenty 
of plaudits for the potentially dam- 
aging things it has ruled but doing* 

What’s more, it also seems to 
have backed away from its threats to 
damp down on takeovers byshifting 
the burden of public interest proof 
from the target company to the 
predator. This has wanned the 
hearts, and wallets, of investment 
bankers, brokers and all the_ other 
City professionals involved in the 
M&A business. 

AU this is good news, if you believe 

that Labour can actually deliver. 
You do not have to assume duplicity 
to have doubts that this may not be 
quite how things turn out. It would 
be astonishing if they did not try to 
be more ambitious in what they try 
to do than they have promised, and 
equally unsurprising if they did not 
make a botch of a tot of it in theeariy 
days. This is more likely with a large 
majority than with a small one. 

As the economic issues at stake are 
serious ones, this is not a possibility 
to discount too lightly. Fur the euuity 
market, the crucial issues will be now 
far Mr Brown moves to fill the gap 


in his budget calculations with addi- 
tional taxes on the corporate sector 
and, more generally, taw qukkly «nd 
hour effectively Labour » able to 
demonstrate that the way. itjmpte-; 
mcnis monetary policy carries cred- 
ibility. • 

The final point to note ts4fwt 
domestic considerations can only 
take you so far in trying to prcdki the 
impact of the election on the. mar- 
kets. What happens to the US mar- 
ket will also be a big factor. -VlfeH 
Street has fallen quite sharply again 
this week. It is now down 9 per cent 
or » from its earlier peak, before the 
latest rise in US interest rates, and 
even a triumphant Labour baptism, 
in office will struggle to make much 
impact on the markets against a 
background of any further falls on 
the other side of (he Atlantic, even 
though the UK market is not as obw- 
ously as overvalued os the US one. 
All in all, then, ft looks unlikely be a 
great year for the UK sipek market 
- and possibly a bad one ., if Mr 
Brown wins and decides to grasp the 
nettle of taxation early antfWiL 

John Muting and Brian Tom do not 
appear for lack of space. They wiO 
return next week, as will our Usual sav- 
mge and bans tables. . .. 
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As the countdown to the £20bn 
bonanza from demutualising 
societies continues, Halifax has 
moved to halt a potential flood of 
“deserters” by introducing a loyalty 
scheme armed at persuading 
members to stay with it after they 
receive their free shares. 

The society will offer a range of 
goodies, including discounts on 
personal loans of up to 3 per cent 
for unsecured loans mid 3 per cent 
for secured ones. 

Halifax members are being 
offered payment holidays of up to 
six months during the lifetime of 
their mortgages, up to £100 if they 
transfer their balances to a Halifax 
Visa credit card and up 10 percent 
discounts on holidays booked. 

The move is designed to stop 
poaching of Halifax customers by 
building societies that have opted 
not to convert into banks. 


Meanwhile, speculation is 
mounting that at least one de- 
mutualising society. Northern 
Rock, may be targeted for takeover 
as soon as trading begins in its 
shares. While unlikely, in that the 
Rock is protected from takeover 
for five years unless its members 
vote otherwise, the rumour is a sign 
of the continuing reshaping of the 
financial sector. 

Among insurers, Norwich Union 
faces similar takeover speculation, 
while NPI, one company tipped by 
The Independent last week as a bid 
target, emerged as the recipient of 
an approach by the Australian 
insurer AMP, which has lost out in 
the battle for ScotAm. 

Under these circumstances, 
unless you desperately need the 
money, it makes sense to sit tight 
and told on to the shares handed 
out by the demutualisers. 


Members of various societies and 
insurers seeking a stock market 
listing will have received forms 
asking them what they want to do 
with their shares. It is usually best 
to ask for a share certificate to be 
sent direct, rather than being held 
in the new company’s nominee 
account. 

In the case of Alliance & 
Leicester members, sending this 
form bade to the society is an 
urgent (ask. given its planned 
flotation on 21 April This allows 
the option of sheltering the shares 
in a tax-free PEP within the 42-day 
limit allowed by (he Inland 
Revenue. 

Th e Revenue stows only one 
PEP manager per tax year, so if 
you are thinking of extra PEP • 
investments in the coming tax year, 
it makes sense to park the shams in 
a company which also allows 





AHIanca & Leteastar monitors have to return their forma quh*fy 

separate savings into its own funds, you the best options to follow. So. 

P\... f i » J . Urn.. nLrerem 


Dozens of fund managers and 
stockbrokers are offering various 
PEP options to soon-ttHx fortner 
society and insurance company 
members. 

Next week, these pages will tell 


prepare to keep the share 
certificates. They may be worth 
more than you mink in a few years" 
time. ■" : • ; ; 

Nic Cfcutti 
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Three 
t beds. All 
mod cons. 

And spire 


Large, airy, beautifully crafted - 
Victorian churches are ripe for 
residential conversion. 

Serena Mackesy visits one in Preston 


property 


I n St Mark’s Square, Preston, 
Lancs, an oasis of turn-of-the- 
centmy terraces close to the dly 
centre, stands a fine square-cut 
Victorian Gothic church, with 
. rose windows and an imposing tower, 
tip But it has no vicar and no congrega- 
tion; the church, whose foundation 
stone was laid on its saint’s day, 25 
April, in L862, has been standing 
empty since 1983. No longer. The 
formerly hallowed walls of St Mark’s 
now play host to 25 fiats, designed by 
the Fletcher Smith partnership. 

Churches, like people, get made 
redundant from time to time. This is 
not necessarily a reflection of the 
times. There are many reasons: amal- 
gamation of parishes, alterations in 
the local population or character, or 
simply that the cost of upkeep 
becomes greater than that of making 
and maintaining a whole new build- 
ing. It happens less often than one 
would think: only 25 churches were 
declared redundant in 1996; the 
Church of England still has nearly 
1 64)00 parish buildings in regular use, 
and a new congregation starts up in 
the Church of England every fort- 
night The picture of a Britain riddled 
with empty churches is far from 

t accurate. Nonetheless, the buildings 
exist, and finding a new use for them 
is preferable to dereliction. 

Conversion is not a simple matter, 
though: ask any Evangelist. Michael 
CatteralL managing director of Park 
View Homes, the company respon- 
sible for the St Mark’s development, 
has gone through a good deal to bring 

his plans to fruition. Planning per- 
mission was just the start. T suspect 
that one or two planning applications 


had been submitted before ours,” he 
says, “but they never seemed to get 
off the ground. The whole thing at 
the end of the day has to be viable for 
somebody to take it on. I think that’s 
probably why there are so many 
churches left standing without any- 
body doing anything to them: there 
are so many restrictions put on fay the 
ancient monuments societies and 
English Heritage and the other 
bodies that have to be consulted.” 

He obtained consent and bought 
St Marks in August 1993, but he 
wasn’t out of the woods yet In 
November that year, his bank got 
cold feet and withdrew its support. “I 
bought the church for £40,000 
origmaBy, but after the problems with 
the bank, I had to buy it back for 
£200,000,” he says. In 1995, after 
rasing the money from other sources, 
work restarted. 

IFs been worth iL though. The final 
product is faghtand characterful wjth- 
a host of detail: curved hammer 
beams in yellow pine with a fabulous 
grain; arts-and-crafts embellishments, 
warm natural stone. The tower con- 
tains a three-bedroom flat with 
roughly. 1,500 square feet of floor 
area. An apse apartment is graced by 
a ceiling, said to be Italian in design, 
whose carved rib beams are covered, 
where they interconnect, with carved 
acorns and oak apples,; vine leaves 
and grajpe dusters. Flats radiate off 
a central atrium at the point where 
the transepts spread out and tbe nave 
starts. TbK atrium runs afl the way up 
through the building, and natur al 
%ht comes in through skylights in the 
root Allmodeans, butyou never for- 
get the building's origins. • 



Three on view 

Church conversions 



Church House, at Caldecote, near Peterborough, formerly the 
church of St Mary Magdalene, was last used for church services 
in the Sixties. It was converted into a home in 1988. The house 
is Grade n* listed, and is now a four-bedroom bouse with stone 
muttioned windows. A timber spiral staircase leads to the first 
floor and to a galleried bedroom, and most rooms have exposed 
roof beams. Agarden of almost half an acre is included. £240,000 
through Savills (01780 766222) 



The former Methodist church in Peasmarsh, near Rye in East 
Sussex, has planning consent to turn it into a three- or four- 
bedroom home with two enormous reception rooms. It is being 
sold with restrictive covenants - these arc common to most ex- 
eeclesiastical buildings - which forbids use for the sale of alco- 
hol, as a dance hall, for gambling or for religious purposes. There 
is an enclosed courtyard garden, and room to build a garage. 
Agent Phillips & Stubbs is asking £68,000. (01797 227338) 



Yau never fotgef the btrifdingV origins: St Mark’s, Preston, under conversion photograph:- crajg Easton 


The locals are, apparently, happy 
about the development A derelict 
church, of course, can’t be a great 
asset Jo an area, and the Church 
Gommissioneis’ strictures on declar- 
ing a church redundant (“deconse- 
cration” is not, apparently, a C of E 
term), include considerable parochial 
and public consultation. Not all 
churches, of course, are appropriate 
fox residential use. “Tve looked at 
one or two others, but they’ve not 
really been, suitable for conversion 
because of the location of the win- 
dows,” says Michael CatteralL “We 
have skylights in the roof, and put in 
more forthe ground floor. eight in 
the nave, -another two in the 


transepts, and three more in the 
apse. The nave windows started two- 
and-a-half metres above ground, with 
string courses; we slotted the win- 
dows in underneath that” 

.. Another advantage of St Mark’s 
was that it had no graveyard. One of 
the more lurid images of church 
conversion is the idea of graveyards 
being ripped open, but according to 
the Churtii Commissioners this does 
not happen. Mostly, graveyards are 
kepi out of the sale, though occa- 
sionally part of one may be included, 
usually amply to provide access to the 
building. But this is certainly never 
done in ground with new burials, and 
existing graves have to be tended and 


respected, though occasionally the 
stones are moved. The land itself 
remains consecrated. If someone is 
buried in consecrated ground they | 
remain in consecrated ground. 

Ontheanniversaiyofthelayingof j 
St Mark’s foundation stone (25 
April), the final 18 flats in the devel- | 
opment go on sale. They vary from 
one to three bedrooms, and cost 
between £40,000 and £100,000. And 
thrown in with the price is a slice of 
history and all the care taken by 
craftsmen who were originally 
building for the glory of God. 

For details call Michael err Jfc CattemU 
on 01772 200602 



Hie Parish Church of St Michael and All Angels was built by 
french and American prisoners of war between 1810 and 1814. 
The stained glass in the east window is in memoiy of them, e^ie- 
riaHy the 218 who died. Conversion of the Grade II* listed build- 
ing is subject to a number of restraints, partly because of its 
historical importance - it was an appendage to the nearby Dart- 
moor Prison - and because access will have to be sought from 
the Duchy of Cornwall. It is in disrepair and will, says the agent, 
need a skilled architect and expert builders. The fittings will be 
removed, but some furnishings can be bought separately. Offers 
around £40.000. to Michelmore Hughes (01803 865116). 
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introducing the Postal 60 Account from Woolwich Direct. The 
highest quality of service because it’s the Woolwich. 

Straightforward and convenient because It's direct, to 
your door. 

Operating your account by post means we can offer you 
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door, call us free now quoting ref: IP54. 
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The rush for Rutland 
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The Limes in Unwell (above) and The Old School House in Epingham (below) 
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The smallest county is back - and 
in big demand. By Rosalind Russell 


M aybe it's because 
there are at least twice 
as many sheep as 
people in the county, that Rut- 
land is so popular with house- 
hunters harassed by city life. 
Or it could be the been Rut- 
land is home to Ruddles. Or 
maybe it's just the determined 
character of the natives that 
makes it a corner of rural 
England worth settling in. 

In the 23 years since gov- 
ernment bureaucrats swept 
Rutland off the map and into 
the administrative arms of 
Leicestershire, 34,000 Rut- 
landers have never stopped 
fighting to have their county 
status reinstated. Even people 
who weren’t even bom when 
their county was swallowed 
up insisted in putting “Rut- 
land” on their addresses. 

Now that Rutland is officially 
back on the map, it seems that 
outsiders can’t wait to join the 
ranks and boy into the county 
that - at about 15 miles square 
- is the smallest in England. 

“When recently we put an 
advertisement in a local 
Leicester paper,” says a 
spokesman from Savins, “we 
had a phenomenal response. 
We have a lot of people specif- 
ically looking for houses in the 
Rutland villages. But there 
are some you just can’t buy 
into, because there’s never 
anything far sale.” 

Many village houses are 
very attractive, built of local 
stone with Collyweston slate 
roots. They are as elegant as 


anything in nearby Stamford - 
only just over die border m 
Lincolnshire - which is so 
much loved by makers of tele- 
vision period dramas. Middle* 
march was filmed there. 

The Limes in TnrweH, two 
miles from Stamford, is typical. . 
The Grade II listed, five- 
bedroom, creeper-covered 
Georgian house has working 
shutters, panelled rooms and 
windowseats, and a34ft recep- 
tion hall with a curved stair- 
case.it also comes with a two- 
bedroom cottage and a wailed 
garden (and even the walb 
here are grade Q listed). Sav- 
ilis is asking £365,000. 

Empiugham, midway be- 
tween Stamford and. the 
county capital, Oakham, is 
one of the most popular Rut- 
land villages, with one shop, 
one pub and two antiques 
shops. A period three- 
bedroom house in this Geor- 
gian village is not likely to sit 
on the market for long. Savins 
expects a lot of interest m the 
Old School House, boat in 
1838. whh gardens on afi four 
sides. Offers of around 
£185,000 are invited. 

“Gening bade our county 
name wffl make a difference to 
the property market,” says Sue 
Muliinger, manager of the 
Black Horse Agency branch in 
Oakham. “This is very pretty 
area and now even more 
people will bear about os. I'm 
not just sayiqg this because I’ve 
lived here for 20 years. Rut- 
land has a lot to offer. We are 


seeing a lot of families who are 
looking for second homes and 
country cottages. People are 
prepared to travel further to 
work just to live here.” 

The villages around Rut-, 
land Water— the reservoir cre- 
ated in the Seventies - attract 
m/ost enquiries. 

“Houses are selling over- 
night,” says Sue Mullinger. 
"There are people waiting for 
houses to come up in certain 
v illages, There isn’t much in 
tfae wayof industry in Rutland, 
so people don’t come here 
because they have been relo- 
cated for work, they come 
because they really want to live 
here." 

Property in the county has 
never been cheap, even though 
commuter links are not as 
good as some. Trains from 
Oakham’s draughty little sta- 
tion - unmanned during off- 
peak afternoons- are few and 
far between to Peterborough 
and the onward connection to 
Londoo. But £1 00,000 wifl buy 
a three-bedroom semi, 
£200,000 a four-bedroom 
detached house, depending 
on location and plot size. At 
the bottom end of the market, 
around £40,000 buys a ter- 
raced, first-time buyer’s house 
in Oakham. For the “right" 
house m Manton, Hambleton 
or Egleton, buyers are pre- 
pared to pay over the odds just 
to secure the property. 

"Why not? 1 * arics a resident. 
“Rutland has everything - 
except Marks & Spencer. 


A bargain 
on a Qmal1 


v-iS 




A charge of to a fully 
furnished house sounds 
like a pre-first Wbrid War 
weekly rent But agent 
Knight Frank Is offering 
the chance of ownership 
today. The house, based 
on Rose HaH In Sarratt, 
near Watford, K of 
course, a doll’s house. It 
comes with an Impeccable 
pedigree, as you’d expect 
of a copy of a 17th- 
century manor-house. 

It was buDt to scale by 
Peter Handley, whose 
work includes theatres as 
well as manor-houses. It 
will be ava&abte fully . 
famished. The Tudor - 
furniture is hand-made by 
craftsman MNce Mortimer 
and is detailed down to . 
paintings, tapestry and 


bfbfefc all by Angela 
Coleman MA. 

Ybu wont get vacant 
possesion, though. The 
tenants, made of 
porcelain, are by Isabette 
Wood and their dothes 
are by Lady Stoughton, 
recently High Sheriff of; : 
Hertfordshire. 

The house is being raffled 
In aid of the Holy Cross 
Church In Sairatt, which 
is In need of substantial 
repairs to its roof. For 
tickets, £1 each, send ah 
SAE and cheque payable 
far The Riends of the Holy 
Cross Church to Sairatt 
Doll's House, cfo Uttfe 
Surratt Hail, Sarratt, 
Hertfordshire WD3 6BS. 

Rosalind Russell 


TEL- 0171 293 2222 

property • residential 

FAX: 0171 293 2505 
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Wiiil^vorth 

WHITECHAPEL El 

Attractive Gbardi Comnenfara 2/3 Bed. 15 aria, walk to 
the City. Cloae to London Hospital. Convenient to 
w htt*i~faiip ei tube and shops. 

£1,200. px.ni. 

PUsase Tel: 0181 981 6776 


Overseas Property 


Essex 


MCKBHD QSt MMfH Codas* on 
400 hfand, cam o wy 

aecaH, budw. ult nathos. 

EfiOD.oapcm.Tal .01 621 
7 882 73/788*51 FML7W3W4. 


Don’t miss our feature on 
Saturday April 12 on De- 
velopments With 
Luxury Features . 


HARROW ROAD, W9 


Only 8 units remaining, all double height 
with mezzanines, ranging 1100-1300 sqft 
per unit, roof gardens, industrial lift, 
electronic skylight windows, parking 
available, 999 year leases. 

Prices from £ 177 , 500 -£ 192,500 


Goldschmidt & Howland 
0171 724 4404 
Main Agent 


Berwick 
Upon Tweed 


Tw Cnma CamwM 
S Bednoned GmFaniv Home 
in tettuc bolder hwp- 
Muy oafisri Victtnu tana 



RENT COLLECTION T FT RFF. WAYS 

*3 fullmanagboit Property lotting and Management 

202 Jamaica Road Bermondsey London SE16 4RT 


FULL MANAGEMENT 



PROPERTY OWNERS AND DEVELOPERS 

Three Ways are proud to be offering a fresh personal approach to Property Management. 
That is both flexible and adaptable to each property owners requirements. We will undertake 
to cany out as much or as little as requested by the owner, this flexibility also extends to our 
fee structure enabling the owner to faHy capitalize on their investmenL 
FROM THE CITY TO DOCKLANDS AND BEYOND! 

TENANTS A SEXECTION OF PROPERTIES AVAILABLE 
NEW SOUTHGATE Nil LIME HOUSE E14 KENNLNGTONSE17 BOROUGH S&l 


KENNINGTON SE17 


3 Bed bouse. 

fum/un furnished 
£290pw 

2 Double bed, 

fully furnished 
£240pw 

3 Bed flat, 
unfurnished 

£200pw 

2/3 Bed, 

ftmushed! 

£l75pw 

SURREY QUAYS SE16 

ROTHERHTTHESEK 

SURREY 0UAYSSE16 

CATFORDSE6 

2 Bed, 2 Bath, 
fum/unfurn 
£220pw 

2 Bed.osp, 
felly fora 

£220pw 

4 Bed house, 
unfurnished 
£320pw 

3 Bed flax ' 
unfemisbed 
£l30pw 

ANERLEYSE20 

ROTHERHITHESE16 

OLD KENT ROAD S£l« 

NEW CROSS SE14 

3 Double bed 
unfurnished 
£165pw 

3 Bed house, 
felly furn 
£190pw 

2Bcdosp 

unfurnished 

£150pw 

1 Bed, asp. 
fully feniished 
£110pw 

. ISLE OF DOGS E14 

ROTHFRHTTHF. SE16 

PENGESE28 

LEWISHAM SE$ . 

2Bed,2bathr 

furnished 

£240pw 

2 Bed, split level, 
part furnished 
£l75pw 

2 Bed, garden, 
unfurnished 
£ll0pw 

1 BedLosp, - 
folly fern 
£l20pw 


LANDLORDS AND TENANTS CALL 0171-394 7472 

THREEWAYS Oui personal professional approach is the answer, 
To all of your Property Management questions. 

A corporate member of the guild of Master Craftsmen! ! 


DEVON TIMESHARES 
FROM £595 

Final sell off law thousands and own in the *nfety ©f the 
UJK. Completed tunenhafn far I fraction of the cast of 
purdwsuK from « resort unchtr construction and toUUy 
safe - The famous DEVONCOUKT Ttawshare (eit 12 
years) is releasing its few muinintmeks tt prices that 
are just too good to mast Holiday Sure in total luxury or 
exchange to every exotic location you could imagine 
from a sjSa base just for a modest exchange charge. 

TAKE THE CHILDREN TO DISNEYLAND OR 
TREAT YOURSELF TO A DREAM HOLIDAY . 
EVERY YEAR. 

Friendly honest, courteous service - no 'del bov' 
salesmen to deal with • decide to buy or not to buy 
when you want - not when wc want The resort u 
finished and all facilities ore in place. The resort is just 
250 yards from dean beaches. On site you will find:- 
ddighrful restaurant, rarroy and snack bar, bar and 
lounges, live entertainment outdoor and indoor heated 
pods, fitness centre, steam room, sauna. wlanum. 


gardens, easy access to beach. Superb accommodation - 
rooms or apartments wifi) sea views and balconies and 
mudt more. Abo by golfing, sea fishing and sailing 
nearby. 

PHONE- 015*7 825352 
or FAX- 01597 825083 

For any information or arrangements to view. 

. Interval 
International 

Tut Oomitrr Mmhv (iowm Nn On* 


GREAT FAMILY HOLIDAY LODGES . 
Luxury second hemm at Honicoreb* Manor 
on South Davon/Comwal bordar 

OWN USE - INVESTMEhfT CGT ROLLOVER 

fkJQS dscounts on «nd ol phew thru bedroom lodges or manta 
OFF-PLAN SAVINGS on NEW tour bedroom Jodgea.AflJu#ji 
tumishsd and wady tor 1987 season. 

FULL MANAGEMENT. INDOOR «, OUTDOOR SWIMMING 
POOLS, TENNIS, BARS, RESTAURANT, ENTERTAINMENT. 
PRICES E29^50 to £58^50 
VERNON KMGHT ASSOCIATES , 

TEL 01628 776888 FAX 01626 770S95 


Retirement Homes 


lb Let 


For information on forthcoming 
features or to advertise in the 
Property Section please call the 
Property Team 
on 0171 293 2302/2343. 



AT TO L ST 

SURREY QUAYS/BERMONDSEYSEX6 

Largemodem one bed FF 2nd floor flat with 
w machine, powerehower. parking waee, etc. 
Only 5 mins S. Berrmmdaey BR 
(one stop to London Bridge) 

Avail notv. £130pW 
W: 0171 401 3562 
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Ifs not 
cheap being 
a hippie. 
* It's not 
just the 
colon 
cleansing: 
every 
holistic 
therapy 
costs an 
arm and 
a leg 


T estanon ^they ? reimpor- 
tant to any business. Here 
sre some testimo nials for 
Arise and Shine Hobs Ltd’s 
Clean-me-oiit” programme. 

A large cyst, v&y painfirf, had 

[«en growing in one of my 
breasts for seven years, it 
absolved by the end of my first 
days- painfol, swollen 
®reas of my colon 
got unblocked. Ibur inches van- 
^hed from my waistline.*. lots 
ofgoopy, strange (chemical 
odonr) green sniff came 
on* at 1.30am. My 
menstrual periods are now 
perfectly in time with the 
New Moon_ m keep 
deansing until Fm totally 
renewed.” 

The boys were fascinated 
by Arise and Shine. They 
stood there, staring at the 
stall and reading the litera- 
ture for half an hour, jaws 
hanging loose, going “my 
God” while I tugged at their 
sleeves 

and whined about wanting 
to go and get my aura pho- 
tographed. Boys • and 
bowels. They just can’t get 
enough, can they? I blame 
Geoffrey Chaucer, myself. 

The stall was certainly an 
arresting sight. Sitting in a 
white-painted corridor at the 
Festival of Holistic Living, 
among the palmists and Indian 
head masseuses, its displays 
grabbed everyone who came 
within 30ft and stopped them in 
their tracks. It was the photos 
that did it. -The photos were 
fantastic. I swear, the Saatchi 
Gallery would pay six figures 
for them. 

What you do to get your own 
artwork is pay A&S £198. They 
give you a huge box full of pills. 
You take the palls, and after a 
bit, blade stuff starts coming out 
of your backside. Ifs called 
something like “intestinal 
mucoid substance”, otherwise 
known as “bowel slags”. Accord- 
ing to the literature, you can 
have anything up to 48ft of the 
stuff sitting there in your colon, 
a legacy of afl those hamburgeis- 
Cordeba Glimmer wfll hare a lot 
to thank her old man for in later 
years. And this is where the 
photos come in: some ofA&S’s 
customers were so excited by the 
results that they put on rubber 
gloves and took photos of 
themselves holding them. 




Which were pinned toaiaotice- 
board for us all to see. Damien 
Hirst, tins one’s for yon. 

Ifs not cheap being a hippie. 
Ifs not just the colon clearing: 
every holistic therapy costs an 
arm and a leg. Fm not entirety 
sure wftai a chakra k, but it must 
be something big because 
getting it deanedcosts as much 
as having all the carpets in my 
fiat done did the other day. I 
don’t mean to sound cynical- 


, V : 




thought it can’t work, it doestft 
cost enough. *Tfl think about 
it,” I said, and went over to 
finger the incense: A couple of 
hippies drifted up next to me. 
The number of rings in their 
nosesmade mestait wondering 
about my own wimp factor. 
“You know, I was thinking,” 
he said, “about 
that geopaihk reverser. 1 bet 
there’s a load of polluted energy 
Sows at your mum’s. Maybe we 
ought to 

get one.” 

“How much are 
they?” she asked. 
“£39. But you don’t 
need to plug it 
in or anything. 
It . works off 
crystals." “Hmm. 
Maybe. Let’s go back 
and look ax them 


V - "TV ’*•' 




Obviously everyone feels much 
better with a shiny chakra. But 
once you’ve laid out £49.99 on 
a tie-dye T-shirt which cdst£L70 
when it left India, you're not 
going to have awfade tot of cash 
left over for incense. 

The Battersea Grand Hall 
had a strange air of school fete 
about it not the school I went 
to, where fetes consisted of 
little girls sneering at each 
other’s non-uniform clothes, 
but the school I want to send 
ray children to. They'D certainty 
get an education. Along with a 
tarot reading, an energy ball 
and a nice reflecting bookmark 
which tells you all about your 
numerologtcal personality. I 
am a '12, which means that I 
love to travel and will gather a 
hugh (sac) variety of knowledge 
over die years. 

I wandered on. A wo man 
came up and started nibbing me 
with a ladybird. Wen, actually it 
was a tump of wood with six 
littieprongs, but it bad been 
panted red with blade spots and 
itfcltvaynice. “Thafs race,” I 
said. “How much are they?” 
“£6.95,” she said. “And the lhtie 
ones are £4.95. Or you can have 
the two for £10.” Hah, I 


Then I met Lynda. 
I liked Lynda. She 
was a psychic and she 
only cost £25. 1 sat 
down and committed 
a 

terrible faux pas by 
frying to pay her first 
She took my band. 
“Hmm,” she said “You’re very 
attractive to foreign men, then." 
I was hooked. Absolutely. 
“You’ve got to stop striking 
thing; out,” she saici “Yon do 
that ail the time, and ifs a 
realty bad idea. And that guy. 1 
know he keeps coming bark, 
but you're letting him get in 
the way. Don’t wony. He’ll 
always be part of your life, but 
you’re going to be able to push 
him to the side soon and look 
at other people.” 

'When 1 left Lynda, I felt all 
glowy. Went to find the boys. 
They were stifi standing by A&S 
Herbs, reading a book called 
“Cleanse and Purity Thyself” by 
Dr Richard Anderson, ND 
NMD. “How . was your 
reading?" said Nicky. “Lcwely, 
thank you. Fm going to sleep 
with someone foreign.” Nidnrs 
eyes rolled to heaven. ‘And?” 
he said. 1 took the book from 
his hands, started reading the 
bJuib on the dust jacket “I 
discovered this course after an 
mitral period spent on another 
colonic cleansing programme,” 
it said. “After two weeks, I 
dropped it like a hot potato.” 

At which point I had to 
sit down. 
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Pandering to pedantic pleasures 


T hey were talking duty on 
Wort of M<xtfh this week 
(Radio 4, Tuesday). They 
were also talking about sex, 
but thafs beside the point 
ftbrdofAfouthpaadcr& toa dif- 
ferent set ofbase instincts- the 
low pleasures of pedantry. 
There are people who go 
throu gh life clenching their 
teeth every time they hear 
“presently” used to mean “at 
present”, their indignation 
houriy stoked by infinitives split, 
participles rfangWi, sentences 
ended with prepositions. 7b 
these tortured, suppressed 
souls, Busty Madame, Mature 
and Proud Of It -well, Russefl 
Davies - Offers Relief In the 
comfort of his boudoir, you 
«in air all T hose thoughts you 
never dared utter. 

This is probably unfair, both 
to Davies, who is far the most 
part a wise and tolerant com- 
mentator on language, and to 
his listeners, many of whom no 
doubt have a perfectly healthy, 

I open attitude to grammar, 
happy to answer their dhOdren^ 
questions about gerunds, to 
parse freely and frankly in pub- 
lic. Bat Fve harboured a deep 
suspicion of the Word cf Mouth 
audience ever since the time, a 
couple of years bade, that they 
voted EnochltoweD the best fiv- 
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Robert Hanks 


ing speaker of En glish, spell- 
bound by his rigid adherence to 
g rammat ical rules com- 
pletely ignoring the doqpry 
mono tone in winch his thoughts 
are embodied. Tm not encour- 
aged by foe fact that an inad- 
vertent “shit” from Anna Fsrd 
on Xv&rycanpiacticaltyjam the 
BBC switchboard and make 
headlines in the press. 

I suppose these people 
deserve our sympathy as much 
as our condemnation: to set 
girh store by artificially con- 
structed rules of language is 
odd, to say the least, ami it sug- 
gests that what is going on is a 
powerful sublimation of other 
anxieties - about class and 
social change, mainly. It would 
be worth knowing whether the 


BBC gets more complaints 
about language at times of 
political uncertainly. 

But its surety not right to 
pander to these fears by invit- 
mg contributions to “The Peo- 
ple's Lexicon”. This is a list of 
approved and reviled tropes to 
be nominated fay listeners -in 
effect, a kind of linguistic 
'‘Readers* Wives” page. And 
thongh it was a joy to bear 
Hank Delaney on the air again, 
afer »lnnfia]lxw TM ^ thmi, ghil | - 
pefis, it would have been nicer 
if he hadn’t been putting up a 
daft defence of tire subjunctive, 
on the grounds that Kisamood 
rhat offers a sense of possibil- 
ity with the plain 

old indicative. The implication 
seemed to he that the 98 per 
cent of tire English-speaking 
world who wouldn’t know a 
subjunctive were it (note the 

construction) to tap them on 
the shoulder and ask them the 
tune must lack imagination. 

More sublimated social anx- 
ieties in Lp Dip Doo (Radio 2, 

ihe mvththat 
the modem child has aban- 
doned old-fashioned play- 
ground games in favour of com- 
puter games. In fact, the 
programme demonstrated that 
children's games are remark- 


Turn off, retune, drop out 

W hich of these quiz 
shows offers the most 
depressing proof that 
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W hich of these quiz 
shows offers the most 
depressing proof that 
Pearson TV had no right to be 
let anywhere near the last ter- 
restrial wavelength? Is it (a) 100 
% (C5, every weekday); (b) 
Whittle (C5, every weekday); 
(c) THbs and Hbs (C5, Wfed); or 
(d) Bring Me the Head of light 
Entertainment (C5, Thur)? 
Answer all of 
the above. 

Channel 5 has been working 
hard all week to tell jokes 
against itself before anyone 
else can. “Everything to play 
for,” said our host Ifany Slattery 
at the end of Tibs and Fibs, a 
dismally smutty medical quiz 
show. “In fact, nothing to play 
for, because of the budget.” 
100%_ete n 'makes a virtue of 
the precarious state of the 
channel’s finances, dispensing 
with the services (and salary) erf 
a host altogether. Which gives 
it slightly more personality than 
Whittle, hosted by Tim Vine. 

Bring Me the Head of Light 
Entertainment enshrines 
another joke against the chan- 
nel in a programme title, as the 
bead of light entertainment 
basically beads the whole chan- 
nel. You can ignore the inau- 
gural night, wfaxh misleadingly 
suggested that there is a bud- 
get for drama. Even if there 
were, the rigid scheduling struc- 
ture that is the channel's nnirjiif- 
selling point would find no 



Jasper Rees 

~ie week on telev-sio: 


(dace for Bqnad Fear (Sun) on 
a normal night Otherwise the 
movie would have to go, or the 
gardening game show, the 
travel show, the properly show 
and all the other criminally 
nn imaginative magazine for- 
mats that on any other terres- 
trial channel would nm, out of 
harm’s way, in mid-afternoon. 

The exclamation mark at 
the end of Hospital! (Sun) 
announced a debt to the 
school of surreal slapstick 
patented by Use Airplane! peo- 
ple. So where does this leave 
Exclusive! (every weekday)? 
Rather than signalling even 
the merest iota of irony, the 
punctuation in this case 
betrays a fierce desperation to 
be noticed. In a luckier life, its 
host Julia Bradbury would 
have a sporting chance of 
finding an audience. But 
ExctusfreJ strands her on a 


deserted set and forces her to 
hand out miserly gobbets of 
second-hand showbiz tittle- 
tattle. Still, it’s better than 
Tbrn style (Sun), a sports 
report show that suffers from 
the fact that Channel 5 has 
access to almost no significant 
sporting events. For its first 
outing it was reduced to inter- 
viewing football fans out on 
location, and then in the stu- 
dio, because the good thing 
about football fans is that you 
don’t have to pay them. 

Into this sea of mediocrity 
comes the dunkfiy titled Five 
News- Inducting first on Five 
(every weekday). The pro- 
gramme’s editor, we read, has 
warned his staff that they win 
get a bad reception, which has 
a nice symmehy to it, given that 
the viewers are getting bad 
reception toa The one thing 
you can say about Five News is 
that money has visibly been 
spent. Most of Channel 5’s 
programmes limp so badly that 
they are beneath spoof; but 
here, at least, an effort has been 
made to create a style, albeit 
one that by some freakish 
reordering of the rota has 
already been spoofed by lie 
Day Tbday and Brass Eye. 

Ifs a depressing fodktment 
of our national mindset that 
Kirsty Young, because beauti- 
ful and blonde, has been pre- 
judged as intellectually inca- 
pable. She has perhaps 


able for their longevity - the 
most telling example being a 
dapping game which amalga- 
mated a popular song of the 
1940s with the old favourite “Ifs 
raining, it’s pouring, the old 
man’s snoring”: this must have 
been passed down through at 
least 10 generations of primary 
school children, Boyes sug- 
gested that this is the equivalent 
of an adult folk-song surviving 
since the early 18th centiny. 

Of course, folk-song: don't 
survive this long, largely 
because they are sung by peo- 
ple with irritating nasal voices; 
and a promising programme 
was ruined by tbe inclusion of 
several examples of this. These 

have roughly tbe effect on me 
that split infinitives have on 
other people, but don’t nm 
away with the idea that this is 
some sort of sublimation. 
Sometimes hatred can be pure. 

77ie news that Martin Bell’s 
series “The Truth Is Our Citr- 
renc\‘“ was being postponed 
came too late to stop it being 
reviewed here last week. Apolo- 
gies for any confusion: and 
snooks cocked at the BBC for 
withdrawing a programme about 
bias in the nan’s at the wry 
moment when the issue most 
demands consideration. 


overcompensated, stripping 
away whatever charm she may 
possess to buttonhole the cam- 
era like someone with no sense 
of humour who wants to talk 
politics at a parly. The other 
saving grace of Channel 5 is 
The Jack Docherty Show (Sun, 
and every weekday). Viewers 
may have trouble downsizing 
their expectations for a show 
that can’t be an event every 
night, or even any night, but 
Docherty has hit the track at 
pace and looks weirdly dose to 
being a natural. 

The in-joke on his show 
came in an item called “The 
Re-TUners”, a reference to the 
fact that by a random stroke of 
good luck half the nation has 
been deprived of adequate 
reception to Channel 5’s 
squalid float-past of derivative 
junk. The mood of your 
reviewer improved perceptibly 
on about Tuesday evening, 
when his slightly wavy picture 
suddenly blew up into a snow- 
storm. Even as they continue to 
send re-tuners out to reclaim 
the television sets that are 
rejecting its material, Channel 
5 are training up an anny of de- 
clenchers charged with recon- 
figuring the buttocks of the few 
hundred thousand viewers who 
have pressed the “5” button by 
mistake. There is more 
padding on this station than all 
tbe cells in Broadmoor. Get 
better, or get off. 



Whatever 
happened to? 

frhe GLC 
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New voice: The GLC (Greater London Council) is 
bom ro April 1964, with WG Rske as its first leader, 
replacing the London Cbnoty Council, covering tbe 


as “Greater” London. 

OH conflfcte Bjwer alternating between Conser- 
vative and Labour with Labour finally gaining a 


majority in 198L This brings London a new head 
inKenlivingstonewhoeaixshimseffthenkkname 
“Red Ken” with some flamboyant decisions, includ- 
ing one to spend £44,000 on a charter for gay and 
lesbian rights. Propaganda of he own keeps his pop- 
ularity high among Londoners, indmting a huge hot- 
air balloon bearing the words “Working for 
London”. Lord Bowiiess, chairman of tbe Tbry<on- 


trolled London Boroughs Association speaks out 
m favoux of abolition. The final straw comes when 
banners are draped outside County Hall 
proclaiming the daily unemployment total. In 1986, 
the council is abolished. 

New deak A non -elected quango (the LB\C), 33 
local councils and Whitehall take over. According 


to an Association of London Authorities survey in 
1993,fourcwtaf five Iriwtonmwant tbe GLC back. 
In 1996, Labour unveils plans for a city mayor and 
new authority. 

Not step? Labour’s election manifesto pledges a 
directly elected London authority. Will London get 
one? Onlytime will telL James Allfenast 


General Summary and Outlook: 

Scotland will start cloudy and blustery with 
bursts of rain and drizzle, especially in the. 
north, although it will be quite mild with 
brighter spells in sheltered eastern spots. . 
This afternoon the sooth will have some rain 
but northern counties will rum brighter and 
colder with sunny spells ami wintry showers. 
Meanwhile Northern Ireland, northern Eng- 
land and north Wales will be cloudy and 
blowy with patchy fight rain, but the rest of 
Poland and Whies should be mostfy dty 
with a little warm sunshine m the east 
Tomorrow, drizzle in southern counties of * 
England and Mfales should soon die out to 
leave most of the UK fine and bright with 
sunny spells, although the odd wintry shower 
is likely in north-east Scotland. Despite the 
sunshine and light winds there will be a chill 
in the air and a widespread ground frost 

after dark. The firet half of next week wffi be 

mostly fine and warm, but weak fronts wfll 
bring cloud and drizzle to western Scotland. 
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YfestoRby's Reading 
■ NQ 2 
London-' Good 
5 England . Good 
Vfetas Good 
CEnghfid Good 
N England Good ■ 
ScoBapd Good 
N Ireland Good 
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' Outiook tor Today 

Lon doo Good 

Good 

Good 

S England 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Vfctes 

Good 

Good 

Good 

CEngfand 

Good 

Good 

Good 

N Errand 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Scotland 

Good 

Good 

Good . 

N Ireland 

Good 

Good 


. AM HT PM KT 
London ' .020 63 134)1 63 
Umpooi 1022 02 2051 03 

Amwwtfh 6J6123 1O461O0 
tMCMmtDDcto & 35 7Jt 17 37 73 

Greenock 1130 33 - - 

Dot Lacchaire 1640 60 Z3J7 S3 


Lcadoo A 306 H n ana cnpa M i Bridge; 
dosed bach wa^s to gcnal traffic fiar 
B m rt i w lmta ftpwCtmyitfr m m 

botfaadesoftheifeex. 
Ml T7T l rnrinrirrwa Mgea nowtouto 
ai Rue^ V^ys Gamer, with do sexes to 
or hem tbe A1 Gran* North W4y. 
Bristol, MS J18-I9. Owraflcw m 
operation across tbe Avonmoutfa 
Ihidge w i di aSCImphyccd&niLRcg- 
D&rnabboordebTS. 

W=a MicDaods. M6 J6. Ixog-tam 
ma dceods. The sfip road fam Sat- 
tori Cocas to the M6 North is 
dMcdDtmiira'MlicMddSwil 
CA5127). 

MI Wsst Yorkshire. J47 Leech 
(M621MSS3 Hofceek), long -term 
iQudwoila Speed brats down to 
3CtajpkDdqpoatteMLM621aDd 

1- - T> t 

v cwsOwy Kpao . 

QeycCEcfabuc^kBjX Major toad- 
nodes, with kmc dosses on die 
roundabout sc E (Nwrtmdge Spur 
M9). Delays possHe. 

Lnxnhrinre, A 1& Briggaie Lodge 
Roo ntMBU LaearBtoqBtoiLBoad- 
worfa are in place. Delays pooUc. 

Out and aripnt wttfi AA Road- 
watcti eso 03M 401 lor vm mbs 
bed ana nStoral trade ne*6 SoufCK 
AuromaHe Araodedon. esa 
ehomd at 39p par min {cheap raw 
49p per min W aims smesj ne W. 


Moon rises 532am 
Muiah 5d5pm 

New moot April 7 



The Great and Ifltie Bears, High in the northern 
sky on April evenings. 


For such a weB- known constellation, the Little Bear - Ursa 
Minor - is curiously dim and ill-defined. Its feme hangs 
largely on its brightest star, the Pole Star or Polaris. By a 
chance of nature, Polaris lies very close to the north pole 
of the sky, the point around which the dome of the sky 
appears to turn because of the rotation of the Earth. There 
is no equivalent star to mark tbe south celestial pole. Polaris 
is readily found with the help of the so-called “Pointers" 
in foe Plough. 

Kochah is of similar brilliancy but foe 5th magnitude star 
at the opposite corner of the“square” is a challenge for 
urban sky watchers. Ursa Minor is well-placed in spring and 
s umm er evenings. New Moon early this coining week gives 
foe potential for dark sides and the chance to spot more 
difficult constellations like the Little Bear. 


Jacqueline Mitton 
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TODAY’S TELEVISION 


V w RRr n i ' *** «* Jaouse (.sat, aim 

tA .- ■ » - ^r" T Yf j rea ^ se ^ ^ ^ere oooe again in whodunnit 

bowever ’ is *at 7hc/ce flouse 

and John Thaw into a cocked hat! 

** Jp 30 *®! Craig (widely used now, but 

stm moa femot* for hisGeordie in Our Friends in the North), 

Jif 8 ®®®* ® ax ^ er an d P&nny Downie - the latter 
trio suspected by villagers of being a lesbian coven. When 
a half-eaten corpse turns up on the grounds of their estate, Red- 
graves chief inspector tirinks he has the solution to an 


Gerard Gilbert recommends The can of the sea sat ^° p q B q® c2 

The Ice House Sat, Sun 9 pm BBCi 


unsolved, 10-year-old murder mystery. There’s 8 lot 
more to The Ice House than that; though. Although 
genre-bending is a notoriously risky trick, lizzie Micker/s 
adaptation (directed by Gaeker and Barbara Vine specialist Tun 
Fywell) does it with a light, dark touch. 

Where the Heart Is (ITV Sun) is an altogether more fonmilaic 
affair (think Peak Practice; think Dangerfield ; above all, think 
Heartbeat) and wili undoubtedly gamer more viewers than any 
other drama this weekend. This new six-part er stars earth- 
mother Pam Ferris (Ma Larkin in The Darting Buds of May) 
and Sarah Lancashire (former Rovers Return barmaid Raquel) 
as two Yorkshire district nurses. There's a death and a birth 
before the first commercial break, but not much to stop you 
slipping down the bade of your sofa in a sort of comfortable 
torpor. The mam point of interest, for me, was to see whether 


or not Lancashire played her noise as Raquel in a blue uni- 
form. Actually she doesn’t, and gives the sort of relaxed per- 
formance that can only come from filming a soap three nights 
a week for yeaxs on end. 

John Major and Tony Blair may or may not be doing a 
Presdentiai-styie TV debate this side of the election (one does 
hope not), but the Chancellor, Kenneth Clarke, and would-be 
Chancellors, Gordon Brown and Malcolm Bruce, parade them- 
selves in front of Pfeter Jay and an invited audience m The Debate 
fora Chancellor (Sun BBC2). If we’re talking winners and losers 
here, then the wittily btokish Clarke looks a hot favourite; some- 
one should tell Brown to stop dropping his bottom lip a 
millisecond after the end of each sentence. Most pugilistic; it 
only frightens the voters. 

uyoti want truly compelling talking heads, however, then tune 


, r :r~ m-.-v in the tirst nan oi m«un. unc 

place m the RM N‘ > incompetent Finn Lieutenant on ht, 
rccalls w toll rtf iiifcd; .-mother nxalh h£ 

£££££?£?*- . ctmtcmporai^'urtran-hliphtTcn- 
pronusnsj^ui^ The concrete walkways and barren 

Penny Wa*™* is more into«.-o 
jnthesethana ttrtally comprehensible interpretation i»f the Ban! 


BBCI 


BBC 2 


7.00 Children's BBC: Harry and foe 
Hendersons. 725 News, Weather. 

7 .30 FeTix the Cat 7.46 Phantom 

2040. 8.10 The Real Adventures erf 
Jonny Quest 8.35 The Flintstones. 

9-00 Live and Kicking. Photographer 
Terry OTMaTI in the hot seat, and 
Gaby RosJm has a new show to due 
(S) (14584330). 

12.12 Weather (4589679). 

12.15 Grandstand: The Prologue. Des 
Lynam starts the Grand National 
build-up from Aintree (3552 J 96). 
12.25 Football Focus (9696143). 

12.50 Did You Know? Twenty thirds 
you didn't know about foe National 
(97578698). 1.00 News 
(70144132). 1.10 Peter 

O'Sul levar^s National Scrapbook 
(2274021 1). 120 Parade of Past 
Winners. Aldaniti leads a parade of 
(living, obviously) former winners 
(22746495). 130 Guide to the 
Grand National. Trainers and pundits 
give their tips as the rest of the race 
card is played out, including the 

1.45, 2.20 and 2.55 races. 
(42097698). 3.05 Grand National 
Build-Up (9479037). 3.45 The 
Grand National. Commentary by 
Peter O’Surievan, Jim McGrath and 
John Hamner (6334360). 4.10 The 
Re-run (6994650). 4.40 Final 
Score (2795921). 

520 News, Weather CD (8192495). 

5.30 Local News, Wteather (440037). 

5-35 Tom and Jerry Triple BH (241327). 

5.45 Dad’s Army. Captain Mainwa ring’s 
platoon masquerade as traitors to 
test the town's reaction to the threat 
of invasion (RKD (1 1 5872). 

6.15 The New Adventures of Supennan 
fSJf?) (706476). 

7 .00 Whatever Ybu Vtfant See Preview, 
above (S) (585230). 

7.50 The National Lottery live. Gaby 
Rosiin escorts foe winner of 
Whatever Ybu Ward (see above) to 
fulfil their ambition to start tonfehtfs 
draw. Music comes from 
saxophonist KennyG (S) (694178). 

8.10 Cifme Ttavefler. Holly tekes Slade to 
task for his increasing dependency 
on foe Time Machine (S) (622921). 

9.00The Ice House. 1/2. See Premew, 
above (SXT) (6429785). 

1025 News, Weather (0 (889563). 

10.55 Match of foe Day. Nottingham 
Forest v Southampton is .the main 
event Plus, the Goal of foe Month 
competition (Sj ( 8033476 ). . 

1Z05 Grand National. Julian Wilson 
presents a fuli rerun of the 150th 
Grand National (S) (5567790). 

1230 lop of the Pops (S)(T) (841 67). 

1JJ0B59 The Sprfog (John D Patterson 
1989 US). Two archaeologists 
attempt to discover the whereabouts 
of the mythical fountain of youth, 
hotly and inevitably pursued by a 
greedy industrialist wanting to 
exploit the fountain’s magical 
powers. The wonderfully named 
Dack Rambo leads the cast of this 
feeble and derivative fantasy action 
movie (204J86). 

2L40 Weather (6250001). To 2.45am. 


ITV/Carlton Channel 4 


6.20 Open U ni ver si ty: Christopher Rantin, 
Polyglot Printer of Antwerp (2531501). 

6.45 Energy (1 7761 78). 7.10 Reading 
foe Landscape (1226940). 8.00 Open 
Saturday (2/139501). 

10.45 Milestones to Science and Engineering. 
Television (3563785). 

1030 QS9 Congo Maisie (Hairy Ratter 1940 
US). Second In what became a tong- 
runningseries featuring the adventures 
of Ann Both enTs Brooklyn chorus girt. In 
this one, she finds herself caught up in 
an Afri can tribal revolt (T) (1494619). 

12.00 BUS The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes (Alfred Werker 1938 US). Basil 
Rath bene and Nigel Bruce investigate a 
plot to steal the Crown Jewels. George 
Zucco plays Moriarty (1350940). 

1.20 BBS Mutiny on the Bounty (Frank 
Lloyd 1935 US). Still the best of the 
three Bounty movies, thanks to Charles 
Laughton’s frightening portrayal of 
Captain Bligh. Clark Gable also works 
well as Fletcher Christian (34294698). 

330 BIS Mogamtoo (John Ford 1 953 US). 
Clark Gable again, this time as a tug- 
game hunter in Africa in this Technicolor 
remake of Red Dust, which he’d starred 
in 21 years before. Ava Gardner and 
Grace Kelly are entertaining as they 
squabble over Gable, but director John 
Fiord seems more interested in the local 
wildlife (510308). 

525 The Saint Roger Moore's 1960s 
adventurer finds himself organising a 
revolution (9473679). 

6.15 Travels with Pevsner. Continuing the 
series exploring six Engish counties, 
inspired by Nikolaus Pevsner's 
architectural guide The Building of 
England. This week, Ludnda Lambton 
does County Durham (SKI) (546921). 

7.05 NewsnighL New four-part "sideways 
look” (which is probably the best way to 
view it) at the current genera I election. 
Jeremy Paxmari teams up with Harry 
Enfield to trawf the cam pa fen for 
humorous ar^es. Good luck (295105). 

8.05 Close Up. Mary Whitehouse's favourite 
film is a silent comedy (586143). 

8.10 Call of the Sea. See Preview, above 
(914414). 

8J50 Trade Secrets (RKS) (468308). 

9.00 The Big One with Nfidiael Moore. 
Moore, presenter of the hugely enjoyable 
7V Nation, takes a humorous look at 
America as it stumbles towards thestart 
of foe new millennium. The film, beir% 
edited up to transmission, follows him 
through the heartland of America on a 
50-day promotional tour lor his new 
book. Downsize This: Random Threats 
from an Unarmed American (9056). 

1030 Performance: Macbeth on the Estate. 
See Preview, above (SKT) (4472327). 

1 1.55 BB1 Wiiss of Fame (Otakar Vatocek 
1990 Neth). Film star Peter OToole is 

shot dead by aggrieved young writer 
Colin Firth, who then himself dies in an 
accident The pair are reunited in an 
afterlife hotel foil of other dead 
celebrities (Einstein, the kidnapped 
Lindbergh child, Lassie...), all relying on 
tries unrival of thekfeme among the 
living for their well-being in limbo. A 
comment on the nature of fa me, then, 
more weird than acute (593698J. 

1.40 Later with Joois Holland. Manic Street 
Preachers, a rare solo set from Rate 
Townshend and indie trio Ben Folds Five 
(R) (3642902). To 2.50am. 


6.00 GMTV: 6.00 News. 6.10 P i o fcsso r 
Bubble. 6.30 Bananas in Pyjamas. 
6.50 Bug Alert! 7.1 5 The Wuzzles 
7.45 Disney's Wake Up in foe Wild 
Room. 8.55 Riwer Rangers Zeo. 


9.25 Scratchy and Co (SJ (91622582). 

1130 The Chart Show fSJ (68259). 

1230 Love Bites (26105). 

1.00 News, Weafoer (T) (22755143). 

1.05 London Weekend 'today (22754414). 

1.10 Champions' League Special. Preview of 
Manchester United’s match against 
Borussia Dortmund (7 0944853). 

ZAO Stuntmasters (14335245). 

2.10 BED Sands of the Desert (John Paddy 
Carets irs 1960 UK). Charfie Drake 
scouts the Sahara for new holiday spots 
in studio-bound slapstick (233747). 

3.45 SeaQuest D5V (S)0) (375327). 

4.46 News, Sport, Weafoer (7) (1878563). 

5.05 London Weekend Tonight (6293650). 

530 The Heat Is On (478681 7). 

5A5 Sabrina, the Teenage Witch (799389). 

6.10 Early Edition (SXT) (291969). 

7.05 Ybu Bed With Oars Buckfield, Dale 

1 Winton and Roland Rivron (222259). 


fLOOlenyboans (6519105). 

6 JO Sesame Street (R) (8431921). 

7 J35 The Adventures of Sonic the Hedgehog 

(S) (8234227). 

735 Dumb and Dumber (R) (4423872). 

8.00 Transworld Sport (21 495). 

930 Monring Line (SJ (81292). 

1030 Gazzetta Fbotban Haifa (73698). 

11.00 fffiA 24/7. BasketbaH. LA Latere take 
on Seattle Supareonics (S) (53834). 

12.00 Rawhide (36582). 

1 .00 BBS Anne of the indies CJacques 
Tourneur 1951 US). Jolly costume yam 
with Jean Peters as a female pirate 
queen - and Louis Jourdan as the French 
naval officer blackmailed by the British 
into capturing her (T) (6600037). 

225 Dog Brain. Canadian animation about a 
sleepi ng guard dog (37443969). 

230 HB The Drum (Zoftan Korda 1938 
UK). Lcwdy Technicolor Korda brothers 
vehicle far Sabu as an Indian prince 
helping foe British cavalry in tum-of-tbe- 
century India (36082308). 



So I Married an Axe Murderer 10.05pm ITV 

Mika Myers has a few sleepless nights with serial bride Nancy Travis 


8.05 Stars m Thar Eyes. Former Spandau 
Ballet frontman Tony Hadley and soul 
stiver Phyllis Nelson impersonated by a 
Cardiff postal worker and an Edgbaston 
hospital employee (SXT) (636124). 

830 News, Weather, Lottery Result (7) 
a 10259). 

9 .05 An Audrence with Atf GametL Warren 
Mitchell, in his most famous guise, fields 
questions from Julia McKenzie, Peter 
Shilton, Gloria Hunnifbrd and Patsy 
Palmer and others. Now that’s what they 
call a celebrity C-List (582 056). 

1035 EHil So I Married an Axe Murderer 
(Thomas Schlamme 1993 US). 
Boisterous, unsubtfe and ticklish 
comedy in which Mite Myers (one half 
of the Wayne's World duo) plays a beat 
poet who falls In love with a gMd- 
dfeging serial bride, Nancy Travis. The 
always delightful Alan Arkfn co-stars as 
a police chief {S)CD (463563). 

1 130 In Bed with Medinner f$J (853921). 

1230 BBS The Servants of Twifight (Jeffrey 
Obrow 1992 US). Belinda Bauer 
protects her young son from religious 
fanatics (21 7964). 

2.05 Tropical Heat (R)(S) (9251326). 

2J55 E News Review (6071322). 

3X15 Club Nation (R)(S) (2958254). 

4.40 (TV Sport Classics (R) (97239728). 

5.05 Coach (S) (7774457). To 5.30am. 


4.15 Ftyfag Me Crazy. Repeat Short Stories 
film about a woman's attempt to win the 
British National Aerobatics 
Championships (RXD ( 110327 X 

4.45 The Pink Panther (1876105). 

5J05 Blockade Omnibus (R)(S) (8729292). 

630 Right to Reply (SJOT (766). 

7.00 A Week in Politics (S) (4853). 

8.00 HD From Hereto Eternity (Fred 
Zirmemarm 1954 US). Showirg in 
tribute to the directat; who died recently, 
this s ZmnemamYs fine, intelligerit 
version of James Jones's ar#militaris& 
novel about army life in Hawaii in foe 
run up to Pearl Harbor. With Frank 
Sinatra, Montgomery Clift and, famously 
embracing the surf, Burt Lancaster and 
Deborah Kerr (2 61 77740). 

10.10 Emobash (R)(S) (374414). 

10 A5 Homicide: Life on foe Street (526540). 

11.40 Hffl Street Blues (R)(T) (483056). 

12.40 SQ Raperhouse (Bernard Rose 1988 
UK). Very imagnative and beautifully 
designed honorfantesy about a bed- 
ridden girl who draws an imaginary 
friend -and then meets him through her 
dreams CO (280070). 

220 The Best of Aykroyd, Belushi and 
Chase (R) (6972051). 

320 Hava (R) (45902). To 4.00am. 


Channel 5 

6.00Dapptedown Farm (57728531. 

630 Attractions (R)(S) (601 5698). 

7.00 5 News Early (SJ (2185143). 

730 Havakazoo (2164650). 

8.00 AMn and the Chipmunks (2799679). 

830 Land of the Lost (2781 650). 

9.00 Beverly HOts 90210 (1 661 8389). 

10.50 Mag Upfront (R)(S) (85286360). 

11.00 Tumstyle. Gail McKenna and Dominrk 

Diamond preview the weekend's 
sporting action (5) (3 7248056). 

1220 Lunchtime News (S) (11235853). 

1.00 The Mag. Josie D’Arby introduces foe 
afternoon entertainment slot for young 
people (5) 05008205). 

3.15 Sunset Beach Omnibus. Nearly three 
hours wffo foe southern Californian 
beach bums? You'd have to be very sad 
nnvtQAm 

6.00 5 News and Sport (993242 4). 

6.05 Hercules. More adventure wtfo the half- 
man, half-gad. When Hera slays 
Hercules's family, he seeks vengeance 
until he is moved to rescue a hapless 
village from a demonic snatewoman. 
Sounds unmissable (SJ (3550853). 

6.55 Night Fever. Suggs hosts the karaoke 
entertainment Show In which male 
celebrities tate on their female 
counterparts. This week's guests 
indude Kathy Uoyd, Esther McVey, 
Toyah Wilcox, Mark Curry and Jamie 
Theakston (3067747). 

7.55 5 News and Sport (SJ (7344259). 

8.10 JAG. Adventure series about a navy 
lawyer who travels around the world 
investigating military cases. A man with 
a grudge against the government 
blackmails then into handing over $40 
million in gold bullion (3823124). 

9.00 HBI The Bfe Man (David Ldand 1990 
UK). Thoroughly superior fight movie, 
adapted by Don MacPherson out of 
William Mclh/armey's novel, in which 
Liam Neeson agrees to a one-off bare- 
knuckle fight in a Gla^crw forded 

over by crime boss Ian Bannen. Joanne 
Whalley-Kilmer (as Neeson's wife) and 
Billy Connolly co-star (SXT) 
(80877230). 

11.05 BED The Blob (Irwin S Yeaworth 1958 
US). Thankfully not the self-conscious 
1988 remake, but the original (told War 
sci-fi with teen punk Steve McQueen 
saving his smalt town from an 
amorp hous alien (52 66563). 

12.40 HUH Number One Horn Gries 1969 
US). American football quarter-back 
Chakon Heston fights off foe fading of 
his career with the bottle, and his 
marriage to Jessica Walter begins to 
crack. Fairly risible drama (Heston isail 
wrong for the part), co-starring Bruce 
Den and Diana Muldaur(4220457). 

230 BED Night of Courage (Elliot 
Sitaeretefn 1 986 US). A teacher 
discovers the feds behind the murder of 
one of his students when he confronts a 
stubborn old man who is hounded by 
foe press after denying foe victim refuge 
in his home. No stare (6834693). 

4.10 Night Stand. Spoof talk show hosted by 
Dick Dietrick (33912148). 

4.40 Prisoner: Ceil Block H (6868457). 

530 Wideworid Russell Grant documents 

society for future generations. 
Frightening (5746438). To 6.00am. 


ITV/Regions 

ANGUS 

Suandon «*pb IZJOp® Moves. Ura jns 
Videos 126105/ 1.05 AntfM tows 
(2275441-T1. X.40 World f* Worafc* 

2.05 BwvraKO fl •teJi'43 1 - 3.00 Rtafc Cany Or Hen 
ry 197104056). 5.05 Anfiba Nwn. S»vi am 
WeattiBT 162934501. 11. SO FUm: btw.mav» 
fSSiSaji 1.35 ran: Lens Arm* i?a3j 'CS. 
Sonre: Ssia, JCC 4.30 ■ SJO w, 

Funky Buffer r 1 <0C4). 

AsLanAmeopt ISJOpm Pnvwcn' 105 

SnWNWMd weather W-WW T« 
Momes, Games and V«i«» r50S2.. 4) 2.15 Rkrt 
Disney's The Biscmt Eater (23. OiSi 3.50 
st DSV ftiSl 37851 5.05 C,irtr.u Nw and , .Vea^r^ 
er (SJSSO.'S?. 5.10 Centra Matn - Oasts in j 
(53/3056?. 3^45 Wihrate \6696S:)- 53) - SJOmi 
A sian Eye (2670235). 

tmmES 

As London except: 1230pm Movm. ui-ncs an 
Videos r2ti.'L)5J. 1.05 HIV Wale*. Nevw n-J 
Weather r 2275*4 Ml- 1.40 Eruptivn’ Tin- Mafc.^ 
of Dante's Peak i!4J3i?245i 2.10 Stuntnusv^ 
(7B5323QL 3.00 Airanfl (90O. 1 345 Uayu%t> 

(3Si 2 21 i). 5.05 HTV Wales News and Sports fce 
sulB (6293650). 11.50 Fttn: Dwmh»n:i«S/ilaJi 
135 FBnr. The Lonf! Arm* (7595rVW2.S0ftas 
Shanghai Joe i'499?73L 430 ■ 5.30am Fur*. 
Bunker (17364). 

HIV WEST 

As HTV Wain except: 1.05pm HTV VV-J News one 
Wfeather (22 75441 4). l.lOStwrtswcckiufaQb?* 
L45 t£FAChvnpots Lwcuc Sfsvut iUm?.’ 59.'. 2,15 
Box Office America W.TWWhbJ 2.25 Jkrwdf 
(7849037). 330 Bayivatch (CITOWfJ;. 4.10 Ih. 
Iejt(825a3271. 5.CS ■ £2Qpm HT\' West News, Sort 
Results and Weather rS293G50). 

MERIDIAN 

As London except: 12,30pm Movies, Games anfi 
Videos r?6(U5l. 1.05 Meridian News and 
Weather (22784414). 1.40 M06 (14335245). 2.10 
Baywatch (2462056J. 3.05 Fton: Cany On Heivy 
(92347476). 5.05 Mertdon News and VMDki 
(6293650). 11.50 Rim: Downtown |j82&S3V 
135 Fffnc The Long Arm* (7595/09). 2.50 FBm; 
Shanghai Joe (499273). 430 - 5.30am Funky 
Bunker ( 2 7964). 

HESTGOUHTItT 

As London onph 1230pm Mcmcs, Games am! 
Videos (26205). 1.05 Wpstcountrv News 
(22754424). L40 Planet Rock Pmbles (243352452 

2.10 Stuntmasters (292S74.’) 2.50 Airaslf 
(8299143). 3.50 SeaQuest DSV iba/JI’SS) 5.05 
Wtatcountry Nows (6293650). 11.50 FUm Down- 
town (562853). 135 Film: The Long Arm* 
(7595709). 230 Hbtt Shared Joe (499273X 430 
- 530am Funky Bunker (279641 
YOHSHRE 

As London except 1230pm Movies. Gamer- and 
Videos (26205). 1.05 Catendar News and Vfcaihcr 
1227544141 1.40 Film: The Dam Busters* 
(89604230). 330 Baywatch (6822785) 5.05 Cal- 
endar News and Weather (81820181 5.10 S core- 
line (5373056). 11.50 Rbre Somebody His to Shoot 
the Picture (5722051. 1.40 In Bed with Medmrier 
(BSD (6509070). 2.10 Frira: The Hi-Jackers* 
(221 10511 3.25 Funny Business (46657964). 335 
OoVns and MaconCs Marie Club (?5S43964t. 4.25 
MunlK She Wrote (43J60TO. 5.15 - 530am Saunj 
Bttes (7184761) 

CWMEL 3 MOTH EAST 

As Vbriahim except: 1.05pm North East News, and 
Weather (22754424). 5.05 North East News and 
Weather f 8282018) 5.10 • 530pm FuB Tme 
(5373056) 

S4C 

As C4 except: 10.00am Hangm' w-iti Mr C«?(W 
<-4J502.i. 1030 The THre Boosts (555:4761 1050 
Fresh Pop ,'3546028). 12.00 Film: Gvpvy 
(26526259). 2.40 TravetoR Treks (5S04308: 235 | 
F3nt Evil under the Sun (82996671). 630 Lwe Life 
i766). 7.00 New>ddian aOiwaraeani235S8Sl 7.15 
Nason Tw Chofra Ty Opera Brentwiol. Covert Gar- 
den (6527476). 830 He! Straws! 1763105). 8.50 
Pence* [3/8476'. 935 Rftwdanee-TheNewStw 
(8942834). 10>J0 Homcide- Life on the Street 
(52 72921 11.40 Fortean TV |854650*. 12. 10 Cam 
tryside Undercowr (5662344). 4.45 ■ 5.40am The 
Beat Specials (9382429). 


Radio 


Choice 


Satellite/cable 


Radiol 

87.589. 

6.00am Dave Pearce 930 Mark 
Goodier 1230 CJaire Sturgess 
330 Trevor Nelson 630 Danny 
Rampling - Lovegroove Dance Par- 
ty 93)0 Radio 1 Rap Show 12.00 
The Radio 1 Reggie Dancehall 
Nite 2.00 Essential Mbt Sven Vath 
4.00-6-OOam Annie Nightingale 

Radio 2 

SSUHHHim 


6.00am Mo Dutta 8.05 Brian 
Matthew 10.00 Steve Wright 1.00 
The Mortchouse Archive 130 The 
News Huddlines 2.00 Judi Spiers 

4.00 Alan Freeman 530 Kenny 
Rogas in Concert 630 The Story 
erf the Ea^es 730 Sounds of Swe- 
den 930 David Jacobs 10.00 
Never Never Land 11.00 Bob Har- 
ris 1.00 Jot Briggs 4.00-7. 00am 
Mo Dutta 

Radio 3 

0L2-92.MfeFW 

6.55am Weather; News Headlines. 
730 Record Review. 

9.00 BuOdlrs a Library. 

10.15 Record Release. 

1145 Reissues. 

124)0 Private Passions. Michael 
Berkeley talks to writer and 
philosopher Roger Scruton. 

1.00 News; I Was Thera. The 90- 
year-dd tenor Hugies Cuenod 
recafts his friendship with 
Stravinsky 

130 Vintage Years. Dame Janet 
Baker talks to Brian Kay about 
her remarkable career, from first 
s uc cesses in Yorkshire to the re- 
sponstofflties of being an In- 
ternational stac Including songs 
by Vaugian Williams, Schubert 
and Wbgner, and arias by Bach, 
Gluck and Handel. (R) 

330 Vtortn and Piano. Antje WeJ- 
thaas Molin), Michael Dussek 
(piano). Debussy: Violin Sonata. 
Brahms.- Violin Sonata In D mi- 
nor; Op 108. 

4.00 The Secrets of Orche st ration. 
Michael Ofiver and George Ben- 
jamin take an kn-dapth look at 
Stravinsky's orchestration. 

5toO Jazz Record! Requests. 

5j 45 Music Matters. 

630 Music from the Austrian 
Courts. Ferny Gore introduces 
the first ottwo programmes In 
which Trio Sonnerie perform 
music by Schmabar, Blber, 
Warn Young and MuffaL (R) 

7.00 Live from the Met Faust 
Gounod’s version of the story 
of a scholar who sells Ms soul 
to the Devil. Sung in French. 
With Renee Fleming, soprano 



A good day for Nobel fYiae. 
laureates: Wbte Soyinka, 
recently exiled from Nigeria, . 
imagines art ideal state in 
Utopia and Other Des tin ati on s 
(6.50pm R4); and Seamus 
Heaney joins Ted Hughes (left) 
to ldck off a new run of Stanza 
on Stage (1130pm R4), 
re^ir^fromtharnew-. * 
a nthology, The School Bag, 


(Marguerite), Jane Bunnell, 
mezzo (Siebei), Diane EQas, 
mezzo (Martha), Richard 
Leech, tenor (Fbust), Samuel 
Ramey, bass (Mephistopheles), 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Metropolitan OperaJulius 
Rudd. Acts 1 and 2. 

835 Turkey Owrtures. 

8.45 Faust, Act 3. 

9j40 The Met Opera Quiz. 

10.05 Faust, Ads 4 and 5. 

11.10 Between the Ears. 

1130 New Perspectives. To mark 

the centenary of the publication 
of A Shropshire Lad, saxophon- 
ist John Williams asked John 
Dankworth, Patrick Gowers, An- 
drea Veari and Dick waiter to 
join him In composing five set- 
tings or Housman poems, to be 
performed by singer Jacqul 
Dankworth and the 12-pleca en- 
semble New Perspectives. 

1-50-7 .00am Throi^h the Night. 

Radio 4 

BZWMEHfeBfcLSatolW 

6.00am News Briefing. 

6.10 Faming Today 

6J50 Prayer for the Day. 

6^5 Weather. 

7.00 Today 

838 Weather: 

9.00 News. 

9.05 Sport on 4. 

930 Breakaway. 

10-00 News: Loon Ends. 

11.00 News; Etadfon Agenda. 

1130 The Americas Fie. 

12.00 Money Ben. 

1235 The News QutL 

12455 Weather. 

1.00 News. 

1.10 Any Questions? Jonathan 
Dimbteby chafe a topical dis- 
cussion in Knighton. Powys, 
with Margaret Bectea, shadow 
Secretary of State for Tade and 
industry: Stephen Dorrell, Secre- 
tary of State for Health; Archy 
KiriavOod, Liberal Democrat 
Chief Whip: and Dafydd WlgJey, 
leader of Plaid Qimru. 


1.55 Shipping Forecast 

2.00 News; Any Answers? 

230 Saturday Playhouse: A Quick 
Kin me in the Oty. An adoption, 
a young girl, a merchant bank, 
mu ItLmffl ton-pound deals, and a 
web of lies and villainy are the 
threads of Ed Thomason's play; 
which is set in London at the 
time of Black Wednesd a y. Octo- 
ber 1992. With Deborah Find- 
lay and David Bark- Jones, (RJ 

4.00 News; Witnesses. In April 
1915, the Allies carried out a 
landing on the Gallipoli peninsu- 
la. Kevin Toolts presents eyewit- 
ness accounts from one of the 
neatest military tragedies of our 
time. 

430 Science Now. 

5 toO PM. 

5 >10 New York Diaries. 

5-50 Shipping Forecast 

535 Weather 

6.00 Six O'clock News 

635 Week Ending. 

630 Utopia and Other Destina- 
tions. Nobel Prize laureate and 
Nlgslan exfle Wofe Soyinka of- 
fers his notion of an ideal world. 
See Choice, above. 

730 Kaleidoscope Feature. Tim 
Marlow Investigates how 
WBDam Hogarth's ewyday sto- 
ry of London folk In the 1730s 
changed the course of British art 
history drama and opera in 
eight short scenes. 

730 On These Days. 

830 Saturday Night Theatre: The 
Curiosity Cabinet The second 

episode of Catherine Cz- 
ertawsha's th ree - part stay 
Henrietta. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury has been kidnapped and 
taken to Garve where she is sur* 
rounded by Gaels who neither 
speak her language or share bar 
culture, in the present, Sophie 
and her son Ben travel to Garve 
On holiday, With John Bddc (R) 

935 Classics with Kay 

930 Tan to Ten. Una Kitofl consfo- 
ere solitude. 


939 Weather 

10.00 News 

10-15 The Last September. By 
Elizabeth Bowen. With Anna 
Heaty and Greg Wise. (R) 

11.15 Memoirs of a Maladjusted 
Teacher. (R) 

U30 Stanza on Stage. Port laure- 
ate Ted Hughes and Seamus 
Heaney, winner of the Nobel 
Prize for literature, read from 
their new anthology of favourite 
portiy, The School Bag, on the 
stagp of the Royal Court Theatre 
in London’s West End. See 
Oroide, above. 

12.00 News. 

1230 The Late Story 
12.48 Shipping Forecast 
LOO As Warid Service. 

530 Inshore FbrecasL 

531 BeUs on Sunday 
535-6.00am Stepping Forecast 

Radio 4 LW 

B14-M6Mtzfll;19fMtzLM 
No Variations 

Radio 5 

(513,909% MW 

6.00am Dirty Tackle 630 The 
Breakfast Programme 9to0 Week- 
end 11.00 Sport on Five 6.06 Sfac- 
O-Sbc 8.05 The Treatment 9.00 
Brief Lives 930 Asian Perspective 
10to0 Richard Danya's Election 
Night 11.00 News Ertra 12to0 Af- 
ter Hows 2.00 Up All Nigil 5.00- 
6to0arn Morning Reports 

Classic FM 


6toOam Sarah Lucas 9.00 Count- 
down 12to0 Masters of Their Art 

1.00 Alan Mam 3.00 Jane 
Markham 6.00 Gardening Forum 

7.00 Opera Guide 8.00 Evening 
Concert 10.00 Classic Quiz 12.00 
Sal|y Ifetersan 2.00 Evening Con- 
cert 4to0-6to0am Sally Paterson 

Virgin Radio 

C1215. ll97-1260hHz HW 10S3MUZ FM) 
6.00am Lynn Parsons 10.00 
Russ 'rT Joro’s Greatest Hits 3.00 
The Album Chart with Mark For- 
rest 6.00 Robin Banks 10.00 
Janey Lea Grace 2to0-6.00am 
Howard Ffearce 

World Service 

tUUtrlW 

1.00am Newsdesk 130 Letter 
from America L45 Britain Today 
230 On Your Behalf 3toO News- . 
day 330 Music Review 4to0 
Worid News 435 Wbrid Business 
Review 4JL5 Sports Roundup 
430 From Our Own Correspon- 
dent 5.00 Newsdesk 530- 
6to0am Global Business 


SOI 

7.00am Orson and Ofivia U0143). 
730 Free WHIy (99ffiOJ. 8.00 The 
Young infiana Jones Cteortdes 
{83259). 9.00 (toantum Leap 
(367661. 10.00 Hung Fu - The 
Legend Continues ( 958341 11.00 
Legends of the Htoden Cfiy (95 785 J. 
1130 Sea Rescue (96414. 1 12.00 
Wnesttng (8I056L ltoOWtestfing 
(674761 2.00 Star Trek (71766). 

3.00 Star Trek: The Nad Generation 
(90230). 4.00 Star Trek: Deep Space 
Nine (860373. 5.00 Star Trek: Ujy- 
ager (2655). 6to0 Kung Fu - The 
Legend Continues (709401 7.00 
Hercules: The L e gendary Journeys 
(209691 8.00 Cappers (7722). 830 
Oops I (63892. 9.00 Cops II (759211 
930 The Serial Kilters (82785). 

10.00 Law and Order U2940). 

1L00 LA Law (96563). 12to0 The 
Movie Show (384SQL 1230 LAPD 
(223411 LOO Dream On (954571 
130 Smouldering Lust (20326). 
2to0-6to0am Hit Mix (4080772). 

SO 2 

7J30poi The Best Moments of Bererty 
Hilts 90210 (1999018). 8.00 Mel- 
rose Place (19087667. 9.00 Pacific 
Drive (1911230). 10.00 Tales from 
the Crypt (88466791 1030 Tales 
from the Crypt (88553277. 11.00 
Stand and Defiver (84192591 1130 
Stand and Deliver (73744951 
12.00-6.00am F-tt Mix (8564964). 
HMECHMKB. 

6.00am Mysterious Island (98209 1 
7 toO Robin Hood Junior (68940). 
8toO Stand-in* ( 533601 10.00 
Lightning Jack [716791 12.00 Free 
Willy 2: The Adventure Home 
(76211). 2.00 My Sunnier Story 
(82114). 4.00 3 Ninjas Kick Back 
(36791 6to03 Ninjas Knuckle Up 
(21698). 8.00 Free WBly Z- The 
Adventure Home (26143). 10.00 
Schindler's List* 130733766). LI5 
Nostradamus (659419). 3.15- 
6toQ»n Bad Boy Bubby (464230991 
SOTMOHES 

630am The Ladkrt Man 
(862227661 8.00 Howard: A New 
Bread of Hero (82018). 10.00 
Princess Carahoo (841824951 11-45 
■he New Adventures of ftppi Long- 
stocking (524460371 130 WbR Lflta 
a Man 025821 3.00 Howard: A 
New Breed of Hero (956791 5.00 
Princess Caraboo (41940). 7to0 Get- 
ting Even With Dad (927471 9to0 
The Our* and ttas Dead (27872). 

11.00 Alien Abduction: Intimate - 
Secrets (379691 1230 Rooftops 
(3584391 2to5 Some Ktod of Mira- 
de (1392541 340-6.00am GaitiO 

Talks (J7359JW3. 

SKY MOVES GOU) 

GtoOpm Artrde Oaktey* (87tW8»«. 
8-00 The Crush (B7176791 10.00 


Coming to America (92743891 

12.00 The Believers ( 22452691 
135 Lady in Cement (93590521 
330-5 35am How to Steal a Million 
(86748439). 

SHSfWISl 

7.00am Worid Sports (323891 730 
Aerobics (44124). 8.00 The Rushy 
Oub (46018). 830 Rating (453891 
9 toO Super League (286981 11.00 
Football: Chelsea v Arsenal (720766). 
130 Sports Saturday (75018). 2.00 
Rugby Unton (252988531 4.15 
Sports Saturday Results (36874951 
530 One-Day ricksb South Africa v 
Australia (1323834). 930 Cricket - 
West Indies v India: Fourth Test 
(215330). 12.00 Davis Cup Tennis.- 
Great Britain v Zimbabwe (527721 
2.003.00am Rugby Union (50457). 

S0SPOBI52 

7.00am Soccer AM (41267661 
1LOO Australian Rules FootbaH 
(87246371 1.00 Ice Hockey 
(2440296). 2.00 Davis Cup Tennis: 
Great Britain v Zimbabwe (5223563). 

7.00 Spanish Football (36880371 
930-l.OOam Golf USA: Freeport 
McDermott Classic (3008476). 

SW SPORTS 3 

12.00noan Survival of the Ffflest 
(937559691 1230 Motor Sport 
(860800371 2.00 Snorter 
(507634241 5.00 Vtteld Sports 
(225258721 530 Footoafl: Chelsea 
v Arsenal (467789221 7to0 Snorter 
(53995747). 9 30 Ice Hockey 
(8607992/1 1030 Sailing 
(93732028). 11.00 Survival of the 
Fittest (22719105). 1130- 
12.00mklnigM Cycling (255422921 

UVE TV 

6.00am Pfo Money 630 Fashion 

7.00 Sport 730 A Game of Two 
Scarves BtoO Sham Rock Quiz 830 
Looking for Love 8^5 Ftet Squad 

9 too Revelations 930 Fashion 10.00 
Agony 1030 Looking for Love 1045 
Prt Squad 11.00 Trial TV 1130 Fate 
and Fortune 12.00 Why Fites? 1230 
Agony ItoO Agony 1.15 Agony 130 
Trial TV 2to0 Fashion 230 Agony 

3.00 Fate and Fortune 330 Rn 
Money 4.00 Looking tor Love 430 
Sham Rock Quiz 5.00 Agony 530 
Why FHbs? 6.00 Fashion 630 Sport 
7 toO Rn Money 730 A Game of Ttoo 
Scarves BtoO Bushido 830 Bushido 
9to0 Handy Hunks; Sham Rock Quiz 
930 Eva's Seventies Pop Show 

10.00 Ibpless Darts In Specs; sport 
1030 Stand-Up 11.00 ibpless Darts . 
in Space; fate and Fortune 1130 Sex 
1135 Erotica Exotica 1230 Kiss TV 
130 Shopping 2.00 Sex230 Erotica 
Exotica 3 toG Stand-Up 330 Set 
4J3Q Erotica Exotica 430 Rn Many 
5to0 Sport 530-6to0am Shopping 
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HOTELS & RESTAURANTS 

r'i!f then 3.00D 
cstauihhmenij cjjrjuid 

£14,99 

PIUS fffX* Cfr'Oom Guide 


PUBS & INNS 

Whst'j belt fc.- icod, 
iitcorninodalion 
and □imosolicK' 


BISTROS, 
BARS & CAFES 

Iho bos! risers to rot ot 
undrr E ) 5 per hcod 

£9.99 







